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Preface 


S the title suggests, this is essentially a collection of 

singable songs. All of them have been sung at one 

time or another. Love-ditty, pastoral, merry ballad or 

mere catch—they all go to some pleasant or characteristic 

tune, which by means of the annotations can be traced 
from its source to some handy modern edition. 

While offering most of the finest songs in the English 
language, no special regard has been paid to maintaining 
anything of a purist ideal. Cheek by jowl will be found 
melodies of Marlow and Milton, rough ballad-rhymes 
of Skelton and Martin Parker, inspirations of Blake and 
those strange D’Urfey medleys from Pills to Purge 
Melancholy. 

The inexhaustible wealth, variety and magnificent 
range of English poetical songs can best be displayed by 
drawing from widely divergent sources. We admit to 
our assembly both courtier and clown, scholar and rustic. 
Our one stipulation is that they shall sing us of their best. 

Our programme is rich with Elizabethan inspiration. 
Dowland and Campion have been given almost a free 
hand Nor have we overlooked grotesque, lively, humour- 
ous treasures in an attempt to deal with a graver kind of 
melody. 

It is no idle thought that verse which has passed the 
crucible of musicians’ brains has gathered lustre and 
melody. Even such a poet as Ben Jonson gains a new 
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radiance kindled of such lovely airs as the anonymous 
settings to “See the chariot at hand here of Love” 
and ‘‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes.” To smaller 
men and smaller pages the glamour of music is a very 
torch, illumining their farthest corners and conferring 
upon them something of immortality. Music married 
to immortal verse has nevertheless been all too long 
divorced from her. ‘The brightest hope of a work like 
the present is that it may do something to restore a closer 
and truer intercommunion. 

There is no better preparation for hearing a song than 
to read over its words. You get a glimpse of its melody 
and rhythmical movement, its colour and rhyme. You 
need no longer strain after the mere words, once possessed 
of its inner meaning. All really great singers have their 
words by heart; and the advantage of seeing them neatly 
set up, apart from the musical notes, is one not to be 
despised. But we do not depend upon this. Our pages 
show much of the humour, melody and fragrance of the 
English tongue. 

It has always seemed to the Editor that the making of 
a song book is properly a musician’s work. Who knows 
better than he the ingredients of a good song? Who can 
tell so well where to look for such melodious treasure? 
In spite of their learning and taste our literary editors 
have not always succeeded in this matter. It is as if their 
ambition set up too exclusive a standard. If the true test 
of all lyrical work is the amount of melody it contains, 


the musician’s ear deserves some share of the reader’s 
confidence. 


PREFACE 


Though it is precisely the old music-books that have 
furnished all the poetic acquisitions of recent times, 
witness Mr. A. H. Bullen’s splendid incursions into 
Elizabethan song, it is not a little remarkable that to this 
day some of the most famous Campions and Dowlands 
(deliberately wrested from their music-books) still con- 
tinue to appear as Anonymous. ‘This is not fair, and 
these pages should do something to make such negligence 
impossible. 

By far the greater number of the songs selected are from 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
little attempt has been made to cull flowers from the 
innumerable song books of Victorian and later days. A 
few more modern songs, however, have been included, 
and acknowledgment must here be made to Mr. John 
Murray for permission to give the songs of Browning, 
and to Messrs. Longmans Green and Co., Ltd., for 
allowing the insertion of William Morris’s “ Sir Giles’ 
War Song.” 
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from the Old Song Books 


ANONYMOUS 
i; Sumer is icumen in 


UMER is icumen in, 
Lhude sing cuccu ! 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 
And springeth the wude nu— 
Sing cuccu ! 


Awe bleteth after lamb, 
Lhouth after calve cu ; 

Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth, 
Murie sing cuccu ! 


Cuccu, cuccu, well singes thu, cuccu ; 
Ne swike thu naver nu ; 

Sing cuccu, nu, sing cuccu, 
Sing cuccu, sing cuccu, nu ! 


This occurs in the British Museum, Harley MSS. 978, and was discovered 

by Joseph Ritson, the antiquarian, who published it in his Ancient Songs, 

1790; English Melodies, p. 2 (Dent); Minstrelsy of England (Augener). 
Ihude] loud. awe] ewe. Ihouth] loweth. sterteth] leaps. swike] cease. 
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ae Western Wind 


ESTERN wind, when wilt thou blow ? 
The small rain down can rain : 
O gentle death, when wilt thou come ? 
For I of my life am weary. 


Words and music are in Royal MSS. 58, an early sixteenth-century quarto 
in the British Museum; English Melodies, p. 11 (Dent); Muinstrelsy of 
England (Augener). 


oe, O Willow, Willow, Willow 


HE poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree, 
Sing willow, willow, willow ! 
With his hand in his bosom, and his head upon his knee : 
O willow, willow, willow, willow, shall be my garland : 
Sing all a green willow, willow, willow, willow ! 
Aye me, the green willow must be my garland. 


He sighed in his singing and made a great moan, 
Sing willow, willow, willow ! 
I am dead to all pleasure, my true love she is gone ; 
O willow, willow, willow, willow, shall be my garland : 
Sing all a green willow, willow, willow, willow ! 
Aye me, the green willow must be my garland. 


From British Museum Add. MSS. 15117 (fol. 18), 16153 introduced by 
Shakespear into Othello, 1610; Minstrelsy of England, 1, 58 (Augener) ; there 
1s another setting by P. Humfrey, 1647-74; both this and the former music 
are reprinted in Sir F. Bridge’s Shakespeare Songs (Novello) ; Sullivan’s music 
is in Minstrelsy of England, 11, 16; for another setting, by Sir Hubert Parry, 
see English Lyrics, Bk. I (Novello). 
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ee . Welcome Yule 


Welcome Yule, thou merry man, 
In worship of this holy day. 


ELCOME be thou, Heaven-King, 
Welcome born in one morning, 
Welcome for whom we shall sing, 
‘Welcome Yule !’ 


Welcome be ye, Stephen and John, 

Welcome Innocents every one, 

Welcome Thomas Martyr one, 
Welcome Yule. 


Welcome be you, Candlemas, 

Welcome be you, Queen of Bliss, 

Welcome both to more and less, 
Welcome Yule. 


Welcome be you that are here, 

Welcome all, and make good cheer ; 

Welcome all, another year, 
Welcome Yule. 


From Sloane MS. of temp. Henry VI; printed in Ritson’s Ancient Songs ; 
with music in Carols of Christmastide (Augener). 


Re The little pretty Nightingale 


HE little pretty nightingale 
Among the leavés green, 
I would I were with her all night : 
But yet, ye wot not whom I mean. 
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The nightingale sat on a briar 
Among the thornés sharp and keen, 
And comfort me with merry cheer : 
But yet, ye wot not whom I mean. 


She did appear of all her kind 
A lady right well to be seen ; 

With words of love, told me her mind : 
But yet, ye wot not whom I mean. 


It did me good on her to look : 
Her corse was clothéd all in green ; 
Away from me her heart she took ; 
But yet, ye wot not whom I mean. 


‘ Lady,’ I cried, with rueful moan, 

* Have mind of me that true have been : 
For I love none but you alone.’ 

But yet, ye wot not whom I mean. 


From an early sixteenth century oblong octavo manuscript in the British 
Museum, Royal App. 58 (fol. 8b) ; Mznstrelsy of England, II, 107 (Augener). 


6. Soul Day 


OUL Day, Soul Day, Saul : 
One for Peter, two for Paul : 

Three for Him who made us all. 
An apple or a pear, a plum or a cherry, 
Any good thing that will make us all merry. 
Put your hand in your pocket and pull out your keys : 
Go down in the cellar, bring up what you please : 
A glass of your wine, or a cup of your beer, 
And we'll never come souling till this time next year. 
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We are a pack of merry boys all in the mind, 
We have come a-souling for what we can find. 
Soul, soul, sole of my shoe : 

If you have no apples, money will do. 

Up with your kettle, and down with your pan : 
Give us an answer—and let us be gone. 


A traditional Cheshire song for Hallowe’en. 


Es In Summer Time 


N Summer time, when flowers do spring, 
And birds sit on each tree, 

Let lords and knights say what they will, 
‘There’s none so merry as we. 

‘There’s Will and Moll, with Harry and Doll, 
And ‘Tom and bonny Bettee : 

O! how they do whisk it, caper, and frisk it, 
Under the greenwood tree. 


Our music is a little pipe 
‘That can so sweetly play, 
We hire old Hal from Whitsuntide 
Till latter Lammas Day ; 
In summer morns and holidays, 
At even, too, comes he 
And then we do skip it, caper, and trip it, 
Under the greenwood tree. 


‘Come play us Adam and Eve,’ says Dick ; 
‘ What’s that ?’ says little Pipe ; 
‘The beginning of the World ’, quoth Dick ; 


‘ For we are dancing ripe.’ 
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“Ts’t that you call? than have at all!’ 


He played with merry glee ; 


O then did we skip it, caper, and trip it, 


Under the greenwood tree. 


This merry ballad, sung to Sellenger’s Round, or the Beginning of the W orld, 
as it is called in the third stanza, dates from Elizabeth’s, if not an earlier 
period ; English Melodies, p. 37 (Dent). 


Love me little, love me long 


OVE me little, love me long, 
Is the burden of my song, 
Love that is too hot and strong 
Burneth soon to waste. 
Still I would not have thee cold, 
Nor too backward, nor too bold ; 
Love that lasteth till ’tis old, 
Fadeth not in haste. 


Winter’s cold, or summer’s heat, 
Autumn’s tempest on it beat, 
It can never know defeat, 
Never can rebel. 
Such the love that I would gain, 
Such love I tell thee plain, 
‘Thou must give or woo in vain, 
So to thee farewell. 


A manuscript which Payne Collier possessed in 1859 showed that these 
stanzas are not later than James 1; the air to which they are sung, known 
as Mad Robin, is contained in the Dancing Master, of 1686. 
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9. Robin Hood, Robin Hood 


OBIN HOOD, Robin Hood, said Little John, 
Come, dance before the queen-a, 
In a red petticoat and a green jacket, 
A white hose and a green-a ! 


An old ballad of the sixteenth century ; from Ravenscroft’s Pammelia (1609) ; 
English Melodies, p. 35 (Dent). 


10. King Fohn and the Abbot of Canterbury 


N ancient story I’ll tell you anon, 
Of a notable prince that was calléd King John ; 
And he ruled over England with main and with might, 
For he did great wrong, and maintained little right. 


Derry down, down, hey derry down. 


And I[’ll tell you a story, a story so merry, 
Concerning the Abbot of Canterbury ; 

How for his housekeeping, and high renown, 
The king he sent for him to fair London town. 


A hundred men, the king did hear say, 
The abbot did keep in his house every day ; 
And fifty gold chains, without any doubt, 
In velvet coats waited the lord abbot about. 


* How now, father abbot, I hear it of thee, 
Thou keepest a far better house than me ; 
And from thy housekeeping and high renown, 
I fear thou workest treason against my crown.’ 
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‘ My liege,’ quoth the abbot, “I would it were known, 
I never spend nothing but what is my own ; 

And I trust that Your Grace will do me no dere, 

For spending of my own true-gotten gear.’ 


‘ Yes, yes, father abbot, thy fault it is high, 
And now for the same thou needs must die ; 
For, except thou canst answer me questions three, 


Thy head shall be smitten from off thy body. 


‘ And first,’ quoth the king, ‘ when I’m in this stead, 
With my crown of gold so fair on my head, 

Among all my liegemen so noble of birth, 

Thou must tell me to one penny what I am worth. 


‘ And, secondly, tell me, without any doubt, 
How soon I may ride the whole world about. 
And at the third question thou must not shrink, 
But tell me here truly what I do think.’ 


* O, these are hard questions for my shallow wit, 
And I cannot answer Your Grace as yet : 

But if you will give me but three weeks’ space, 
I'll do my endeavour to answer your grace.’ 


‘ Now three weeks’ space to thee will I give, 
And that is the longest time thou hast to live ; 
For if thou dost not answer my questions three, 
Thy lands and thy livings are forfeit to me.’ 


Away rode the abbot all sad at that word, 
And he rode to Cambridge and Oxenford ; 
But never a doctor there was so wise, 

That could with his learning an answer devise. 
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Then home rode the abbot of comfort so cold, 

And he met his shepherd a going to fold : 

‘ How now, my lord abbot, you are welcome home, 
What news do you bring us from good King John?’ 


“Sad news, sad news, shepherd, I must give ; 
That I have but three days longer to live ; 
For if I do not answer him questions three, 
My head will be smitten from off my body. 


‘ The first is to tell him there in that stead, 
With his crown of gold so fair on his head, 
Among all his liegemen so noble of birth, 
‘To within one penny of what he is worth. 


‘ The second, to tell him, without any doubt, 
How soon he may ride this whole world about : 
And at the third question I must not shrink, 
But tell him there truly what he does think.’ 


‘Now cheer up, sire abbot, did you never hear yet, 
That a fool he may learn a wise man wit? 

Lend me horse, and serving men, and your apparel, 
And [ll ride to London to answer your quarrel. 


‘ Nay, frown not, it hath been told unto me 

I am like your lordship, as ever may be ; 

And if you will only but lend me your gown, 

There’s none that shall know us at fair London town.’ 


‘ Now horses and serving-men thou shalt have, 
With sumptuous array most gallant and brave ; 
With crozier, and mitre, and rochet, and cope, 
Fit to appear ’fore our father, the pope !’ 
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‘ Now welcome, sire abbot,’ the king he did say, 

“Tis well thou’rt come back to keep to thy day ; 
For and if thou canst answer my questions three, 
Thy life and thy living both savéd shall be. 


‘ And first, when thou seest me here in this stead, 
With my crown of gold so fair on my head, 
Among all my liegemen so noble of birth, 

Tell me to one penny what I am worth.’ 


‘For thirty pence our Saviour was sold 

Among the false Jews, as I have been told ; 
And twenty-nine is the worth of thee, 

For I think thou art one penny worser than he.’ 


The king he laughed, and swore by St Bittel, 
‘J did not think I had been worth so little ! 
—Now, secondly tell me, without any doubt, 
How soon I may ride this whole world about.’ 


“You must rise with the sun, and ride with the same, 
Until the next morning he riseth again ; 

And then Your Grace need not make any doubt, 

But in twenty-four hours you’ll ride it about.’ 


The king he laughed, and swore by St Jone, 

“I did not think it could be done so soon ! 

—Now from the third question thou must not shrink, 
But tell me here truly what I do think.’ 


* Yea, that shall I do, and make Your Grace merry, 
You think ’'m the Abbot of Canterbury ; 

But I’m his poor shepherd, as plain you may see, 
That am come to beg pardon for him and for me.’ 
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The king, he laughed, and swore by the mass, 
‘Tl make thee lord abbot this day in his place !’ 
“Nay, nay, my liege, be not in such speed, 

For, alack, I can neither write nor read !’ 


‘ Four nobles a week then will I give thee, 

For this merry jest thou hast shown unto me; 

And tell the old abbot, when thou comest home, 

Thou hast brought him a pardon from good King John ?’ 
This ballad, which can be traced to the fifteenth century, is quoted in Percy’s 
Reliques, 1765; the air, known as The King and Lord Abbot (or A Cobbler 
there was), is found in Watt’s Musical Miscellany 1, 94), 17293 it is also in 
The Beggar's Opera; Ritson, in English Songs, 1783, introduces it in con- 
nection with Prior’s Who has e’er been at Paris. In fact, it was an old minstrel 


tune; words and music are in Davidson’s Universal Melodist, 1848, and in 
Chappell’s Popular Music, 1859; Minstrelsy of England, II, 163 (Augener). 


i. Philon the Shepherd—his song 


HILE that the sun with his beams hot, 
Scorchéd the fruits in vale and mountain : 
Philon, the shepherd, late forgot, 
Sitting beside a crystal fountain. 

In shadow of a green oak tree, 

Upon his pipe this song played he : 
Adieu, Love, adieu, Love, untrue Love ! 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu, Love ! 
Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 


So long as I was in your sight, 
I was your heart, your soul, your treasure ; 
And evermore you sobbed and sighed, 
Burning in flames beyond all measure : 
Three days endured your love to me: 
And it was lost in other three. 
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Adieu, Love, adieu, Love, untrue Love ! 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu, Love ! 
Your mind is light, soon lost, for new love. 


Another shepherd you did see, 
To whom your heart was soon enchainéd : 
Full soon your love was leapt from me, 
Full soon my place he had obtainéd. 
Soon came a third your love to win, 
And we were out and he was in. 
Adieu, Love, adieu, Love, untrue Love ! 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu, Love ! 
Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 


Sure you have made me passing glad, 

‘That you your mind so soon removéd, 

Before that I the leisure had, 

‘To choose you for my best belovéd : 
For all your love was past and done, 
‘Two days before it was begun. 

Adieu, Love, adieu Love, untrue Love ! 
Untrue Love, untrue Love, adieu, Love ! 
Your mind is light, soon lost for new love. 


From Songs of Sundry Natures, 1589, where it is set as a madrigal by William 
Byrd; reprinted by G. E. P. Arkwright in the Old English edition (Joseph 
Williams) ; the verses are in Hngland’s Helicon, 1600. 


BO, Come oer the Bourn 


OME o’er the bourn, Bessy, 
Come o’er the bourn, Bessy, 
Sweet Bessy, come over to me, 
And I shall thee take 
And my dear lady make 
Before all that e’er I see. 
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A voice now is calling, 
My glad heart enthralling, 
And answer.thee now I shall ; 
O tell me, I say, 
Who ’tis calls away 
And so earnestly does me call ? 


I am thy fair lover, 

And fain would discover 
My name it is merry England. 

Therefore, come away, 

And make no more delay, 
Sweet Bessy, give me thy hand. 


Lo, here is my hand, 
Dear lover, England, 
I am thine, both mind and heart. 
For e’er to endure, 
‘Thou mayest be sure, 
Until death us two do depart. 


Shakespeare alludes to this song in King Lear, III, 6. A moralization on 
Queen Elizabeth’s accession runs thus : 


Come over the burne, Besse, 

My little pretty Besse, 

Come over the burne to me, 

The burne is this world blind, 

And Besse is mankind, 

So proper I none can find as she. 
She dances and she leaps, 

And Christ stands and clepes, 
Come over the burne, Besse, to me. 


There are two ancient musical settings,—as a song in Lute MSS., University 
Library, Cambridge, Dd. XIII, 11; and as a three-part song in the British 
Museum, Add. MSS. 5665 (fol. r40b). The song is given in English Melodies, 
p- 5 (Dent); the three-part song, edited by Abdy Williams, is in Part Song 
Book, No. 671 (Novello). 
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The Three Sisters 


HERE were three sisters fair and bright 
Jennifer, Gentle, and Rosemaree, 
And they three loved one valiant knight, 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


The eldest sister let him in, 
Jennifer, Gentle, and Rosemaree, 
And barred the door with a silver pin, 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


The second sister made his bed, 
Jennifer, Gentle, and Rosemaree, 
And placed soft pillows under his head 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


‘The youngest sister fair and bright, 
Jennifer, Gentle, and Rosemaree, 

Was resolved for to wed with this valiant knight, 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


* And if you can answer questions three,’ 
Jennifer, Gentle, and Rosemaree. 

*O then, fair maid, I will marry thee.’ 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


‘What is louder than a horn ?’ 

Jennifer, Gentle, and Rosemaree. 
‘And what is sharper than a thorn ?’ 

As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 
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‘Thunder is louder than a horn.’ 
Jennifer, Gentle, and Rosemaree. 
“And hunger is sharper than a thorn.’ 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


‘What is broader than the way ?’ 
Jennifer, Gentle, and Rosemaree, 
“And what is deeper than the sea ?’” 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


* Love is broader than the way.’ 

Jennifer, Gentle, and Rosemaree, 
‘And Hell is deeper than the sea.’ 

As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


* Right well hast thou answered my questions three.’ 
Jennifer, Gentle, and Rosemaree, 

‘And now, fair maid, I will marry thee.’ 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


From Davies Gilbert’s Ancient Christmas Carols, 2nd ed., 1823, where it is 
described as an ancient ballad, and set to its traditional air. 


14. Hey Nonny No! 


EY nonny no! 
Men are fools that wish to die, 
Hey nonny no ! 
Is’t not fine to dance and sing, 
Hey nonny no! 
When the bells of death do ring, 
Hey nonny no! 
Is’t not fine to swim in wine, 
Hey nonny no! 
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And turn, and turn upon the toe, 
Sing, hey nonny no ! 

When the winds blow and the seas flow, 
Sing, hey nonny no! 


From a Christchurch sixteenth century MS.; set to music for chorus and 
orchestra by Dame Ethel Smyth. 


15. Good Morrow, ’tis Saint Valentine’s Day 


OOD morrow, ’tis Saint Valentine’s Day 
All in the morning time 
And I, a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine. 


‘The dawn is here, 
Arise, my dear, 
And ope your casement wide, 
‘The day is consecrate to love 
And I to be your bride. 


The first stanza is quoted by Shakespeare, Hamlet, IV, 53 the air is tradi- 
tional; English Melodies, p. 36 (Dent). : 


16. Come home again 


OME home again, 
Come home again, 
My own sweet heart, come home again ; 
You are gone astray 
Out of your way, 
‘Therefore, come home again ! 
From a MS. in the King’s Library (17B, XLIII) ; there is an early sixteenth- 


century song, like this, in the British Museum, Royal App. 58 (fol. 8b), with 
the heading Cum home, swet hart. 
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By a bank as I lay 


Y a bank as I lay, 
Myself alone did muse : 

Hey ho! 
A bird’s sweet voice 
Did me rejoice, 
She sang before the day. 
Methought full well I wot her lay ; 
She said the winter’s past 


Hey ho! 


Down, derry down, down, derry down, derry down, 
derry down, derry down, derry down, down. 


Master of Spring’s sweet music, 
The lusty nightingale 

Hey ho! 
Full merrily and secretly 
She singeth in the thyke ; 
Within her breast a thorn doth prick 
To keep off her from sleep. 

Hey ho! 


Down derry, down, etc. 


Waken, therefore, youngmen, 
All ye that lovers be. 
Hey ho! 
This month of May 
So fresh, so gay, 
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So fair by field and fen, 
Hath flowered o’er each leafy den : 
Great joy it is to see. 

Hey ho! 


Down derry, down, etc. 


British Museum Royal App. 58 (fol. 1ob); the song was a favourite of 
Henry VIII, who, according to Sir Peter Carew and Laneham, often sang 1t ; 
English Melodies, p. 13 (Dent). 


18. 


The Mermaid 


NE Friday morn, when we set sail, 
Not very far from the land, 
We there did espy a fair pretty maid, 
With a comb and a glass in her hand. 
For the raging seas did roar, 
And the stormy winds did blow ; 
While we jolly sailor boys were up unto the top, 
And the landlubbers lying down below. 


Then up starts the captain of our gallant ship, 
And a brave young man was he : 
* Pve a wife and a child in fair Bristol town, 
But a widow I fear she will be.’ 
For the raging seas . . . 


Then up starts the mate of our gallant ship, 
And a bold young man was he : 
‘Oh, I have a wife in fair Portsmouth town, 
But a widow I fear she will be.’ 
For the raging seas . 
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Then up starts the cook of our gallant ship, 
And a gruff old soul was he : 
“Oh, I have a wife in fair Plymouth town, 
But a widow I fear she will be.’ 
For the raging seas . . . 


And then up spoke the little cabin-boy, 
And a pretty little boy was he : 
“Oh, I am more grieved for my daddy and my mammy, 
‘Than you for your wives all three.’ 
For the raging sea . 


Then three times round went our gallant ship, 
And three times round went she : 
For the want of a life-boat they all went down, 
And she sank to the bottom of the sea. 
For the raging seas . . . 


Taken down in 1840 by: Charles Sloman, this old chanty is probably largely 
sixteenth century; compare “‘ We be three poor mariners,”’ No. 283 ; Min- 
strelsy of England, I, 2.66. 


19. 


c. T1415 


Song of Agincourt 
Deo Gratias, Anglia, redde pro Victoria. 


UR King went forth to Normandy, 
With grace and might of chivalry : 
There God for him wrought marvellously : 
Wherefore England may call and cry : 
Deo gratias. 


He set a siegé the sooth for to say, 
‘To Harfleur town with royal array : 
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That town he won, and made a fray 
That France shall rue till Doomesday : 
Deo gratias. 


Then went our king with all his host 
Through France for all the Frenché boast : 
He spared no dread of least nor most, 

‘Till he come to Agincourt coast. 

Deo gratias. 


Then, for a sooth, that knight comely, 
In Agincourt field he fought manly : 
‘Through grace of God most mighty, 
He had both the field and the victory. 
Deo gratias. 


‘There dukes and earls, lord and baron, 
Were taken and slain, and that well done: 
And some were led into London, 

With joy and mirth and great renown. 
Deo gratias. 


Now gracious God, he save our King 
His people and all his well willing : 
Give him good life and good ending, 
‘That we with mirth may safely sing : 
Deo gratias. 


From the Pepys MS., Ex Bibliothec. Bodleiana, Arch. B. Seld. ro, Oxford, 
where both music and verse is given; the music is probably by John Dun- 
stable; another copy is in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
printed in Burney’s History of Music (II, 384), 1782; English Carols of the 
Fifteenth Century, edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland (Leadenhall Press) ; 
English Melodies, p. xxiii (Dent). 
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ive The Boar's Head Carol 


HE Boar’s Head in hand bear I, 
Bedeckt with bays and rosemary : 
And I pray you, my masters, be merry 
Quot estis in convivio 
Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino. 


The Boar’s Head as I understand 
Is the rarest dish in all this land, 
Which thus bedeckt with a gay garland 
Let us servire cantico 

Caput apri defero 

Reddens laudes Domino. 


Our steward hath provided this 
In honour of the King of Bliss, 
Which on this day to be served is 
In Reginensi Atrio. 

Caput apri defers 

Reddens laudes Domino. 


Wynkyn de Worde’s Christmasse Carolles, 1521 3 Christmas Album (Augener, 
8986b) ; English Melodies, p. 14 (Dent). 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


134.0 P1400 


1, Flee from the Press 


he from the press, and dwell with stedfastness ; 
Suffice thee thy good, though it be small ; 
For hoard hath hate, and climbing tickleness, 
at 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


Press hath envy, and weal is blent over all. 
Savour no more than thee behové shall ; 

Do well thyself that other folk canst rede ; 
And truth thee shall deliver : it is no dread. 


Pain, pain thee not each crooked to redress 
In trust of her that turneth as a ball, 

Great rest doth stand in little business ; 
Beware also to spurn against a nail, 

Strive not as doth a crocca with a wall 
Danton thyself that dauntest others deed, 
And truth thee shall deliver : it is no dread. 


‘That thee is sent, receive in buxomness ; 

The wrestling of this world asketh a fall ; 

Here is no home, here is but wilderness ; 

Forth, pilgrim ! forth, beast out of thy stall ! 
Look up on high, and thank the God of all ; 
Waive thou thy lust, and let thy ghost thee lead : 
And truth shall thee deliver : it is no dread. 


tickleness] ticklishness. blent] blended. rede] counsel. crocca] earthen 
crock. danton] subdue, daunt. 


22. 


JOHN SKELTON 


1460 ?-1529 
Star of the Morrow 


‘TAR of the morrow gray, 
‘The blossom on the spray, 
The freshest flower of May ; 


Maidenly demure, 
Of womanhood the lure, 
Wherefore I make you sure : 
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It were a heavenly health, 
It were an endless wealth, 
A life for God Himself, 


To hear this nightingale, 
Among the birdés small, 
Warbling in the vale : 


Dug, dug, 

Jug, jug, 

Good year and good luck, 

With chuk, chuk, chuk, chuk. 
From the Garland of Laurell. 


WILLIAM DUNBAR 
1465 ?-1530 


oe Now gladdeth every living Creature 


OW gladdeth every living creature, 
With bliss and comfortable gladness, 
The heaven’s King is clad in our nature, 

Us from the death with ransom to redress ; 
The lamp of joy, that chases all darknéss, 
Ascended is to be the world’s light, 

From every bale our boundes for to bless, 
Born of the glorious Virgin Mary bright. 


Above the radiant heaven ethereal, 
The court of stars, the course of sun and moon, 
The potent prince of joy imperial, 
The high surmounting Emperor abone, 
Is coming from His mighty Father’s throne 
In earth, with an inestimable light, 
And praised of angels with a sweet intone ; 
Born of the glorious Virgin Mary bright. 
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Who ever in earth heard so blythe a story, 
Or tidings of so great felicity ? 
As how the garthé of all grace and glory, 
For love and mercy hath ta’en humanity ; 
Maker of angels, man, earth, heaven, and sea, 
And to overcome our foe, and put to flight, 
Is coming a babe, full of benignity, 
Born of the glorious Virgin Mary bright. 


The sovereign senior of all celsitude, 
‘That sits above the ordered Cherabin, 
Which all things create, and all things does include, 
‘That never end shall, never did begin, 
But Whom is naught, from Whom no time does rin 
With Whom all good is, with Whom is every wight, 
Is with His wounds come for to wash our sin ; 


Born of the most chaste Virgin Mary bright. 
Fitzgibbon’s Early English Poetry and Palgrave’s Treasury of Sacred Song 
have popularized this fine carol. 


bale] sorrow. boundes] boundaries. abone] above. in earth] to earth. 
garthe] garden, celsitude] height. but] without. rin] run, 


WILLIAM CORNISH 
1480-1524 
24, Blow thy horn, Hunter 


JD LOW thy horn, Hunter, 

Come blow thy horn on high : 
In yonder wood there lies a doe, 
In faith, she will! not die, 
Come, blow thy horn, Hunter, 
Come, blow thy horn, jolly Hunter. 


ca: 


WILLIAM CORNISH 


Fare thee well, Lady, 

The day doth break on high : 

And hounds and horn proclaim the morn 
Is surely passing by : 

So fare thee well, Lady : 

Now fare thee well, dearest Lady. 


Sound the horn, Huntsman, 

Now sound the horn on high : 

‘The chase is done, the race is won, 
And homewards now we hie: 

So sound the horn, Huntsman : 

Now sound the horn, jolly Huntsman. 


British Museum Royal App. 58; English Melodies, p. 16 (Dent). 


HENRY VIII 
26. Alas, what shall I do for Love ? 


1491-1547 


LAS, what shall I do for love ? 
For love alas! for love what shall I do? 
Since none so kind | 
I do you find 
To keep you me unto, | 


I cannot sleep, my heart doth weep : 
For love, alas, in vain, in vain I sigh ! 
Since now alone 
I make my moan, 
And you come never nigh. 
From British Museum Add. MSS. 31922 (fol. 2ob) ; both music and yerse 
are by Henry VIII, Kings’ Music, p. 12 (Augener), 
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2.6. 


HENRY VIII 


The Kynge’s Balade 


ASTIME with good company 
I love, and shall, until I die ; 
Grudge who will, but none deny, 
So God be pleased, this life will I 
For my pastance, 
Hunt, sing, and dance ; 
My heart is set, 
All goodly sport, 
‘To my comfort, 


Who shall me let ? 


Youth will needs have dalliance, 
Of good or ill some pastance ; 
Company me thinketh the best 
All thoughts and fantasies to digest : 
For idleness 
Is chief mistress 
Of vices all : 
‘Then who can say 
But pass the day 
Is best of all ? 


Company with honesty 
Is virtue sure and vice to flee : 
Company is good or ill, 
But every man has his free will. 
The best I sue, 
‘The worst eschew : 
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My mind shall be 
Virtue to use, 
Vice to refuse, 

I shall use me. 


British Museum Add. MSS. 5665; the royal ballad seems to have been 
inspired by Rastell’s Tyme to pas with goodly sport, from Four Elements, 1519, 
though it may have anticipated it; Kings’ Music (Augener) ; English 
Melodies, p. 17 (Dent). 


pastance] pastime. let] hinder. 


27. O my Heart ! 


MY heart ! 
And O my heart ! 
It is so sore, 
My heart it is so sore, 
Since I must needs from my love depart, 
And know no cause wherefore. 


Cruel Fair, 
How shouldst thou care? 
Thou wilt not heed 
My direst, direst need : 
And I shall meet thee alas ! no more, 
But know no cause wherefore. 


From British Museum Add. MSS. 31922 (fol. 22b); words and music are 
Henry VIII’s; Kings’ Music, p. 14 (Augener). 


#/ 


28. 


SIR THOMAS WYATT 


To his Lute 


Y lute, awake! Perform the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste, 
And end that I have now begun ; 
For when this song is sung and past, 
My lute, be still, for I have done. 


As to be heard where ear is none, 
As lead to grave in marble stone, 
My song may pierce her heart as soon : 
Should we then sing, or sigh, or moan ? 
No, no, my lute! for I have done. 


The rocks do not so cruelly 
Repulse the waves continually, 
As she my suit and affection ; 
So that I am past remedy : 
Whereby my lute and I have done. 


Proud of the spoil that thou hast got 
Of simple hearts thorough Love’s shot, 
By whom, unkind, thou hast them won ; 
Think not he hath his bow forgot, 
Although my lute and I have done. 


Vengeance shall fall on thy disdain, 

That makest but game of earnest pain ; 
‘Trow not alone under the sun 

Unquit to cause thy lover’s plain, 
Although my lute and I have done 
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Eee 


SIR THOMAS WYATT 


Now cease, my lute! This is the last 

Labour that thou and I shall waste ; 
And ended is that we begun : 

Now is this song both sung and past— 
My lute, be still, for I have done. 


From Tottel’s Miscellany, 1557. 
plain] plaint. 


29. Ah, Robin ! 


‘« AH, Robin, 
Jolly Robin ! 
Tell me how thy lady doeth, 
And thou shalt know of mine.’ 
* My lady is unkind, perdy,’ 
‘ Alack, why is she so?’ 
“ She loveth another better than me ; 
And yet she will say no.’ 


‘I find no such doubleness ; 
I find women true : 
My lady loveth me doubtless, 
And will change for no new.’ 
‘Thou art happy while that doth last ; 
But I say as I find ; 
That women’s love is but a blast, 
And turneth with the wind. 


Such folks can take no harm by love, 
‘That can abide their turn ; 

But I, alas ! can no way prove 
In love, but lake, and morne. 


a 


SIR THOMAS WYATT 


But if thou wilt avoid thy harm, 
Learn this lesson of me, 

At others’ fires thyself to warm, 
And let them warm with thee.’ 


From Nuge Antique. Shakespeare alludes to this song in Twelfth Night, 
IV, 2; William Cornysh first set the verses as a three-part madrigal, British 
Museum, Add. MSS. 31922 (fol. 51b), the date of which is about 1525; 
Charles Wood has a modern setting of Wyatt’s stanzas (Augener). 


lake] blame. 


ANNE BOLEYN 
1507-36 
B0. O Death, rock me on Sleep 
DEATH, rock me on sleep, 
Bring me on quiet rest : 
Let pass my very guiltless ghost 
Out of my careful breast. 
Toll on the passing bell, 
Ring out the doleful knell : 
Let the sound my death tell, 
For I must die : 
There is no remedy : 
For now I die. 


My pains who can express ? 
Alas! they are so strong, 
My dolour will not suffer strength 
My life for to prolong. 
Toll on the passing bell, 
Ring out the doleful knell : 
Let the sound my death tell, 
For I must die : 
There is no remedy : 
For now I die. 
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Alone in prison strong, 
I wail my destiny ; 
Wo worth this cruel hap that I 
Should taste this misery, 
Toll on the passing bell, 
Ring out the doleful knell : 
Let the sound my death tell : 
For I must die : 
There is no remedy : 
For now I die. 


Farewell, my pleasures past, 
Welcome, my present pain : 
I feel my torments so increase 
That life cannot remain. 
Cease now the passing bell, 
Rung is my doleful knell; 
For the sound my death doth tell. 
Death doth draw nigh : 
Sound my end dolefully, 
For now I die. 


From British Museum Add. MSS. 15117 (fol. 3b); Ritson conjectured that 
the poem was by George, Viscount Rochford, Anne Boleyn’s brother and 
fellow-victim ; King’s Music, p. 16 (Augener). 


oie Defiled is my name 


EFILED is my name full sore, 
‘Through cruel spite and false report, 
‘That I may say for evermore : 
Farewell, my joy; adieu, comfort. 
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Full wrongfully ye judge of me ; 

Unto my fame a mortal wound ; 
Say what ye list-—it will not be, 

Ye seek for that cannot be found : 
Defiléd is my name. 


From British Museum, Add. MSS. 30480, temp. Elizabeth, where the musical 
setting is by Robert Johnson, a famous lutenist and composer of the period ; 
Hawkins has printed both words and music in his History. 


THOMAS, LORD VAUX 
1510-56 


De How can the Tree but waste ? 


OW can the tree but waste and wither away, 
That hath not sometime comfort of the sun : 
How can the flower but fade and soon decay, 
‘That always is with dark clouds overrun ? 
is this a life ? 
Nay, death I may it call, 
That feels each pain, and knows no joy at all. 


What foodless beast can live long in good plight ? 
Or what’s the life where senses there be none ? 
Or what availeth eyes without their sight ? 
Or else a tongue to him that is alone ? 
Is this a life ? 
Nay, death I may it call, 
That feels each pain, and knows no joy at all. 


Whereto serve ears if that there be no sound ? 
Or such a head where no device doth grow, 
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But all of plaints, since sorrow is the ground 
Whereby the heart doth pine in deadly woe ? 
Is this a life ? 
Nay, death I may it call, 

That feels each pain, and knows no joy at all. 
From The Paradise of Dayntie Devices, 1576 ; with music in the Giles Earle 
Song-book, 1615, in the British Museum ; also contained in W. Barley’s New 
Booke of Tabliture, 1596; a reprint is in English Melodies, p. 26 (Dent) ; 


modern settings of the ancient verse include one by Charles Wood, in Four 
Songs (Augener), and another by R. Vaughan-Williams (Boosey). 


JAMES V OF SCOTLAND 


1512-42 


ay The Folly Beggar 


HERE was a jolly beggar, and a beggin’ he was boun’, 
And he took up his quarters into a landwart toun. 


And we’ll gang nae mair a-rovin’, a-rovin’ in the nicht, 
Let the heart be e’er sae lovin’, or the moon shine ne’er 
sae bricht. 


He wad neither lie in barn, nor yet wad he in byre, 
But in ahint the ha’ door, or else afore the fire. 


And we'll gang nae mair a-rovin’.. . 


The beggar’s bed was made at e’en wi’ gude clean strae and hay, 
And in ahint the ha’ door, and there the beggar lay. 


And we’ll gang nae mair a-rovin’. . . 


Up rose the gude man’s dochter, and for to bar the door ; 
And there she saw the beggar standin’ i’ the floor. 


And we’ll gang nae mair a-rovin’.. . 
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He took the lassie in his arms, and off with her he ran. 
. ‘ ; ; ; 
“QO! hoolie, hoolie, wi’ me, sir; ye’ll wauken our gude man. 


And we'll gang nae mair a-rovin’. . . 


The beggar was a cunnin’ loon, and ne’er a word he spak, 
Until the cock began to craw; syne he began to crack, 


And we’ll gang nae mair a-rovin’ . 


‘Is there ony dowgs into this toun ? maiden, tell me true.’ 
‘And what wad ye do wi’ them, my hinnie and my dow ?’ 


And we’ll gang nae mair a-rovin’ . . 


‘'They’ll ryve a my meal-pocks, and do me mickle wrang.’ 
‘O! dule for the dooin’ o’t ! are ye the puir man ?’ 


And we gang nae mair a-rovin’.. . 


Then she took up the meal-pocks, and flang them ower the wa’ ; 
‘’The de’il gae wi’ the meal-pocks, an’ tak’ yoursel’ awa’.’ 


And we'll gang nae mair a-rovin’ . . . 


“I took ye for some gentleman, at least the Laird 0’ Brodie : 
O! dule for the doin’ o’t ! are ye the puir bodie ?’ 


And we’ll gang nae mair a-rovin’ . . . 


He took the lassie in his arms, and gae her kisses three, 
And four-and-twenty hundred merks for havin’ made sae free. 


And we’ll gang nae mair a-rovin’ . . . 


He took a horn frae his side, and blew baith loud and shrill, 
And four-and-twenty beltit knichts came skippin’ ower the hill 
And we’ll gang nae mair a-rovin’ . 
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And he took out hisflittle knife, loot a’ his duddies fa’, 
And he was the brawest gentleman that was amang them a’, 


From Davidson’s Universal Melodist (IJ, 369), 1848, where the ballad is sung 


JAMES V OF SCOTLAND 


And we’ll gang nae mair a-rovin’ . . . 


to an old Scottish melody. 


hoolie] carefully. hinnie] honey. dow] dove. ryve] pierce. dule] woe. 


duddies] clothes. 


34. 


The Gaberlunzie Man 


HE pawky auld carle came o’er the lea, 
Wi’ mony goode’ens and days to me; 


Say’n ‘ Gudewife, for your courtesie, 
Will ye lodge a silly poor man ?’ 

The night was cauld, the carle was wat, 

And down ayont the ingle he sat ; 

My daughter’s shouthers he ’gan to clap, 
And loudly ranted and sang. 


*O wow !’ quo’ he, ‘ were J as free 

As first when I saw this countrie, 

How blythe and merry wad I be ! 
And I wad ne’er think lang.’ 

He grew canty, she grew fain, 

But little did her auld minny ken 

What thir slee twa together were saying, 
When wooing they were sae thrang. 


‘And O !’ quo’ he, ‘an’ ye were as black 
As e’er the crown o’ my daddie’s hat, 
On a’ my kin I’d turn my back, 

And awa wi’ thee I’d gang.’ 
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‘And O!’ quo’ she, ‘ were I as white, 
As e’er the snaw lay on the dyke, 
I’d cleid me braw and lady-like, 

And awa wi’ thee I’d gang.’ 


Between the twa was made a plot ; 
They rase a wee before the cock, 
And wilily they shot the lock, 

And fast to the bent they’re gane, 
Up i’ the morn the auld wife rase, 
And at her leisure put on her claise ; 
Syne to the servants’ bed she gaes, 

To spier for the silly poor man. 


She gaed to the bed where the beggar lay ; 

The strae was cauld—he was away ; 

She clapp’d her hands, cried, ‘ Dulefu’ day ! 
For some o” our gear will be gane.’ 

Some ran to coffer, and some to kist, 

But naught was stown that could be miss’d ; 

She danc’d her lane, cried, ‘ Praise be bless’d ! 
I have lodg’d a leal poor man !’ 


* Since naething’s awa’, as we can learn, 

The kirn’s to kirn, and milk to yearn, 

Gae but the house, lass, and wauken my bairn, 
And bid her come quickly ben.’ 

The servant gaed where the doughter lay ; 

‘The sheets were cauld, she was away ,— 

“ Gudewife ’, she cried, ‘ O ! well-a-day ! 
She’s aff wi’ the silly poor man !’ 
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“O fy gar ride, and fy gar rin, 

And haste,—these traitors find again ! 

For she’s be burn’d, and he’s be slain, 
The wearifu’ beggarly man !’ 

Some rode upo’ horse, some ran a-fit, 

‘The wife was wud, and out o’ her wit; 

She couldna gang, nor yet could she sit, 
But ay she curs’d and she bann’d. 


Meantime, far o’er the lily lea, 
The twa with hearts sae blithe and free, 
Sat safe beneath a hawthorn tree, 

Where a wimpling burnie ran. 
To lo’e her for ay he gave her his aith ; 
Quoth she, ‘To leave thee, I will be laith, 
For I with thee can fear nae scaith, 

My winsome Gab’lunzie man.’ 


“O! kend, my minnie, I were wi’ you, 
Ill-fardly wad she crook her mou ; 
Sic a poor man she’d never trow, 

After the Gab’lunzie man.’ 
‘ My dear ’, quo’ he, ‘ ye’re yet o’er young, 
And hae nae learnt the beggar’s tongue, 
To carry wi’ me frae town to town 

The Gaberlunzie man. 


From Ambrose Philips Old Ballads, III, 1725; with music in Davidson’s 
Universal Melodist, II, 1847. 


wat] drunk. canty] cheerful, lively. minny] mother. slee]sly. to the bent] 
to the moors. kist] chest. yearn] curdle. ben] in. gar] cause, compel. 
wud] mad. gaberlunzie] strolling beggar. ill-fardly] ill-favouredly. 
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HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY 


1516-47 
358 Summer 


HE soote season that bud and bloom forth brings, 
With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale : 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings ; 
The turtle to her make hath told her tale. 
Summer is come, for every spray now springs : 
The hart hath hung his old head on the pale ; 
The buck in brake his winter coat he flings ; 
The fishes flit with new repairéd scale. 
The adder all her slough away she flings ; 
The swift swallow pursueth the flies smale ; 
The busy bee her honey now she mings ; 
Winter is worn that was the flower’s bale. 


And thus I see among these pleasant things 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs. 


soote] sweet. make] mate. mings] mingles, mixes. 


RICHARD EDWARDES 
1523-66 
RO: In going to my naked Bed 


Amantium tre@ amorts redintégratio est 


N going to my naked bed as one that would have slept, 

I heard a wife sing to her child, that long before had wept ; 
She sighéd sore, and sang full sweet, to bring the babe to rest, 
‘That would not cease, but criéd still, in sucking at her breast. 
She was full weary of her watch, and grievéd with her child ; 
She rockéd it, and rated it, till that on her it smiled. 
‘Then did she say, Now have'I found the proverb true to prove 
The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 
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Then took I paper, pen, and ink, this proverb for to write, 

I register for to remain of such a worthy wight : 

As she proceeded thus in song unto her little brat, 

Much matter utter’d she of weight, in place whereas she sat : 
And provéd plain, there was no beast, nor creature bearing life, 
Could well be known to live in love without discord and strife : 
Then kisséd she her little babe, and sware by God above, 

The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 


I marvel much, pardy (quoth she) for to behold the rout, 

To see man, woman, boy, and beast, to toss the world about : 

Some kneel, some crouch, some beck, some check, and some can 
smoothly smile, 

And some embrace others in arm, and there think many a wile, 

Some stand aloof at cap and knee, some humble and some stout, 

Yet are they never friends in deed until they once fall out : 

Thus ended she her song, and said, before she did remove, 

The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 


From the Paradise of Dayntie Devices, 1§76, where two additional stanzas 
are given; the madrigal with music is in British Museum Add. MSS. 36526 
the date of the MS. is 1598; published by Novello, Glee-Hive, No. 65. 


B75 Where griping Griefs the Heart 
would wound 


HERE griping griefs the heart would wound, 
And doleful dumps the mind oppress, 
There music with her silver sound 
With speed is wont to send redress : 
Of troubled minds, in every sore, 
Sweet music hath a salve in store. 
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In joy, it makes our mirth abound ; 
In woe, it cheers our heavy sprites : 
Be-strawghted heads relief have found ; 
By music’s pleasant sweet delights, 
Our senses all, what shall I say more ? 
Are subject unto music’s lore, 


The gods by music have their praise ; 
The life the soul therein doth joy : 
For, as the Roman poet says ; 
In seas, whom pirates would destroy ; 
A dolphin saved from death most sharp 
Arion playing on his harp. 


O heavenly gift that rules the mind ; 
Even as the stern doth rule the ship ! 
O music, whom the gods assigned 
‘To comfort man, whom cares would nip ! 
Since thou both man and beast dost move ; 
What beast is he, will thee disprove ? 


From the Paradise of Dayntie Devices; Shakespeare quotes a few words 
of the song in Romeo and Fultet, IV, 3: 


Peter. “ . . . Why ‘Silver Sound?’ why ‘ Musicke with her silver 
sound?’ what say you, Simon Catling? 


1st Musician. Marry, sir, because silver hath a sweet sound. 
Pet. Pretty! what say you, Hugh Rebecke? 

2nd Mus. I say, silver sound, because Musicians sound for silver. 
Pet. Pretty too! what say you, James Sound-post. 

3rd Mus. Faith, I know not what to say. 


Pet. . . . Iwill say for you: It is ‘ Musicke with her silver sound,’ 
because Musicians have no gold for sounding.” 


Hawkins printed the music, a four-part setting by Edwardes himself, ‘ from 
an ancient manuscript.’ 
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FRANCIS KINWELMERSH 
; Si. 1525 
Ros For Christmas Day 


Rejorce, rejoice with heart and voice, 
In Christés birth this day, rejoice! 
ROM Virgin’s womb this day did spring 
The precious seed that only saved man : 
This day let man rejoice, and sweetly sing, 
Since on this day salvation first began. 
‘This day did Christ man’s soul from death remove, 
With glorious saints to dwell in heaven above. 


‘This day to man came pledge of perfect peace, 
This day to man came love and unity : 

This day man’s grief began for to surcease, 
‘This day did man receive a remedy, 

For each offence and every deadly sin, 

With guilty heart, that erst he wandered in, 


In Christés flock, let love be surely placed, 
From Christés flock, let concord hate expel ; 
Of Christés flock let love be so embraced, 
As we in Christ, and Christ in us may dwell. 
Christ is the author of all unity, 
From whence proceedeth all felicity. 


O sing unto this glittering glorious King, 
O praise His name ; let every living thing, 
Let heart and voice, like bells of silver ring, 
The comfort that this day did bring. 
Let lute, let shawm, with sound of sweet delight, 
The joy of Christés birth this day recite. 
From the Paradise of Dayntie Devices, 1576; set to music as an anthem of 
five parts, in William Byrd’s Songs of Sundry Natures, 1589; reprinted by 
G. E. P. Arkwright (Joseph Williams); another modern copy is in Carols 
and Songs of Christmastide (Augener). 
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JASPER HEYWOOD 


Look ere you leap 


F thou in surety safe wilt sit, 
If thou delight at rest to dwell, 
Spend no more words than shall seem fit, 
Let tongue in silence talk expel : 
In all things that thou seest men bent, 
See all, say naught, hold thee content. 


In worldly works degrees are three, 
Makers, doers, and lookers-on : 
The lookers-on have liberty, 
Both the others to judge upon : 
Wherefore, in all, as men are bent, 
See all, say naught, hold thee content. 


The makers oft are in fault found, 
The doers doubt of praise or shame ; 
The lookers-on find surest ground, 


They have the fruit, yet free from blame : 


This doth persuade in all here meant, 
See all, say naught, hold thee content. 


The proverb is not south and west 
Which hath been said long time ago ; 
Of little meddling cometh rest, 
‘The busy man ne’er wanted woe : 
The best way is in all worlds sent, 
See all, say naught, hold thee content. 


From the Paradise of Daynty Devices, 1576. 
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1535-98 


i atonal 


GRAY 


fi. 1537 
40. The Hunt is up 


HE hunt is up, the hunt is up 
And it is well nigh day ; 
And Harry, our King, is gone hunting 
To bring his deer to bay. 


The East is bright with morning light, 
And darkness it is fled : 
‘The merry horn wakes up the morn 


'To leave his idle bed. 


Behold the skies with golden dyes 
Are glowing all around ; 

The grass is green, and so are the treen, 
All laughing at the sound. 


The horses snort to see the sport 
The dogs are running free, 

The woods rejoice at the merry noise 
Of ‘ hey tantara tee ree.’ 


‘The sun is glad to see us clad 
All in our lusty green, 

And smiles in the sky as he riseth high 
‘To see and to be seen. 


Awake all men, I say again, 
Be merry as you may ; 

For Harry, our King, is gone hunting 
'To bring his deer to bay. 


The proper air for these old verses is in Musick’s Delight on the Cithren, 
1666; Minstrelsy of England, I, p. 249; English Melodies, p. 19 (Augener). 


treen] trees. 
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WILLIAM BYRD 
™ 1538 ?-1623 


ane This sweet and merry Month 


HIS sweet and merry month of May, 
While Nature wantons in her prime, 
And birds do sing, and beasts do play. 
For pleasure of the joyful time 
I choose the first for holiday 
And greet Eliza with the rhyme. 
O beauteous Queen of second Troy, 
‘Take well in worth a simple toy. 


Byrd set his own poem as a four-part madrigal. 


Az. My sweet little Baby, what meanest 
thou to cry ? 


Y sweet little baby, what meanest thou to cry? 

Be still, my blessed babe, though cause thou hast to mourn, 
Whose blood most innocent to shed the cruel king hath sworn ; 
And lo, alas ! behold what slaughter he doth make, 

Shedding the blood of infants all, sweet Saviour, for Thy sake. 

A King, a King is born, they say, which King this king would kill: 

O, woe and woeful heavy day, when wretches have their will ! 
Lulla, la lulla, lulla lullaby. 


Three kings this King of kings to see are come from far, 

‘To each unknown, with offerings great, by guiding of a star ; 

And shepherds heard the song, which angels bright did sing, 

Giving all glory unto God for coming of this King, 

Which must be made away—King Herod would him kill ; 

O, woe and woeful heavy day, when wretches have their will ! 
Lulla, la lulla, lulla lullaby. 
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Lo, lo, my little babe, be still, lament no more ; 

From fury thou shalt step aside, help have we still in store : 

We heavenly warning have some other soil to seek ; 

From death must fly the Lord of Life, as lamb doth mild and 
meek : 

Thus must, my babe, obey the king that would him kill ; 

O, woe and woeful heavy day, when wretches have their will ! 

Lulla, la lulla, lulla lullaby. 


But thou shalt live and reign, as Sibyls hath foresaid, 

As all the prophets prophecy, whose mother, yet a maid 

And perfect virgin pure, with her breasts shall upbreed 

Both God and man that all hath made, the son of heavenly seed : 

Whom caitiffs none can ’tray, whom tyrants none can kill: 

O, joy and joyful happy day, when wretches want their will ! 
Lulla, la lulla, lulla lullaby. 


From Byrd’s Psalmes, Sonnets, &c., 1588, where it is set for five voices ; 
Novello has reprinted it as A lullaby. 


SIR EDWARD DYER 
1545-1607 


43. My Mind to me a Kingdom is 


Y mind to mea kingdom 1s, 
Such perfect joys therein I find, 
‘That it excels all other bliss, 
The world affords or grows by kind : 
Though much I want that most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


No princely pomp, no wealthy store, 
No force to win the victory : 

No cunning wit to salve a sore, 
No shape to feed a cunning eye : 
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To none of these am I in thrall, 
For why, my mind to me is all. 


Content I live with this my stay, 
I wish no more than may suffice : 
[ press to bear no mighty sway, 
Look what I want, my mind supplies : 
Thus do I triumph like a king, 
Content with what my mind doth bring. 


Some have too much and yet do want, 
I little have, but wish no more: 
‘They are but poor, for much they want, 
And I am rich with little store : 
They poor, I rich; they beg, I give ; 
They lack, I leave; they pine, I live. 


Some weigh their pleasure by their lust, 
Their wisdom by the rage of will: 
Their treasure is their only trust, 
And crooked craft their school of skill : 
But all the pleasure I can find, 
Is the content of a quiet mind. 


My health is wealth and perfect ease, 

A conscience clean my chief defence : 
I do not seek by bribes to please : 

Nor by deceit to give offence : 
‘Thus do I live, thus will I die— 
Would all did as well as I. 


Pills to Purge Melancholy (IV, 88), 1719; Byrd has a five-part setting in 
Psalms, Sonnets, and Songs, 1588 but the proper air is traditional, and by 
an unknown hand; English Melodies, III (Dent); Minstrelsy of England 


(Augener) ; reprinted by Banks & Son (York). 
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44. 


NICHOLAS BRETON 


Shall we go dance the Hay ? 


HALL we go dance the Hay? 
The Hay? 
Never piper could ever play 
Better shepherd’s roundelay. 


Shall we go sing the song? 
The song? 

Never love did ever wrong : 

Fair maids, hold hands all along. 


Shall we go learn to woo? 
To woo? 

Never thought came ever to, 

Better deed could better do. 


Shall we go learn to kiss ? 

To kiss ? 
Never heart could ever miss, 
Comfort where true meaning is. 


Thus at base they run, 
They run, 


When the sport was scarce begun : 


But I awaked, and all was done. 


1545-1626 


From England’s Helicon, 1600; set by Sir Charles Stanford as a four-part 


song. 
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45. Phillida and Coridon 


N the merry month of May, 
In a morn by break of day, 

Forth I walk’d by the wood-side 
When as May was in his pride : 
There I spiéd all alone 
Phillida and Coridon. 
Much ado there was, God wot ! 
He would love and she would not. 
She said, Never man was true ; 

. He said, None was false to you. 
He said, He had loved her long ; 
She said, Love should have no wrong. 
Coridon would kiss her then ; 

She said, Maids must kiss no men 
Till they did for good and all; 
‘Then she made the shepherd call 
All the heavens to witness truth 
Never loved a truer youth. 

Thus with many a pretty oath, 
Yea and nay, and faith and troth, 
Such as silly shepherds use 

When they will not Love abuse, 
Love, which had been long deluded, 
Was with kisses sweet concluded ; 
And Phillida with garlands gay, 
Was made the Lady of the May. 


The first setting of this pastoral, by Michael Este, was sung one fine morning 
during Queen Elizabeth’s progress at Elvetham (Hampshire) in 1591. Este 
published it in his collection of Madrigals, 1604. John Wilson’s later setting, 
as a song, now the popular one, is contained in Playford’s Select Musicall 
Ayres ; Minstrelsy of England, I, 69 (Augener). 
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NICHOLAS YONGE 
1550-1619 


Zephyrus brings the Time 


EPHYRUS brings the time that sweetly scenteth 
With flowers and herbs which winter’s frost exileth. 
Progne now chirpeth, Philomel lamenteth 
Flora the garlands white and red compileth : 
Fields do rejoice, the frowning sky relenteth, 
Jove to behold his dearest daughter smileth : 
The air, the water, the earth, to joy consenteth, 
Each creature now to love him reconcileth. 
But with me wretch, the storms of woe perséver, 
And heavy sighs which from my heart she straineth, 
That took the key thereof to heaven for ever, 
So that singing of birds, and springtime’s flowering, 
And ladies’ love that men’s affection gaineth, 
Are like a desert, and cruel beasts devouring. 


From Nicholas Yonge’s translations from the Italian in his Musica Trans- 
alpina, Bk. I, 1588. The verse is in England’s Helicon, 1600; also in Arber’s 
English Garner, III. Gironimo Conversi’s music is given in the first book 
of Yonge’s Musica Transalpina, which has an Italian text beginning Zephiro 


torna. 


47. 


In Book II, 1597, the setting of the same verse is by Alfonso Ferabosco. 


EDMUND SPENSER 
1552-99 
The merry Cuckoo 


HE merry cuckoo, messenger of spring, 
His trumpet shrill hath thrice already sounded, 
That warns all lovers wait upon their king, 
Who now is coming forth with garland crownéd. 
With noise whereof the quire of birds resounded, 
Their anthems sweet, devised of Love’s praise, 
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That all the woods their echoes back rebounded, 
As if they knew the meaning of their lays. 
But ’mongst them all, which did Love’s honour raise, 
No word was heard of her that most it ought ; 
But she his precept proudly disobeys, 
And doth his idle message set at nought. 
‘Therefore, O Love, unless she turn to thee 
Ere cuckoo end, let her a rebel be. 


From the Amoretti or Love Sonnets of Spenser, 1594; Greene set twenty- 
five of these as Amoretti ; Moftat’s Minstrelsy of England (Bayley & Ferguson). 


48. Love, lift me up 


OVE, lift me up upon thy golden wings, 
From this base world unto thy heaven’s height, 
Where I may see those admirable things 
Which there thou workest by thy sovereign might, 
Far above feeble reach of earthly sight, 
That I thereof a heavenly hymn may sing 
Unto the God of Love, high heaven’s King. 


49. Shepherds, that wont on pipes 


HEPHERDS, that wont on pipes of oaten reed 
Oft-times to plain your love’s concealed smart, 
And with your piteous lays have learnt to breed 
Compassion in a country lass’s heart : 
Hearken, ye gentle shepherds, to my song, 
And place my doleful plaint your plaints among. 
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To you alone, I sing this mournful verse, 
The mournfull’st verse that ever man did sing ; 
To you whose softened hearts it may unpierce 
With dolour’s dart for death of Astrophel. 
To you I sing, and to none other wight, 
For well I wot, my rimes be rudely dight. 


Yet as they be, if any nicer wit 
Shall hap to hear, or covet them to read : 
Think he, that such are for such ones most fit, 
Made not to please the living but the dead. 
And if in him famed pity ever please : 
Let him be moved to pity such a case. 


From England's Helicon, 1600. 


ifey Like as a Huntsman 


| (ie as a huntsman after weary chase, 
Seeing the game escape from him away, 

Sits down to rest him in some shady place, 

With panting hounds beguiléd of their prey ; 

So after long pursuit and vain assay, 

When I all weary had the chase forsook, 

The gentle deer returned the self-same way, 

Thinking to quench her thirst at the next brook. 

There she beholding me with milder look, 

Sought not to fly, but fearless still did bide 

Till I in hand her yet half-trembling took, 

And with her own goodwill her firmly tied : 

Strange thing meseemed to see a beast so wild 

So goodly won with her own will beguiled. 
From Spenser’s Amoretti, which Dr. Greene set for voice, harpsichord, and 
violin ; the autograph is in the British Museum, Add. MSS. 31626 (fol. 25b), 
1738; Minstrelsy of England, I, 90 (Augener). 
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[Phe Easter 


OST glorious Lord of Lyfe! that, on this day, 
Didst make Thy triumph over death and sin ; 
And, having harrowed hell, didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win : 
This joyous day, deare Lord, with joy begin ; 
And grant that we, for whom thou diddest dye, 
Being with Thy dear blood clene washt from sin, 
May live for ever in felicity ! 
And that Thy love we weighing worthily, 
May likewise love Thee for the same again, 
And for Thy sake, that all lyke dear didst buy, 
With love may one another entertayne ! 
So let us love, deare Love, lyke as we ought ; 
—Love is the lesson that the Lord us taught. 


Sonnet LXVIII. 


JOHN LYLY 


1553-1606 
Ga: Cards and Kisses 


UPID and my Campaspe play’d 
At cards for kisses Cupid paid : 

He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 
His mother’s doves, and team of sparrows ; 
Loses them too; then down he throws 
The coral of his lips, the rose 
Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how) ; 
With these, the crystal of his brow, 
And then the dimple of his chin : 
All these did my Campaspe win. 


§2 


JOHN LYLY 


At last he set her both his eyes— 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 
O Love! has she done this for thee ? 
What shall, alas! become of me? 


From the play Alexander and Campaspe which Lyly published in 1591 ;_ set 
by E. H. Thorne as a vocal quartet. 


Gee What Bird so sings ? 


HAT bird so sings, yet so does wail ? 
O ’tis the ravished nightingale ! 

Fug, jug, jus, jug, tereu! she cries, 
And still her woes at midnight rise. 
Brave prick-song!_ Who is’t now we hear ? 
None but the lark so shrill and clear ; 
Now at heaven’s gate she claps her wings 
‘The morn not waking till she sings. 
Hark, hark, with what a pretty throat 
Poor robin redbreast tunes his note ! 
Hark how the jolly cuckoos sing ! 
Cuckoo ! to welcome in the spring ! 
Cuckoo / to welcome in the spring ! 


prick-song] counterpoint. 


ANTHONY MUNDAY 
1553-1633 


54. Beauty Sat Bathing 


EAUTY sat bathing by a spring, 
Where fairest shades did hide her ; 
‘The winds blew calm, the birds did sing, 
The cool streams ran beside her. 
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My wanton thoughts enticed mine eye, 
‘To see what was forbidden ; 
But better memory said Fie ; 
So vain desire was chidden— 
Hey nonny nonny O! 
Hey nonny nonny ! 


Into a slumber then I fell, 
When, fond imagination 
Seeméd to see, but could not tell, 
Her feature or her fashion : 
But even as babes in dreams do smile, 
And sometimes fall a-weeping, 
So I awaked, as wise that while 
As when I fell a-sleeping. 
Hey nonny nonny O! 
Hey nonny nonny ! 


From England’s Helicon, 1600. The earliest setting is by Francis Pilkington, 
who published it in his First Booke of Songs or Ayres of Four Parts, with 
Tablature for the Lute or Orpharion, 1605; another setting, by Robert Jones, 
is found in Ultimum Vale, 1608 ; Pilkington’s setting has been reprinted by 
G. E. P. Arkwright in the Old English Editions, no. 20 (Joseph Williams). 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


1554-86 
nie My true Love hath my Heart 


Y true love hath my heart, and I have his, 
By just exchange, one for another given ; 
I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss, 
‘There never was a bargain better driven : 
My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 
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His heart in me keeps him and me in one, 
My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides : 
He loves my heart, for once it was his own, 
I cherish his, because in me it bides : 
My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 


His heart his wound received from my sight ; 
My heart was wounded with his wounded heart ; 
For as from me on him his hurt did light, 
So still methought in me his hurt did smart ; 
Both equal hurt, in this change sought our bliss : 
My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 
A song from the later editions of Arcadia (after 1590); the air originally 
composed for it is in the British Museum, Add. MSS. 15117 (folio 18b) ; 
the date is 1615; a reprint of the old song-setting is in Minstrelsy of 


England, II, 278 (Augener) ; amongst modern settings is one by Sir Hubert 
Parry, in a first set of English Lyrics (Novello). 


56. In wonted Walks 


N wonted walks since wonted fancies change, 
Some cause there is, which of strange cause doth rise, 
For in each thing whereto my mind doth range, 
Part of my pain, meseems, engraved lies. 
The rocks which were of constant mind, the mark 
In climbing steep, now hard refusal shew : 
The shading woods seem now my sun to dark, 
And stately hills disdain to look so low. 
The restful caves, now restless visions give : 
In dales I see each way a hard assent, 
Like late mown meads, late cut from joy I live: 
Alas, sweet brooks do in my tears augment, 
Rocks, woods, hills, caves, dales, meads, brooks answer me : 
Infected minds infect each thing they see. 


From England's Helicon, 1600. 
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aes O dear Life 


DEAR life when may it be, 
That mine eyes thine eyes may see ? 
And in them my mind discover 
Whether absence hath had force 
Thy remembrance to divorce, 
From the image of thy lover. 


O, if I myself find not, 
Through my parting aught forgot ; 
Nor debarred from beauty’s treasure ; 
Let no tongue conspire to tell, 
In what high joys I shall dwell, 
Only thought aims at the pleasure. 


Thought, therefore, I will send thee 
To take up the place for me; 
Long I will not after tarry, 
‘There unseen thou may’st be bold, 
‘These fair wonders to behold, 
Which in them, my hopes do carry. 


From Byrd’s Songs of Sundry Natures, 1589; Minstrelsy of England, I, 186 
(Augener). 


58. The Nightingale 


HE nightingale as soon as April bringeth 
Unto her rested sense a perfect waking : 
While late-bare Earth, proud of new clothing, springeth, 
Sings out her woes, a thorn her song-book making. 
And mournfully bewailing 
Her throat in tunes expresseth, 
What grief, her breast oppresseth, 
For Tereus’ force, on her chaste will prevailing. 
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O Philomela fair, O take some gladness, 

That here is juster cause of plaintful sadness ! 
Thine earth now springs, mine fadeth ; 

Thy thorn without, my thorn my heart invadeth. 


Alas! she hath no other cause of anguish 
But 'Tereus’ love, on her by strong hand wroken ; 
Wherein she suffering, all her spirits languish, 
Full womanlike complains her will was broken. 
But I who, daily craving, 
Cannot have to content me, 
Have more cause to lament me, 
Since wanting is more woe than too much having. 
O Philomela fair, O take some gladness, 
That here is fuster cause of plaintful sadness ! 
Thine earth now springs, mine fadeth ; 
Thy thorn without, my thorn my heart invadeth. 


From England’s Helicon, 1600. 


59. O Words, which fall like Summer Dew 


WORDS, which fall like summer dew on me; 
O breath, more sweet than is the growing bean ; 
O tongue, in which all honeyed liquors be ; 
O voice, that doth the thrush in shrillness stain ; 
Do you say still, this is her promised due, 
That she is mine, as I to her am true. 


Gay hair, more gay than straw when harvest lies ; 
Lips red and plum, as cherry’s ruddy side ; 
Eyes fair and great, like fair great ox’s eyes ; 
O breast, where virtue dwells in purest pride ; 
Join you with me, to seal this promise due 
‘That she be mine, as I to her am true. 


Set by E. Duncan (Donlan). 
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ROBERT JOHNSON 
1555-1626 


60. As I Walked forth 


S I walked forth one summer’s day, 
To view the meadows sweet and gay, 
A pleasant bower I espied, 
Standing fast by a river side ; 
And in’t a maiden I heard cry, 
Alas, alas! there’s none e’er loved as I. 


Then round the meadow did she walk, 

Catching each flower by the stalk, 

Such flowers as in the meadow grew, 

The dead man’s thumb, an herb all blue : 
And, as she pulled them, still cried she, 
Alas, alas! none ever loved like me. 


The flowers of the sweetest scents 

She bound about with knotty bents : 

And, as she bound them up in bands, 

She wept, she sighed, and wrung her hands : 
Alas, alas, alas! cried she, 
Alas, alas! was none e’er lov’d like me. 


When she had filled her apron full 

Of such green things as she could cull, 

The green leaves served her for a bed, 

The flow’rs a pillow for her head : 
Then down she lay, ne’er more did speak : 
Alas, alas! with love her heart did break. 


Ayres and Dialogues, 1669; Pills to purge Melancholy (III, p. 53), 1719 ; 
Hullah’s English Songs (Augener) ; Minstrelsy of England (Augener) ; English 
Melodies, p. 84 (Dent). 
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THOMAS LODGE 


Down a down 


OWN a down, 
Thus Phyllis sung, 
By fancy once distressed : 
Whoso by foolish Love are stung 
Are worthily oppressed, 


And so sing I, with down a down. 


When Love was first begot, 
And by the mother’s will, 
Did fall to human lot, 
His solace to fulfil, 
Devoid of all deceit, 
A chaste and holy fire, 
Did quicken man’s conceit, 
And women’s breasts inspire. 
The gods that saw the good, 
That mortals did approve, 
With kind and holy mood 
Began to talk of Love. 
Down a down, 
Thus Phyllis sung 
By fancy once distressed. 


But during this accord, 

A wonder strange to hear, 
Whilst Love in deed and word, 
Most faithful did appear ; 
False semblance came in place, 

By jealousy attended : 
And with a double face, 
Both love and fancy blended, 
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From Rosalynde. Euphues Golden Legacie, 1590, from which Shakespeare 
took the plot for ds You Like It. The song is in England’s Helicon, 1600 ; 
set to music in Francis Pilkington’s Songs or Ayres of Four Parts, with Tablature 
for the Lute or Orpharion, 1605; reprinted in G. E. P. Arkwright’s Old 


THOMAS LODGE 


Which made the gods forsake, 
And men from fancy fly : 
And maidens scorn a make, 
Forsooth, and so will I. 
Down a down, 
Thus Phyllis sung, 
By fancy once distressed : 
Whoso by foolish Love are stung, 
Are worthily oppressed. 
And so sing I, with down a down. 


English edition (Joseph Williams). 


62. 


Rosalind’s Madrigal 


OVE in my bosom, like a bee, 
Doth suck his sweet : 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet. 
Within mine eyes he makes his nest, 
His bed amidst my tender breast ; 
My kisses are his daily feast, 
And yet he robs me of my rest : 
Ah ! wanton, will ye? 


And if I sleep, then percheth he, 
With pretty flight : 
And makes his pillow of my knee, 
The livelong night. 
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Strike I my lute, he tunes the string ; 

He music plays if I but sing, 

He lends me every lovely thing, 

Yet cruel he my heart doth sting : 
Whist wanton, still ye ! 


Else I with roses every day 
Will whip you hence, 
And blind you when you long to play, 
For your offence. 
I’ll shut my eyes to keep you in; 
I'll make you fast it for your sin ; 
I'll count your power : not worth a pin. 
—Alas ! what hereby shall I win 
If he gainsay me? 


What if I beat the wanton boy 
With many a rod ? 
He will repay me with annoy, 
Because a god. 
Then sit thou safely on my knee ; 
And let thy bower my bosom be ; 
Lurk in mine eyes, I like of thee ; 
O Cupid, so thou pity me, 
Spare not, but play thee ! 


From the Golden Legacie, 1590; the song is given in England’s Helicon, 1600. 


63. Rosader’s second Sonnetto 


URN I my looks unto the skies, 
Love with his arrows wounds mine eyes: 
If so I look upon the ground, 
Love then in every flower is found : 
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Search I the shade to fly my pain, 
He meets me in the shades again : 
Want I to walk in secret grove, 
E’en there I meet with sacred love : 
If so I bathe me in the sacred spring, 
E’en on the brink I hear him sing : 
If so I meditate alone, 
He will be partner of my moan : 
If so I mourn, he weeps with me, 
And where I am, there will he be. 
When as I talk of Rosalind, 
The god from coyness waxeth kind : 
And seems in selfsame flames to fry, 
Because he loves as well as |: 
Sweet Rosalind, for pity, rue: 
For why? than love I am more true: 
He, if he speed, will quickly fly : 
But in thy love I live and die. 

From the Golden Legacie, 1590. 


64. First shall the Heavens 


IRST shall the heavens want starry light ; 
‘The seas be robbed of their waves; 
The day want sun, and sun want bright; 
The night want shade; the dead men graves ; 
The April flowers; and leaves the tree, 
Before I false, my faith, to thee. 


First shall the top of highest hills 
By humble plains be overpride ; 
And poets scorn the Muses’ quills ; 
And fish forsake the water—glide ; 
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And Iris lose her coloured weed, 
Before I fail thee at thy need. 


First direful hate shall turn to peace ; 
And love relent in deep disdain ; 

And death his fatal stroke shall cease ; 
And envy, pity every pain ; 

And pleasure mourn; and sorrow smile, 
Before I talk of any guile. 


First time shall stay his stayless race, 
And interbless his rows with corn, 
And snow bemoisten July’s face, 
And Winter, Spring, and Summer mourn, 
Before my pen by help of fame, 
Cease to recite thy sacred name. 
From the Golden Legacie, 1590. 


THOMAS MORLEY 


Gg: Now is the Month of Maying 


OW is the month of Maying, 
When merry lads are playing, 
Fa, la, la! 
Each with his bonny lass 
A-dancing on the grass 
Racnlaedae! 


1557-1604 


The Spring clad all in gladness 
Doth laugh at winter sadness 
Fa, la, Ja! 
And to the. bagpipes sound, 
The nymphs tread out their ground. 
Fa, la la! 
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Fie then! why sit ye musing ? 
Youth’s sweet delight refusing ; 
Ea, lap la! 

Say, dainty nymphs, and speak, 
Shall we play barley-break ? 

Fa, la la! 


From Thomas Morley’s First Set of Ballets for five voices, 1595; reprinted 
in The Musical Times, No. 87 (Novello). 


66. 


Shoot, false Love, I care not 


‘NHOOT, false love, I care not, 
Spread thy shafts and spare not, 

Basdaslay! 

I fear not, I, thy might, 

And less I weigh thy spite, 

All naked I unarm me, 

If thou canst now shoot and harm me, 

So lightly I esteem thee, 

As now a child I deem thee, 
Ras laslan 


Long thy bow did fear me, 
While thy pomp did blear me, 
Rasglaenlan: 

But now I do perceive 

Thy art is to deceive, 

And every simple lover 

All thy falsehood can discover : 

‘Then weep, love, and be sorry, 

For thou hast lost they glory 
Fa, la, Ja | 


From Thomas Morley’s First Set of Ballets for five voices, 1595; reprinted 
in Part-Song Book, No. 414 (Novello). 
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Os Dainty, fine, sweet Nymph 


AINTY, fine, sweet nymph delightful. 
While the sun aloft is mounting, 
Sit we here our love recounting, 
Fa, la, la! 
With sugared gloses, 
Among these roses, 
Fa, la, la ! 


Why, alas ! are you so spiteful, 
Dainty nymph, but O too cruel, 
Wilt thou kill thy dearest jewel ? 
Rasasniael 
Kill then and bliss me, 
But first come kiss me : 
Fa, la, la! 
From Thomas Morley’s First Booke of Balletts to Five Voyces, 1595; re- 
printed in Part-Song Book, No. 413 (Novello). 


68. Hard by a crystal Fountain 


ARD by a crystal fountain 
Oriana the bright 

Lay down a-sleeping ; 
The birds they finely chirped, 
The winds were stilled, 
Sweetly with these accenting 
The air was filled, 
This is that fair whose head a crown deserveth, 
Which heaven for her reserveth, 
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Leave, shepherds, your lambs keeping 

Upon the barren mountain ; 

And nymphs attend on her, and leave your bowers, 

For she the shepherds’ life maintains and yours. 

Then sang the shepherds and nymphs of Diana : 

* Long live fair Oriana !’” 
From the Triumphs of Oriana, 1601, where it is set as a madrigal in six 
parts, by Thomas Morley; reprinted by Novello; Croce had treated the 


same words—‘ Hard by a cristall fontane ’—as a six-part madrigal, in Mustca 
Transalpina, 1597. 


69. Hark Folly Shepherds 


ARK jolly shepherds, 
Hark yonder lusty ringing, 
How cheerfully the bells dance, 
The whilst the lads are springing ! 
Go we then, why sit we here delaying ? 
And all yond merry wanton lasses playing ! 
How gaily Flora leads it, 
And sweetly treads it ! 
The woods and groves they ring, 
Lovely resounding, 
With echoes sweet rebounding. 


Set as a madrigal by Thomas Morley, 1594 the verse isin England’s Helicon 
1600. 


) 


FO. Beside a Fountain 


ESIDE a fountain 
Of sweet briar and roses, 
Heard I two lovers talk 
In sweet and wanton gloses : 
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Say, dainty dear, quoth he, 
‘To whom is thy liking tied ? 
‘To whom but thee, my bonny love, 
The gentle nymph replied. 
I die, quoth he, 
And I, said she, 


Ah, give me then, quoth he, 
But he durst not say, 
Give me some token— 
And with his hands 
‘The rest he would have spoken, 
Fie away ! nay fie away ! 
Cried the nymph then, 
Alas ! you well do know it, 
Ah! quoth he sweetly, 
Come kiss me then and shew it. 


Set by Thomas Morley in his Madrigals for Four Voices, 1594. There is a 
copy in the British Museum, Add. MSS. 36484 (fol. 35b). Reprinted in 
Hawkins’ History of Music, 1776. 


ils Lycoris, the Nymph, her sad song 


N dew of roses, steeping her lovely cheeks, 

Lycoris thus sat weeping ; 
‘Ah! Dorus false, thou hast my heart bereft me, 
And now unkind hast left me, 

Hear, alas! oh hear me, 

Aye me, aye me, 

Cannot my beauty move thee ? 

Pity, yet pity me, 


Because I love thee. 
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Aye me, thou scornst, the more I pray thee ; 
And this thou dost, and all to slay me. 

Why, do then 

Kill me, and vaunt thee : 

Yet my ghost 

Still shall haunt thee.’ 


Set as a madrigal by Thomas Morley}, the verses are in England’s Helicon, 
1600. 


\ 
\ 


aXe You that wont to my Pipe’s Sound 


OU that wont, to my pipe’s sound, 
Daintily to tread your ground, 
Jolly shepherds and nymphs sweet 
Lirum, lirum, lirum, 
Here met together, 
Under the weather, 
Hand in hand uniting, 
The lovely god come greet 
Lirum, lirum, lirum. 


Lo! triumphing brave, comes he, 
All in pomp and majesty, 
Monarch of the world, and king 
Lirum, lirum, lirum 
Let, who so list, him 
Dare to resist, him, 
We, our voice uniting, 
Of his high acts will sing 


Lirum, lirum, lirum. 


From Thomas Morley’s First Set of Ballets for five voices, 1595. 
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GEORGE PEELE 
. 1558 ?-97 
WE His golden Locks 


(To Quren Exizasern) 


IS golden locks Time hath to silver turn’d ; 
O time too swift, O swiftness never ceasing ! 
His youth ’gainst time and age hath ever spurn’d, 
But spurn’d in vain ; youth waneth by increasing : 
Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers but fading seen ; 
Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green. 


His helmet now shall make a hive for bees ; 
And, lovers’ sonnets turned to holy psalins, 

A man-at-arms must now serve on his knees, 
And feed on prayers, which are Age his alms: 

But though from court to cottage he depart, 

His Saint is sure of his unspotted heart. 


And when he saddest sits in homely cell, 
He’ll teach his swains this carol for a song,— 
‘ Blessed be the hearts that wish my sovereign well, 
Cursed be the souls that think her any wrong.’ 
Goddess, allow this agéd man his right 
To be your beadsman now that was your knight. 


From the First Booke of Songes or Ayres of foure parts, 1597, where Peele’s 
verse is set as a madrigal by John Dowland; reprinted by Novello. 


Th. Fair and fair 


CEnone. AIR and fair, and twice so fair, 
As fair as any may be; 
The fairest shepherd on our green, 
A love for any lady. 
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Paris. Fair and fair, and twice so fair, 
As fair as any may be ; 
Thy love is fair for thee alone, 
And for no other lady. 
CEnone. My love is fair, my love is gay, 
As fresh as bin the flowers in May, 
And of my love my roundelay, 
My merry, merry, merry roundelay. 
Concludes with Cupid’s curse,— 
‘They that do change old love for new, 
Pray gods they change for worse ! ’ 
Ambo Simul. ‘'They that do change old love for new, 
Pray gods they change for worse !” 
CEnone. My love can pipe, my love can sing, 
My love can many a pretty thing, 
And of his lovely praises ring 
My merry, merry roundelays, 
Amen to Cupids curse. 


HENRY CONSTABLE 
1562-1613 


Wes Diaphenia 


IAPHENIA like the daffadowndilly, 
White as the sun, fair as the lilly, 
Heigh ho, how I do love thee ! 
I do love thee as my lambs 
Are belovéd of their dams ; 
How blest were I if thou wouldst prove me. 


Diaphenia like the spreading roses, 
That in thy sweets all sweets encloses, 
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Fair sweet, how I do love thee ! 


I do love thee as each flower 
Loves the sun’s life-giving power ; 


For dead, thy breath to life might move me. 


Diaphenia like to all things blesséd 
When all thy praises are expresséd, 


Dear joy, how I do love thee ! 


As the birds do love the Spring, 
Or the bees their careful king : 


Then in requite, sweet virgin love me ! 


A song from Exgland’s Helicon, 1600 ; set by Sir C. Stanford, Six Elizabethan 
Pastorals, 1st Ser. (Novello). 
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SAMUEL DANIEL 
1562-1619 


Love is a Sickness 


OVE is a sickness full of woes, 
All remedies refusing ; 
A plant that most with cutting grows, 
Most barren with best using, 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 
If not enjoyed, it sighing cries— 
Heigh ho! 


Love is a torment of the mind, 
A tempest everlasting ; 
And Jove hath made it of kind, 
Not well, nor full, nor fasting ! 
Why so? 
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More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 
If not enjoyed, it sighing cries— 
Heigh ho! _ 


An early musical setting by John Gamble is in the British Museum, Harley 
MSS. 6947 (fol. 386) under date 1667; among modern settings are these : 
Sir Hubert Parry, in Novello’s Part-Song Book, No. 772; A. W. Marchant, 
in The Musical Times, No. 848 (Novello); Percy Pitt, as a madrigal for six 
voices, Novello’s Part-Song Book, No. 1248. 


JOHN DOWLAND 
1563 ?-1626 ? 
ahs Who Master is in Music’s Art 


HO master is in Music’s art, 
In this song come bear a part ; 
Fa, la, la! 
‘The best are set before, yet you shall find 
This here is not the worst, though it comes behind, 
iRaselaeelae! 


All these songs are from Dowland’s Songes or Ayres of Foure Partes, with 
Tablature for the Lute, which came out in three books dated, respectively, 
1597, 1600 and 1603. 


78. Now, O now I needs must part 


OW, O now I needs must part, 
Parting though I absent mourn, 
Absence can no joy impart, 
Joy, once fled, can ne’er return. 
While I live I needs must love : 
Love lives not when life is gone. 
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Now, at last, despair doth prove 
Love divided loveth none. 

Sad despair doth drive me hence, 
That despair unkindness sends ; 

If that parting be offence, 
It is she which then offends. 


Dear, when I from thee am gone, 
Gone are all my joys at once. 
I loved thee and thee alone, 
In whose love I joyéd once. 
While I live I needs must love : 
Love lives not when life is gone. 
Now at last despair doth prove 
Love divided loveth none. 
And although your sight I leave, 
Sight wherein my joys do lie, 
‘Till that death do sense bereave, 
Never shall affection die. 


The air of this became popular as a ballad-air, and under the title Frog 
Galliard served for many sets of verse; Minstrelsy of England, I, 148 
(Augener) ; English Melodies, p. 62 (Dent). 


79. Sleep, wayward Thoughts 


LEEP, wayward thoughts, and rest you with my love ; 
Let not my love be with my love diseased. 
‘Touch not, proud hands, lest you her anger move, 
But pine you with my longings long displeased. 
Thus while she sleeps, I sorrow for her sake, 
So sleeps my love—and yet my love doth wake. 
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But O the fury of my restless fear, 

The hidden anguish of my fond desires, 
The glories and the beauties that appear 

Beneath her brows, near Cupid’s closed fires. 
Thus while she sleeps, move sighing for her sake, 
So sleeps my love—and yet my love doth wake. 


My love doth rage, and yet my love doth rest, 
Fear in my love, and yet my love secure ; 

Peace in my love, and yet my love oppressed, 
Impatient yet of perfect temperature. 

Sleep, dainty love, while I sigh for thy sake : 

So sleeps my love—and yet my love doth wake, 


Go, crystal Tears 


O, crystal tears! like to the morning showers 
J And sweetly weep into thy lady’s breast 
And as the dews revive the drooping flowers, 
So let your drops of pity be addressed, 
‘To quicken up the thoughts of my desert, 
Which sleeps too sound whilst I from her depart. 


Haste, restless sighs! and let your burning breath 
Dissolve the ice of her indurate heart 

Whose frozen rigour like forgetful death, 
Feels never any touch of my desert. 

Yet sighs and tears to her I sacrifice, 

Both from a spotless heart and patient eyes. 
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81. Come away, come, sweet Love 


OME away, come, sweet love, 
The golden morning breaks : 
All the earth, all the air 
Of love and pleasure speaks. 
‘Teach thine arms then to embrace, 
And sweet rosy lips to kiss : 
And mix our souls in mutual bliss, 
Eyes were made for beauty’s grace, 
Viewing, rueing love’s long pain ; 
Procured by beauty’s rude disdain. 


Come away, come, sweet love, 
The golden morning wastes ; 
While the sun, from his sphere, 
His fiery arrows casts, 
Making all the shadows fly, 
Playing, staying in the grove, 
To entertain the stealth of love. 
Thither, sweet love, let us hie, 
Flying, dying in desire, 
Winged with sweet hopes and heavenly fire, 


Come away, come, sweet love, 

Do not in vain adorn 
Beauty’s grace, that should rise 

Like to the naked morn. 
Lilies on the river side, 

And fair Cyprian flowers new-blown 
Desire no beauties but their own. 

Ornament is nurse of pride ; 
Pleasure, measure, love’s delight : 
Haste then, sweet love, our wished flight. 

Reprinted in England’s Helicon, 1600. 
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Come again, sweet Love 


OME again, sweet love doth now invite 
Thy graces that refrain 
To do me due delight, 
To see, to hear, to touch, to kiss, to die 
With thee again, in sweetest sympathy. 


Come again, that I may cease to mourn, 
Through thy unkind disdain, 
For now, left and forlorn, 

I sit, I sigh, I weep, I faint, I die, 

In deadly pain, and endless misery. 


All the day, the sun that lends me shine, 

By frowns doth cause me pine, 

And feeds me with delay : 
Her smiles, my springs that make my joys to grow, 
Her frowns, the winters of my woe. 


All the night, my sleeps are full of dreams, 
My eyes are full of streams, 
My heart takes no delight 
To see the fruits and joys that some do find, 
And mark, the storms are me assigned. 


Out alas! my faith is ever true, 

Yet will she never rue, 

Nor yield me any grace, 
Her eyes of fire, her heart of flint is made, 
Whom tears nor truth may once invade. 
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Gentle love, draw forth thy wounding dart, 
Thou canst not pierce her heart : 
For I, that do approve 
By sighs and tears, (more hot than are thy shafts) 
Do attempt, while she, for triumphs laughs. 
Reprinted as a four-part song in Vocal Music, No. 12689 (Joseph Williams), 


and as a song with pianoforte accompaniment in Minstrelsy of England, I, 
p- 176 (Augener). 


8 3. Awake, Sweet Love 


WAKE, sweet Love, thou art returned, 
My heart which long in absence mourned, 
Lives now in perfect joy : 
Let love which never absent dies, 
Now live for ever in her eyes, 
Whence came my first annoy. 
Only herself hath seemed fair, 
She only I could love, 
She only drove me to despair, 
When she unkind did prove. 
Despair did make me wish to die, 
‘That I my griefs might end, 
She only which did make me fly, 
My state may now amend. 


If she esteem thee now aught worth, 
She will not grieve thy love, henceforth. 
Which so despair hath proved : 
Despair hath provéd now in me, 
That love will not inconstant be, 
‘Though long in vain I loved. 
If she at last reward thy love, 
And all thy harms repair, 
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Thy happiness will sweeter prove, 
Raised up from deep despair. 

And if that now thou welcome be, 
When thou with her dost meet, 

She all this while but played with thee, 
To make thy joys more sweet. 


Reprinted in Minstrelsy of England, Il, p. 124 (Augener). 


84. Now cease, my wandering Eyes 


OW cease, my wandering eyes, 

Strange beauties to admire, 

In change least comfort lies ; 

Long joys yield long desire— 
One faith, one love, 
Makes our frail pleasures eternal and in sweetness prove 

New hopes, new joys, 

Are still with sorrow declining 
Unto deep annoys. 


One man hath but one soul, 
Which art cannot divide, 
If all one soul must love, 
‘Two loves must be denied : 
One soul, one love, 
By faith and merit united, cannot remove : 
Distraught spirits 
‘Tire ever changing and hapless 
In their delights, 


Nature two eyes hath given, 
All beauty to impart, 
As well in earth as heaven, 
But she hath given one heart, 
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‘That though we see 
Ten thousand beauties, yet in us one should be 
One steadfast love, 
Because our hearts stand fixed, 
Although our eyes do move. 


White as Lilies was her Face 


HITE as lilies was her face ; 
When she smiled, 
She beguiled, 
Quitting faith with foul disgrace, 
Virtue service thus neglected, 
Heart with sorrows hath infected. 


When I swore my heart her own, 
She disdained, 
I complained, 
Yet she left me overthrown, 
Careless of my bitter groaning, 
Ruthless bent to no relieving. 


Vows and oaths and faith assured, 
Constant ever, 
Changing never, 
Yet she could not be procured, 
To believe my pains exceeding, 
From her scant neglect proceeding. 


O that love should have the art, 
By surmises, 
And disguises, 
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To destroy a faithful heart, 
Or that wanton-looking women, 
Should reward their friends as foemen. 


All in vain is ladies’ love, 
Quickly choosed 
Shortly loosed, 
For their pride is to remove, 
Out, alas! their looks first won us, 
And their pride hath straight undone us, 


To thyself the sweetest fair, 
Thou has wounded, 
And confounded, 
Changeless faith with foul despair, 
And my service hath envied, 
And my succours hath denied. 


By thine error, thou hast lost, 
Heart unfeigned, 
Truth unstained, 
And the swain that lovéd most, 
More assured in love than many. 
More despised in love than any. 


For my heart, though set at nought, 
Since you will it, 
Spoil and kill it ; 
I will never change my thought, 
But grieve that beauty e’er was born, 
[Or love was turned to bitter scorn !] 


The original last line seems to have gone astray. 
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86. Mourn, mourn 


OURN, mourn, 
Day is with darkness fled 

What heaven then governs earth, 
Oh none, but hell in heaven’s stead, 

Chokes with his mists our mirth 
Mourn, mourn, 
Look now for no more day 

Nor night, but that from hell, 
Then all must as they may 

In darkness learn to dwell. 
But yet this change, must needs change our delight, 
That thus the sun should harbour with the night. 


87. Then sit thee down 


HEN sit thee down, 
And say thy Nuac Dimittis, 
With De Profundis, Credo, and Te Deum, 
Chant Miserere, 
For what now so fit is, 
As that, or this— 
Paratum est cor meum, 
O that thy Saint would take in worth thy heart, 
Thou canst not please her with a better part. 


This song appears to be the second part of Mourn, mourn. 


JOHN DOWLAND 


88. When others sing 


HEN others sing Venite exultemus, 
Stand by, and turn to No/i emudari, 
For guare fremuerunt use oremus 
Vivat Eliza for an ave mari, 
And teach those swains that live about thy cell, 
To say Amen when thou dost pray so well. 


This is the third part of Mourn, mourn. 


89. Toss not, my Soul 


OSS not, my soul, O love, ’twixt hope and fear, 
Show me some ground where I may firmly stand, 
Or surely fall, I care not which appear, 
So one will close me in a certain band. 


‘Take me, assurance, to thy blissful hold, 

Or thou, despair, unto thy darkest cell, 
Each hath full rest, the one in joys enrolled, 
The other, in that he fears no more, is well : 


Lenvoi : 


When once of ill the uttermost is known, 
The strength of sorrow quite is overthrown. 
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go. Time’s eldest Son 


IME’S eldest son, old age, the heir of ease, 
Strength’s foe, 
Love’s woe, 
And foster to devotion, 
Bids gallant youths in marshall prowess please, 
As for himself, he hath no earthly motion, 
But thinks, sighs, tears, vows, prayers, and sacrifices, 
As good as shows masks, justes, or tilt devices. 


gi. Sorrow, Sorrow, stay 


ORROW, sorrow, stay ! 
Lend true repentant tears 
‘To a woeful wretched wight 
Hence, hence, despair, 
With thy tormenting fears : 
O do not my poor heart affright ! 
Pity, pity, 
Help now or never ! 
Mark me not to endless pain : 
Alas I am condemmed ever ! 
No hope, no help, there doth remain : 
But down, down, down, I fall 
And arise I never shall. 


92. Shall I sue 


HALL I sue, shall I seek for grace ? 
Shall I pray, shall I prove ? 
Shall I strive to a heavenly joy, 
With an earthly love ? 
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Shall I think that a bleeding heart 
Or a wounded eye, 

Or a sigh can ascend the clouds 
To attain so high. 


Silly wretch, foresake these dreams, 
Of a vain desire, 

O bethink what high regard, 
Holy hopes do require 

Favour is as fair as things are : 
Treasure is not bought, 

Favour is not won with words, 


Nor the wish of a thought. 


Pity is a but a poor defence, 
For a dying heart, 
Ladies’ eyes respect no man, 
In a mean desert. 
She is too worthy far, 
For a worth so base, 
Cruel and but just is she, 
In my just disgrace. 


Justice gives each man his own, 
Though my love be just, 
Yet will not she pity my grief, 
Therefore, die I must : 
Silly heart, then yield to die, 

Perish in despair, 
Witness yet how fain I die, 
When I die for the fair. 
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93. Praise blindness ! 


RAISE blindness, eyes! for seeing, is deceit. 
Be dumb, vain toungue: words are but flattering winds, 
Break, heart, and bleed, for there is no receipt 
To purge inconstancy from most men’s minds. 


And if thine ears, false heralds to thy heart, 
Convey into thy head hopes to obtain, 
Then tell thy hearing thou art deaf by art, 

Now love is art that wonted to be plain. 


Now none is bald except they see his brains, 
Affection is not known till one be dead, 

Reward for love are labours for his pains, 
Love’s quiver made of gold his shafts of lead. 


Lenvoi: 


And so I waked amazed and could not move, 
I know my dream was true, and yet I love. 


94. If Floods of Tears 


F floods of tears could cleanse my follies past 
And smokes of sighs might sacrifice for sin, 
If groaning cries might salve my fault at last, 
Or endless moan, for error pardon win, 
Then would I cry, weep sigh, and ever moan, 
Mine errors, faults, sins, follies, past and gone. 
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I see my hopes must wither in their bud, 

I see my favours are no lasting flowers, 

I see that words will breed no better good 
Than loss of time and lightening but at hours : 
Thus when I see, then thus I say, therefore— 
That favours, hopes, and words can blind no more. © 


I saw my Lady weep 


SAW my lady weep, 
And sorrow, proud to be advanced so 
In those fair eyes, where all perfections keep ; 
Her face was full of woe, 
But such a woe (believe me) as wins more hearts 
Than mirth can do, with her enticing parts. 


Sorrow was there made fair, 

And, passion-wise, tears a delightful thing, 
Silence, beyond all speech, a wisdom rare ; 

She made her sighs to sing : 
And all things with so sweet a sadness move, 
As made my heart at once both grieve and love. 


O fairer than aught else 
The world can show, leave off in time to grieve, 
Enough, enough, your joyful look excels ; 
‘Tears kill the heart—believe, 
O, strive not to be excellent in woe, 
Which only breeds your beauty’s overthrow. 
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Humour, say, what mak’ st thou here 2 


UMOUR, say, what mak’st thou here, 
In the presence of a queen ? 
Princes hold conceit most dear ; 
All conceit in humour’s seen. 

Thou’rt a heavy leaden mood ; 
Humour is invention’s food. 

But never humour yet was true, 

But that which only pleaseth you. 


O, I am as heavy as earth, 
Say then—who is humour now? 
I am now inclined to mirth, 
Humour, I, as well as thou. 
Why, then, ’tis I am drowned in woe : 
No, no wit is cherished so: 
But never humour yet was true, 
But that which only pleaseth you. 


Mirth then is drowned in sorrow’s brim : 
O, in sorrow all thing’s sleep ; 
No, no fool, the light things swim : 
Heavy things sink to the deep. 
In her presence all things smile, 
Humour, frolic then awhile : 
But never humour yet was true, 
But that which only pleaseth you. 
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On Flow, my Tears 


LOW, my tears, fall from your springs, 
Exiled for ever; let me mourn 
Where night’s black bird her sad infamy sings, 
There let me live forlorn. 
Never may my woes be relieved since pity is fled, 
And tears, and sighs and groans my weary days of all joys have 
deprived. 


Down, vain lights, shine you no more : 

No nights are dark enough for those 

‘That in despair their last fortunes deplore : 

Light doth but shame disclose. 

From the highest spire of contentment, my fortune is thrown, 

And fear, and grief, and pain for my deserts, are my hopes, 
since hope is gone. 


Hark you, shadows that in darkness dwell, 
Learn to contemn light, 

Happy, happy they that in hell 

Feel not the world’s despite. 


98. Fine knacks for ladies 


INE knacks for ladies! cheap, choice, brave, and new, 
Good pennyworths—but money cannot move ; 
I keep a fair, but for the Fair to view ; 
A beggar may be liberal of love : 
Though all my wares be rash, the heart is true. 
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Great gifts are guiles and look for gifts again ; 
My trifles come, as treasures from my mind : 

It is a precious jewel to be plain ; 

Sometimes in shell the orient’st pearls we find :— 
Of others take a sheaf, of me a grain ! 


Within this pack—pins, points, laces, and gloves, 
And divers toys fitting a country fair : 

But my heart where duty serves and loves, 
Turtles and twins, courts brood, a heavenly pair : 
Happy the heart that thinks of no removes. 


A modern edition is published in Joseph Williams’ Vocal Music (No. 12700). 


99. Faction that ever dwells 


ACTION that ever dwells, 
In court where wit excels, 
Hath set defiance : 
Fortune and love hath sworn, 
That they were never born 
Of one alliance. 


Fortune swears, weakest hearts 
The book of Cupid’s arts 
‘Turn with her wheel, 

Senses themselves shall prove 
Venture her place in love 

Ask them that feel. 


This discord it begot 
Atheist that honour not 
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Nature thought good, 
Fortune should ever dwell 
In court where wits excel 
Love keep the wood. 


So to the wood went I 

With love to live and die 
Fortune forlorn, 

Experience of my youth 
Made me think humble truth 
In desert born. 


My Saint is dear to me, 
And Joan herself is she 
Joan fair and true, 

Joan that doth ever move, 
Passions of love with love 
Fortune, adieu. 


Die not before thy Day 


IE not before thy day, poor man condemned, 
But lift thy low looks from the humble earth, 
Kiss not despair, and see sweet hope contemned : 
The hag hath no delight, but moan for mirth, 
Fie, poor fondling, be thou willing 
‘To preserve thyself from killing : 
Hope thy keeper glad to free thee 
Bids thee go, and will not see thee 
Hie thee quickly from thy wrong— 
So she ends her willing song. 
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vor. Clear or cloudy 


LEAR or cloudy, sweet as April showering, 
Smooth or frowning, so is her face to me, 
Pleased or smiling like mild May all flowering, 
When skies blue silk and meadows carpets be, 
Her speeches, notes of that night bird that singeth, 
Who, though all sweet yet jarring, notes outringeth. 


Her grace like June, when earth and trees be trimmed, 
In best attire of complete beauty’s height, 

Her love again like Summer’s days be dimmed 

With little clouds of doubtful constant faith, 

Her trust her doubt, like rain and heat in skies 

Gently thundering ; she, lightning to mine eyes. 


Sweet Summer, Spring that breatheth life and growing, 
In weeds as into herbs and flowers, 

And seeds of service divers sorts in sowing, 

Some haply seeming, and some being yours, 

Rain on your herbs, and flowers that truly serve, 

And let your weeds lack dew, and duly starve. 


Madrigal for five voices, by John Dowland (Novello). 


102. A Shepherd in a Shade 


SHEPHERD in a shade his plaining made, 
Of love and lover’s wrong, 
Unto the fairest lass that trod on grass, 
And thus began his song : 
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Restore, restore my heart again, 

Which love by thy sweet looks hath slain, 
Lest that, enforced by your disdain, I sing ; 
Fie! fie! on love, it is a foolish thing. 


Since love and fortune will, I honour still 

Your fair and lovely eye ; 

What conquest will it be, sweet nymph for thee, 
If I for sorrow die ? 

Restore, restore my heart again, 

Which love by thy sweet looks hath slain, 

Lest that, enforced by your disdain, I sing ; 
Fie! fie! on love, it is a foolish thing. 


My heart where have you laid, O cruel maid, 
To kill when you might save ? 

Why have ye cast it forth as nothing worth, 
Without a tomb or grave? 

O, let it be entombed and lie, 

In your sweet mind and memory, 

Lest I resound on every warbling string : 
Fie! fie! on love that is a foolish thing. 


103. Woeful Heart with Grief oppressed 


OEFUL heart with grief oppressed, 
Since my fortunes most distressed, 
From my joys hath me removed, 
Follow those sweet eyes adored : 
Those sweet eyes wherein are stored, 
All my pleasures best beloved. 
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Fly, my breast, leave me foresaken, 
Wherein grief his seat hath taken, 
All his arrows through me darting, 
Thou may’st live by her sun-shining, 
I shall suffer no more pining, 
By thy loss than by her parting. 


104. O sweet Woods 


SWEET woods, the delight of solitariness, 
O how much do I love your solitariness. 
From fame’s desire, from love’s delight retired, 
In these sad groves a hermit’s life I led, 
And those false pleasures which I once admired, 
With sad remembrance of my fall, I dread : 
To birds, to trees, to earth, impart I this, 
For she less secret, and as senseless is. 


Experience which repentance only brings, 
Doth bid me now my heart from love estrange : 
Love is disdained when it doth look at Kings, 
And love low placed base and apt to change : 
Their power doth take from him his liberty, 
Her want of worth makes him in cradle die. 


You, men that give false worship unto love, 
And seek that which you never shall obtain, 

The endless work of Sisiphus you procure, 
Whose end is this to know you strive in vain, 

Hope and desire which now your idols be, 

You needs must loose and feel despair with me. 
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You, woods, in you the fairest Nymphs have walked, 
Nymphs at whose sight all hearts did yield to love, 

You, woods in whom dear lovers:oft have talked, 
How do you now a place of mourning prove ? 

Wanted my mistress faith this is the doom, 

Thou art love’s childbed, nursery, and tomb. 

O, sweet woods, the delight of solitariness, 

O how much do I love your solitariness. 


What poor Astronomers 


HAT poor astronomers are they, 
‘Take women’s eyes for stars 
And set their thoughts in battle ’ray 
To fight such idle wars : 
When in the end they shall approve, 
”Tis but a jest drawn out of love. 


And love itself is but a jest, 
Devised by idle heads, 
To catch young fancies in the nest, 
And lay it in fool’s beds, 
That being hatched in beauty’s eyes, 
They may be fledged ere they be wise. 


But yet it is a sport to see 
How wit will run on wheels, 
While wit cannot persuaded be 
With that which reason feels : 
‘That women’s eyes and stars are odd, 
And love is but a feignéd god. 
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But such as will run mad with will, 
I cannot clear their sight : 

But leave them to their study still, 
To look where is no light : 

Till time too late we make them try, 

They study false astronomy. 


Love stood amazed 


OVE stood amazed at sweet beauty’s pain: 
Love would have said that all was but vain, 
And gods but half divine ; 
But when love saw that beauty would die, 
He all aghast, to heavens did cry, 
O gods, what wrong is mine ! 


Then his tears bred in thoughts of salt brine, 
Fell from his eyes, like rain in sunshine, 
Expelled by rage of fire : 
Yet in such wise as anguish affords, 
He did express in these, his last words, 
His infinite desire : 


Are you fled fair ? where are now those eyes, 
Eyes but too fair, envied by the skies, 
You, angry gods, do know, 
With guiltless blood your sceptres you stain, 
On poor true hearts, like tyrants, you reign 
Unjust, why do you so ? 
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Are you false gods ? why then do you reign ? 
Are you just gods ? why then have you slain 
The life of love on earth. 

Beauty, now thy face lives in the skies, 
Beauty, now let me live in thine eyes, 
Where bliss felt never death. 


Then from high rock, the rock of despair, 
He falls, in hope to smother in the air, 
Or else on stones to burst, 
Or on cold waves to spend his last breath, 
Or his strange life to end by strange death, 
But fate forbid the worst. 


With pity moved the gods then change love 
To Pheenix shape, yet cannot remove 
His wonted property, 
He loves the sun because it is fair, 
Sleep he neglects, he lives but by air, 
And would, but cannot die. 


Time stands still 


IME stands still with gazing on her face; 
Stand still and gaze for minutes, hours, and years, to give 


her place : 


All other things shall change, but she remains the same, 
Till Heavens changed have their course, and Time hath lost his 
name, 
Cupid doth hover up and down blinded with her fair eyes, 
And fortune captive at her feet contemned and conquered lies. 
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When fortune, love and time attend on 
Her with my fortunes, love and time, I honour will alone, 
If bloodless envy say, duty hath no desert : 
_ Duty replies that envy knows herself his faithful heart, 
My settled vows and spotless faith no fortune can remove ; 
Courage shall shew my inward faith, and faith shall try my 
love. 


108. The lowest Trees have Tops 


HE lowest trees have tops, the ant her gall, 
The fly her spleen, the little spark his heat, 
And slender hairs cast shadows though but small ; 
And bees have stings, although they be not great : 
Seas have their force, and so have shallow springs, 
And love is love in beggars and in kings. 


Where waters smoothest run, deep are the fords ; 
The dial stirs, yet none perceives it move, 
The firmest faith is in the fewest words : 
The turtles cannot sing, and yet they love ; 
True hearts have eyes and ears, no tongues to speak : 
They hear, and see, and sigh, and then—they break. 


109. It was a Time when silly Bees 
could speak 


'T was a time when silly bees could speak, 
And in that time I was a silly bee, 
Who fed on thyme until my heart ’gan break, 
Yet never found the time would favour me. 
Of all the swarm, I only did not thrive, 
Yet brought I wax and honey to the hive. 
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Then thus I buzzed, when time no sap would give, 
Why should this bless¢d thyme to me be dry, 
Sith by this thyme, the lazy drone doth live, 
The wasp, the worm, the gnat, the butterfly ; 
Mated with grief, I kneeled on my knees, 
And thus complained unto the king of bees. 


‘ My liege, gods grant thy time may never end, 
And yet, vouchsafe to hear my plaint of thyme, 
Which fruitless flies have found to have a friend, 
And I cast down, when atomies do climb.’ 
The king replied but thus; ‘ Peace, peevish bee, 
‘Thou ’rt bound to serve the time, the time not thee.’ 


110. Say, Love, if ever Thou didst find 


AY, Love, if ever thou didst find, 
A woman with a constant mind: 
None but one: 
And what should that rare mirror be, 
Some goddess or some queen is she ? 
She, she, she, and only she, 
The only queen of Love and Beauty. 


But could thy fiery poisoned dart 

At no time touch her spotless heart, 
Nor come near? 

She is not subject to Love’s bow, 

Her eye commands, her heart saith No, 

No, no, no, and only no; 

One No another still doth follow. 
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How might I that fair wonder know, 
That mocks desire with endless No 
See the moon 
That ever in one change doth grow, 
Yet still the same, and she is so; 
So, so, so, and only so, 
From heaven her virtues she doth borrow. 


To her then yield thy shafts and bow, 

‘That can command affections so : 
Love is free, 

So are her thoughts that vanquish thee, 

There is no queen of love but she, 

She, she, she, and only she, 

The only queen of Love and Beauty. 


a Oh, what hath overwrought 


H, what hath overwrought 
My all amazéd thought 

Till time and truth hath taught, 
I labour all for naught. 
The day I see is clear, 
But I am ne’er thee near, 
For grief doth still appear, 
To cross our merry cheer, 
While I can nothing hear, 
But Winter all the year, 
Cold, hold: the sun will shine warm. 
‘Therefore, now fear no harm. 
O blesséd beams, 
Where beauty streams 
Happy light to love’s dreams. 
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I must complain 


MUST complain, yet do enjoy my love, 
She is too fair, too rich in beauty’s parts : 
‘Thence is my grief, for Nature while she strove 
With all her graces and divinest arts, 
To form her too, too beautiful of hue, 
She had no leisure left to make her true. 


Should I aggrieved then wish she were less fair ? 
That were repugnant to my own desires : 
She is admired, new suitors still repair, 
That kindle daily love’s forgetful fires : 
Rest, jealous thoughts, and thus resolve at last, 
She hath more beauty than becomes the chaste. 


Flow not so fast, ye Fountains 


LOW not so fast, ye fountains, 
What needeth all this haste ? 
Swell not above your mountains, 
Nor spend your time in waste. 
Gentle springs, freshly your salt tears 
Must still fall dropping from their spheres. 


Weep they apace whom reason, 

Or lingering time can ease : 

My sorrow can no season, 

Nor aught besides appease ; 

Gentle springs, freshly your salt tears 
Must still fall dropping from their spheres. 
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‘Time can abate the terror 

Of every common pain : 

But common grief is error : 

True grief will still remain. 

Gentle springs, freshly your salt tears 
Must still fall dropping from their spheres. 


Fie on this feigning 


IE on this feigning, 
Is love without desire, 
Heat still remaining, 
And yet no spark of fire ? 
Thou art untrue, nor wert with fancy moved, 
For desire hath power on all that ever loved. 


Shew some relenting, 
Or grant thou dost now love : 
‘Two hearts consenting 
Shall they no comforts prove ? 
Yield, or confess that love is without pleasure, 
And that women’s bounties rob men of their treasure, 


Truth is not placed 
In words and forced smiles ; 
Love is not graced 
With that which still beguiles : 
Love or dislike, yield fire, or give no fuel ; 
So mayst thou prove kind, or, at the least, less cruel. 
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Lit, Farewell, Unkind, farewell 


AREWELL, unkind, farewell, to me no more a father, 
Since my heart holds my love most dear : 
The wealth that thou dost reap, another’s hand must gather, 
Though thy heart still lies buried there ; 
Then farewell, O farewell : 


Welcome, my love, welcome, my joy for ever. 


Tis not the vain desire of human fleeting beauty, 
Makes my mind to live, though my means to die. 
Nor do I Nature wrong, though I forget my duty : 
Love not in the blood, but in the spirit doth lie. 
Then farewell, O farewell 

Welcome, my love, welcome, my joy for ever. 


iLO. Farewell, too Fair 


AREWELL, too fair, too chaste, but too, too cruel, 
Discretion never quenched fire with swords : 
Why hast thou made my heart thine anger’s fuel, 
And now would kill my passions with thy words ? 
This is proud beauty’s true anatomy, 
If that’s secure, severe in secrecy : 
Farewell, farewell. 


Farewell, too dear, and too too much desired, 
Unless compassion dwelt more near thy heart : 
Love by neglect, though constant, oft is tired, 
And forced from bliss unwillingly to part : 
This is proud beauty’s true anatomy, 
If that’s secure, severe in secrecy : 

Farewell, farewell. 
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i773 Daphne was not so chaste 


APHNE was not so chaste as she was changing, 
Soon begun, love with hate estranging : 
He that to-day triumphs with favours graced, 
Falls before night with scorns defaced. 
Yet is thy beauty feigned, and everyone desires 
Still the false light of thy traitorous fires. 


Beauty can want no grace by true Love viewed, 
Fancy by looks is still renewed : 

Like to a fruitful tree, it ever groweth, 

Or the fresh spring that endless floweth. 

But if that beauty were of one consent with Love, 
Love should live free, and true pleasure prove. 


ris. Come when I call 


OME when I call, or tarry till I come : 

If you be deaf, I must prove dumb : 
If thy desire ever knew the grief of delay, 
No danger could stand in thy way. 
What need we languish ? can love quickly fly? 
Fear ever hurts more than jealousy. 
Then securely envy scorning, 
Let us end with joy our mourning, 
Jealousy still defy, 
And love, till we die. 
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119. By a Fountain where I lay 


Y a fountain where I lay, 
All blessed be that blessed day ! 

By the glimmering of the sun, 
O never be her shining done ! 
When I might see alone, 
My true love’s fairest one, 
Love’s dear light, 
Love’s clear sight, 
No world’s eyes can clearer see : 
A fairer sight none can be. 


Fair with garlands all addrest, 
Was ever nymph more fairly blest, 
Blessed in the highest degree, 

So may she ever blessed be, 

Came to this fountain near, 

With such a smiling cheer, 

Such a face, 

Such a grace, 

Happy, happy eyes that see 

Such a heavenly sight as she. 


Then I forthwith took my pipe 
Which I all fair and clean did wipe, 
And upon a heavenly ground, 

All in the grace of beauty found, 
Played this roundelay, 

Welcome fair queen of May ! 

Sing sweet air ! 

Welcome fair ! 

Welcome be the shepherd’s queen, 
The glory of all our green. 
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Behold a Wonder here 
EHOLD a wonder here: 


Love hath received his sight, 


Which many hundred year, 
Hath not beheld the light. 


Such beams infused be 

By Cynthia in his eyes, 

As first have made him see, 
And then have made him wise. 


Love now no more will weep 
For them that laugh the while, 
Nor wake for them that sleep, 
Nor sigh for them that smile. 


So powerful is the beauty 
That love doth now behold, 
As love is turned to duty, 
That’s neither blind nor bold. 


This beauty shews her might, 
To be of double kind, 

In giving love his sight 

And striking folly blind. 


What if I never speed 
HAT if I never speed, 


Shall I straight yield to despair, 
And still on sorrow speed 


That can no loss repair ? 
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Or shall I change my love ? 
For I find power to depart, 
And in my reason prove, 
I can command my heart : 
But if she will pity my desire, and my love requite, 
Then ever shall she live my dear delight. 
Come while I have a heart to desire thee : 
For either I will love or admire thee. 


Oft have I dreamed of joy 

Yet I never felt the sweet, 
But tired with annoy, 

My griefs each other greet. 
Oft have I left my hope, 

As a wretch by fate forlorn ; 
But love aims at one scope, 

And, lost, will still return : 
He that once loves with a true desire never can depart, 
For Cupid is the king of every heart. 
Come, while I have a heart to desire thee : 
For either I will love or admire thee. 


1222 Me, me, and none but me 


E, me, and none but me, dart home, O gentle death, 
And quickly, for I draw too long this idle breath : 
O how I long till I may fly to Heaven above, 
Unto my faithful and beloved turtle dove. 


Like to the silver swan, before my death I sing : 
And yet alive, my fatal knell I help to ring. 

Still I desire from earth and earthly joys to fly, 
He never happy lived that cannot love to die. 
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12. Weep you no more, sad Fountains 


EEP you no more, sad fountains ; 
What need you flow so fast ? 
Look how the snowy mountains 
Heaven’s sun doth gently waste. 

But my Sun’s heavenly eyes 

View not your weeping,. 

That now lies sleeping, 

Sleeping softly, softly 
Now softly lies 

Sleeping. 


Sleep is a reconciling, 
A rest that peace begets : 
Doth not the sun rise smiling, 
When fair at even he sets ? 
Rest you then, rest, sad eyes, 
Melt not in weeping, 
While she lies sleeping, 
Sleeping, softly, softly, 
Now softly lies 
Sleeping. 
There is a reprint in English Melodies, p. 60 (Dent); amongst modern 


settings are: Sir Hubert Parry’s in English Lyrics, 4th set (Novello) ; Roger 
Quilter’s in Seven Elizabethan Lyrics (Boosey). 


124. Lend your Ears to my Sorrow 


END your ears to my sorrow, 
Good people that have any pity, 
For no eyes will I borrow : 
Mine own shall grace my doleful ditty : 
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Chant then, my voice, though rude, like to my rhyming, 
And tell forth my grief, which here in sad despair 
Can find no ease of tormenting. 


Once I lived, once I knew delight, 
No grief did shadow then my pleasure : 
Graced with love, cheered with beauty’s sight, 
Enjoyed alone true heavenly treasure ; 
O, what a heaven is love firmly embraced, 
Such power alone can fix delight 
In fortune’s bosom ever placed. 


Cold as ice frozen is that heart, 

Where thought of love no time could enter : 
Such of life reap the poorest part, 

Whose weight cleaves to this earthly centre ; 
Mutual joys in heart’s truly united 
Do earth to heavenly state convert, 
Like heaven still in itself delighted. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOW 
1504-93 
125. The Passionate Shepherd to his Love 


OME live with me and be my Love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 
Or woods or steepy mountain yields. 


And we will sit upon the rocks, 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 
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And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies ; 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. 


A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair-linéd slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold, 


A belt of straw and ivy-buds, 

With coral clasps, and amber studs ; 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my Love. 


The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 

For thy delight, each May morning : 

If these delights thy mind may move, 

Then live with me, and be my Love. 
A song from England’s Helicon, 1600; quoted by Shakespeare in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, III, 5; set to music by William Corkine, Book of Ayres, 
1612; Ritson’s English Songs, 1783; English Melodies, p. 50 (Dent); Sir H. 
Bishop’s music is in Songs of England (Boosey); Sterndale Bennett’s four- 


part setting is in Novello’s Part-Song Book (No. 507); Samuel Webbe set 
Marlowe’s verse as a madrigal (Novello). 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
1564-1616 


126. Angels and Ministers of Grace 


NGELS and ministers of grace defend us ! 
Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
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Thou comest in such a questionable shape 

That I will speak to thee : I'll call thee Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Dane: O answer me ! 

Let me not burst in ignorance ; but tell 

Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements; why the sepulchre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurned, 

Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To cast thee up again. What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corpse, again in complete steel 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous; and we fools of nature 
So horridly to shake our disposition 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? 
Say, why is this ? wherefore ? what should we do ? 


From Hamlet, I, 4, set by E. Duncan (Walter Scott). 


ye And Will He not Come Again ? 


ND will he not come again ? 
And will he not come again ? 
No, no, he is dead, 
Go to thy death-bed, 


He never will come again. 


His beard was as white as snow, 
All flaxen was his poll : 
He is gone, he is gone, 
And we cast away moan : 
God ’a mercy on his soul. 
From Hamlet, IV, 5. The music of several of Ophelia’s songs was set down 


by William Linley (1767-1835); Hullah’s Song Book (Macmillan); Min- 
strelsy of England, I, 23 (Augener). 
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128, Bid me discourse 


ID me discourse, I will enchant thine ear; 
Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green, 
Or, like a nymph, with bright and flowing hair, 
Dance on the sands, and yet no footing seen : 
Love is a spirit all compact of fire, 
Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire. 


Verses 145-80 of Venus and Adonis, 1593 3 set by Sir Henry Bishop as a song, 
but his version omits the final couplet, and has the variation included in the 
above, viz. ‘ bright and flowing hair,’ instead of the usual reading of ‘ long- 
dishevell’d hair’ ; Twenty Songs of Bishop, edited by W. A. Barrett (Novello). 


129. Pedlar’s Song 


(ASTaplasetantan) ae 
Will you buy any tape, 
Or lace for your cape, 
My dainty duck, my dear ? 


Balada, fava ja, 

Will you buy any thread, 

Any toys for your head, 

Of the newest and finest wear ? 


Come to the Pedlar, 

Money’s but a meddler 

That doth utter all men’s ware 

Will you buy, dainty duck, my dear? 


A traditional song, quoted in The Winter’s Tale, IV, 4; set as a four-part 
song by C. Lee (Williams). 
III 
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130. Come away, come away, Death 


OME away, come away, death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 
Fly away, fly away, breath, 
I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 
O prepare it ! 
My part of death, no one so true 
Did share it. 


Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 
On my black coffin let there be strown ; 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corse, where my bones shall be thrown : 
A thousand thousand sighs to save, 
Lay me, O, where 
Sad true lover never find my grave, 
To weep there ! 


There are numerous settings of this song from Twelfth Night, II, 4, besides 
the traditional air. Amongst these are Arne’s, No. 21 in the Shakespeare 
Album (Augener); a trio for female voices by Frederick Corder (J. & W. 
Chester) ; a trio for S.S.C. by Brahms (Curwen, No. 71013); a five-part 
madrigal by R. Vaughan Williams; and a song by Roger Quilter, in Three 
Shakespeare Songs (Boosey). 


121. Come unto these yellow Sands 


OME unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands : 
Curtsied when you have, and kiss’d,— 
The wild waves whist,— 
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Foot it featly here and there ; 
And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear. 
Hark, hark ! 
Bow, wow, 
‘The watch-dogs bark, 
Bow, wow ! 
Hark, hark! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow ! 
From The Tempest, I, 2. An early setting of this song by J. Banister (1630- 
79) has been included by Sir Frederick Bridge in his Songs from Shakespeare 
(Novello). The popular setting is Purcell’s, which was composed for Dryden’s 


adaptation of The Tempest, 1690; there is a modern reprint in Purcell’s 
Songs (Augener). 


£32; Farewell! thou art too dear 


AREWELL! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know’st thy estimate : 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 
For how do I hold thee but by thy granting ? 
And for that riches where is my deserving ? 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 
And so my patent back again is swerving. 
Thyself thou gav’st, thy own worth then not knowing, 
Or me, to whom thou gav’st it, else mistaking ; 
So thy great gift, upon misprision growing ; 
Comes home again, on better judgment making. 
Thus, have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter 
In sleep a King, but waking no such matter. 
Sonnet LXXXVII. Set by Sir Hubert Parry, in Four Sonnets of Shakespeare 
(Augener) ; another setting by E. D. 
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Fear no more 


EAR no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done 


Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages : 


Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke ; 
Care no core to clothe and eat ; 
‘To thee the reed is as the oak ; 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 


Fear no more the lightning-flash, 

Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone ; 
Fear not slander, censure rash ; 

Thou hast finished joy and moan : 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 


From Cymbeline, IV, 2; set by Callcott and Nares as a glee. 


1345 


Full Fathom five 


ULL fathom five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
‘Those are pearls that were his eyes : 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
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But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell ; 
Ding-dong. 
Hark ! now I hear them— 
Ding-dong, bell ! 


From The Tempest, I, 2. Set by R. Johnson (1550-1625); reprinted in 
Shakespeare Songs, by Sir F. Bridge (Novello). Another early setting by 
J. Banister (1630-79) is given in the same volume. A third setting, more 
famous than these, is by Henry Purcell—Purcell’s Songs (Augener) ; set also 
as a modern four-part song by Charles Wood (Novello). 


ieee Hark ! Hark! the Lark 


ARK ! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Pheebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies ; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes : 
With everything that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet arise : 
Arise, arise ! 


A song from Cymbeline, II, 3; Schubert’s famed setting was in A. W. 
Schlegel’s German version—Horch, horch ! die Lerche, Op. 106 (Augener) ; 
also set as a glee by Benjamin Cooke (Novello), and as a trio for female 
voices by Dr. Ernest Walker (Joseph Williams). 


136. Love Music 


Romeo: He jests at scars, that never felt a wound.— 


Juliet appears above at a window. 
But, soft! what light through yonder window breaks! 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun !— 
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Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 

Who is already sick and pale with grief, 

That thou her maid art far more fair than she : 
Be not her maid, since she is envious ; 

Her vestal livery is but sick and green, 

And none but fools do wear it; cast it off !— 

It is my lady; O it is my love: 

O that she knew she were !— 

She speaks, yet she says nothing ; what of that? 
Her eye discourses, I will answer it.— 

I am too bold, ’tis not to me she speaks ; 

Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business, do entreat her eyes 

To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head 
The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars, 
As daylight doth a lamp; her eye in heaven 
Would through the airy region stream so bright, 
The birds would sing, and think it were not night. 
See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 

That I might touch that cheek ! 


Fuliet: Ah me! 


Romeo: 


Fuliet : 


She speaks— 
O speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o’er my head, 
As is a wingéd messenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 
O Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo? 
Deny thy father, and refuse thy name : 
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Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 

And I'll no longer be a Capulet. 

Shall I hear more, or shall I speak at this?  [Aside.] 
Tis but thy name, that is my enemy ;— 

Thou art thyself though, not a Montague. 

What’s Montague ? it is nor hand, nor foot, 

Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 

Belonging toa man. O be some other name ! 
What’s in a name? that which -we call a rose, 

By any other name would smell as sweet : 

So Romeo would, were he not Romeo called : 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 
Without that title: Romeo, doff thy name ; 

And for that name, which is no part of thee, 

Take all myself. 

I take thee at thy word : 

Call me but love, and [’Il be new baptized : 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 

What man art thou, that, thus bescreened in night, 
So stumblest on my counsel ? 


From Romeo and Fuliet, Il, 2. Set to music by G. W. L. Marshall-Hall in 
the four-act opera Romeo and Fultet, 1914 (Enoch). 


7. 


How should I your true Love know 


OW should I your true love know 
From another one? 
By his cockle hat and staff, 
And his sandal shoon. 


He is dead and gone, lady, 
He is dead and gone ; 

At his head a grass-green turf, 
At his heels a stone. 
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White his shroud as the mountain snow, 
Larded all with sweet flowers ; 

Which bewept to the grave did go, 
With true love showers. 


A traditional song quoted in Hamlet, IV, 4. Linley and Dr. Arnold were 
among the early collectors of the Shakespeare traditional airs ; Gay employed 
the air in The Beggar’s Opera, 1728, to some lines beginning ‘ You'll think 
ere many days begin’; Minstrelsy of England, 1, 261 (Augener). 


138. She never told her Love 


HE never told her love, 

But let concealment like a worm in the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek: she pined in thought ; 
And with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. 


From Twelfth Night, Il, 4. Set by Haydn; Ten Canzonets of Haydn 
(Novello). 


130. It was a Lover and his Lass 


'T was a lover and his lass, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino 
That o’er the green corn-field did pass, 
In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 


Sweet lovers love the spring 


Between the acres of the rye 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
These pretty country folks would lie, 

In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 
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This carol they began that hour 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
How that a life was but a flower 

In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 


And therefore, take the present time 

With a hey, and a ho, and hey nonino, 
For love is crownéd with the prime 

In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding ; 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 


A song from As You Ltke It, V, 3. Set to music in Morley’s Ayres or little 
short Songs, 1600; Sir Frederick Bridge’s Shakespeare Songs (Novello) ; 
English Melodies, p. 28 (Dent); Minstrelsy of England, I, 86 (Augener). 


140. 


Sigh no more, Ladies 


IGH no more, ladies, sigh no more ; 
Men were deceivers ever ; 
One foot at sea, and one on shore, 

To one thing constant never. 
Then sigh not so, 
But let them go, 

And be you blithe and bonny, 
Converting all your sounds of woe 

Into hey nonny, nonny. 


Sing no more ditties, sing no mo ; 
So dull and heavy ; 

The frauds of men were ever so, 
Since summer first was leafy. 
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Then sigh not so 
But let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny, 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into hey nonny, nonny. 


From Much Ado about Nothing, II, 3. Set by Arne as a song (Augener) ; 
as a glee by Stevens (Augener). 


I41. Fog on, jog on 


OG on, jog on the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a : 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 
Your paltry money-bags of gold, 
What need have we to stare for, 
When little or nothing soon is told, 
And we have the less to care for. 
Cast away care, let sorrow cease, 
A fig for melancholy : 
Let’s laugh and sing, or, if you please, 
We'll frolic with sweet Dolly. 


The first four verses are quoted by Shakespeare in 4 Winter's Tale, IV, 3. 
The traditional air is named Hanskin in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, where 
it is arranged by Richard Farnaby ; see Minstrelsy of England (Augener). 


142, Kind Fortune smiles 


IND Fortune smiles, and she 
Hath yet in store for thee 
Some strange felicity : 
Follow me, and you shall see. 


From the incidental music to The Tempest which Henry Purcell composed 
in 1690; Purcell’s Songs (Augener). 
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LA3: Tell me where is Fancy bred ? 


ELL me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourishéd ? 
Reply, reply. 
It is engendered in the eyes, 
With gazing fed; and Fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 
Let us all ring fancy’s knell : 
I’ll begin it—Ding, dong, bell. 


From The Merchant of Venice, III, 2. Set as a glee by R. J. S. Stevens ; 
as a duet by Sir John Stevenson, Vocal Music, No. 2287 (Joseph Williams). 


144. Take, O take those Lips away 


AKE, O take those lips away, 
‘That so sweetly were forsworn : 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn ! 
But my kisses bring again 
Bring again, 
Seals of love, but sealed in vain, 
Sealed in vain. 
Hide, O hide those hills of snow, 
That thy frozen bosom bears, 
On whose tops the pinks that grow, 
Are yet of those that April wears : 
But first set my poor heart free, 
Bound in those icy chains by thee. 


From Measure for Measure, IV, 1. The second stanza is attributed to 
Fletcher (see Beaumont and Fletcher’s Bloody Brother, v, 2) ; Select Musical 
Ayres (I, 24, 1653); Minstrelsy of England (Augener) ; English Melodies, 
p. 94 (Dent); Sir F. Bridge’s Shakespeare Songs (Novello) ; a modern setting 
by Sir Hubert Parry is contained in English Lyrics, Bk. II (Novello). 
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Ly. Lawn, as white as driven Snow 


AWN, as white as driven snow ; 
Cypress, black as any crow ; 

Cloves, as sweet as damask roses ; 
Masks for faces and for noses ; 
Bugle-bracelet, necklace amber, 
Perfume for a lady’s chamber : 
Golden coifs and stomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears, 
Come buy, come buy, 
Buy, lads, of me; come, buy of me, 
Or else your lassies cry. 


From The Winter’s Tale, 1V, 4. Set to music by William Linley ; Hullah’s 
English Songs, p. 128 (Augener). 


146. Like as the Waves 


IKE as the waves make to the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end ; 
Each changing place with that which goes before, 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 
Nativity, once in the main of light, 
Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown’d, 
Crooked eclipses ’gainst his glory fight. 
And time that gave doth now his gift confound. 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth 
And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow, 
Feeds on the rarities of Nature’s truth, 
And nothing stands, but for his scythe to mow : 
And yet to times in hope my verse shall stand, 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 
Sonnet LX; set by E. Duncan. 
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P47. Lo, here the gentle Lark 


O, here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty ; 
Who doth the world so gloriously behold 
That cedar-tops and hills seem burnished gold. 


From Venus and Adonis, 853-8. Set by Sir Henry Bishop ; Songs of England, 
I, 72 (Boosey). 


148. Under the Greenwood Tree 


NDER the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither : 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 
From As You Like It, Il, 5. Set by Dr Arne in 1738 ; Minstrelsy of England, 


I, 211 (Augener) ; Twenty Songs by Arne (Novello) ; set by Sir Hubert Parry, 
English Lyrics, Bk. VI (Novello). 


149. What shall he have that killed the Deer ? 


HAT shall he have that killed the deer ? 
His leathern skin and horns to wear. 
Then sing him home : 
‘Take thou no scorn to wear the horn ; 
It was a crest ere thou wast born : 
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Thy father’s father wore it, 
And thy father bore it : 
The horn, the horn, the lusty horn 
Is not a thing to laugh to scorn. 


From As You Like It, IV, 2. Besides the traditional air, there are settings 
by John Hilton in Catch that Catch Can, 1652 ; reprinted in English Melodtes, 
p. xxxv (Dent) ; Sir Henry Bishop for four male voices (Novello) ; a modern 
setting by Arthur Somervell; another version from a seventeenth-century 
song sheet in the British Museum is reproduced in Minstrelsy of England, 
II, 5 (Augener). 


150. When Daisies pied and Violets blue 


HEN daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue ; 

Do paint the meadows with delight, 
‘The cuckoo then, on every tree, 
Mocks married men ; for thus sings he, 
Cuckoo ! 

Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! 

O word of fear, 

Unpleasing to a married ear ! 


When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, 
And merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks, 
When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws, 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks, 
The cuckoo then, on every tree, 
Mocks married men ; for thus sings he, 
Cuckoo ! 
Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! 
O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear ! 


From Love's Labour's Lost, V, 2. Set by Arne in 1740; Minstrelsy of 
England, I, 108 (Augener). 
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hike When Daffodils begin to peer 


HEN daffodills begin to peer— 
With, hey ! the doxy over the dale !— 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year ; 
For the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale. 


The white sheet bleaching on the hedge— 

With, hey ! the sweet birds; O how they sing !— 
Doth set my pugging tooth on edge ; 

For a quart of ale is a dish for a king ! 


The lark, that ‘ tirra-lirra ’ chants— 

With, hey! with hey! the thrush and the jay— 
Are summer songs for me and my aunts, 

As we lie tumbling, the hay. 


From The Winter's Tale, 1V, 3; Ritson’s English Songs, 1783, contain the 
music which is there said to be first printed. 


aes When, in Disgrace 


HEN, in disgrace with Fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featured like him, like him with friends possessed, 
Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least ; 
Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising— 
Haply I think on thee ; and then my state, 
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Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate ; 
For thy sweet love remembered such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with Kings. 


Sonnet XXIX; set as a song for baritone, by Sir Hubert Parry, in Four 
Sonnets of Shakespeare (Augener) ; another setting by E. Duncan. 


Tes When Icicles hang by the Wall 


HEN icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick, the shepherd, blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in the pail ; 
When blood is nipped, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl 

Tuwhoo ! 
Tuwhit, tuwhoo !—a merry note, 


While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


When all around the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And bird’s sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl— 
Then nightly sings the staring owl 

Tuwhoo ! 
Tuwhit, tuwhoo |—a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


From Love’s Labour's Lost, V, 2. Set by Dr Arne (Augener); modern 
setting by E. Duncan (Novello). 
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re Where the Bee sucks 


HERE the bee sucks, there suck I: 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie ; 
There I couch, when owls do cry : 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 


From The Tempest, V, 1. Set by R. Johnson in Cheerful Ayres or Ballads, 
published by Dr Wilson, Oxford, 1659; Playford, in the Musical Companion, 
Part II, 1672, wrongly gives it to Wilson, whose own edition avows the true 
authorship ; British Museum, Add. MSS. 31806 (fol. 64b) has the same 
error; another setting by Pelham Humfrey has a curious variation in the 
fourth line, which reads ‘ On the swallow’s wings I fly’; Add. MSS. 29396 
(fol. r1ob) and printed copy in the British Museum, modern copies of both 
of these are in Sir J. F. Bridge’s Shakespeare’s Songs (Novello) ; a third and 
popular setting is by Arne from Tempest music, 1746; English Minstrelsy 
Augener). 


165: No longer mourn for me when 


I am dead 


O longer mourn for me when I am dead, 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 

Give warning to the world, that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell ; 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so 
That I, in your sweet thoughts, would be forgot, 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
O if, I say, you look upon this verse 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 
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Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 

But let your love even with my life decay ; 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 


Sonnet LXXI; set by Sir Hubert Parry, in English Lyrics, Bk. II (Novello). 


EEO: Who is Sylvia ? 


HO is Sylvia ? what is she, 
That all our swains commend her ? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she ; 
The heaven such grace did lend her, 
That she might admiréd be. 


Is she kind as she is fair ? 

For beauty lives with kindness : 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness ; 
And being helped, inhabits there. 


Then to Sylvia let us sing, 
That Sylvia is excelling ; 
She excels each mortal thing, 
Upon the dull earth dwelling : 
‘To her let us garlands bring. 


From Iwo Gentlemen of Verona, IV, z. The chief English setting is 
Leveridge’s English Minstrelsy, I, 168 (Augener); Schubert’s famous song, 
Was ist Sylvia ? (Op. 106, No. 4), is set to Bauernfeld’s translation. 
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7, Who doth Ambition shun 


HO doth ambition shun 
And loves to lie i? the sun 
Seeking the food he eats 
And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


If it do come to pass 
‘That any man turn ass, 
Leaving his wealth and ease, 
A stubborn will to please, 
Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame : 
Here shall he see 
Gross fools as he, 
An if he will come to me. 


From As You Like It, Il, 5. 


rss. Fairies’ Song 


OU spotted snakes with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen ; 
Newts and blind-worms do no wrong ; 
Come not near our fairy queen. 


Philomel, with melody, 
Sing in our sweet lullaby ; 
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Lulla, lulla, lullaby, lulla, lulla, lullaby ! 
= Never harm, 
Nor spell nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh ; 
So, good night, with lullaby. 


Weaving spiders, come not here ; 

Hence, you long-legged spinners, hence ! 
Beetles black, approach not near ; 

Worm nor snail, do not offence. 


Philomel, with melody, .. . 


A Fairy: Hence, away ! now all is well: 
One aloof stand sentinel. 


From 4 Midsummer Night's Dream, II, 2. Set by W. B. Earl, 1775; British 
Museum, Add. MSS. 31805 (fol. 29); also as a glee, by R. J. S. Stevens 
(Novello). 


150: Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind 


LOW, blow, thou winter wind, 
‘Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
‘Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigho ! sing, heigho! unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 
Then heigho, the holly ! 
This life is most jolly. 
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Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh, 
As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting his not so sharp 
As friend remembered not. 
Heigho ! sing, heigho! unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 
Then heigho, the holly ! 
This life is most jolly. 


From As You Like It, Il, 7. Set by Arne; Minstrelsy of England, I, p. 120 
(Augener) ; set by E. Duncan (Augener). 


160. And let me the Canakin Clink 


ND let me the canakin clink, clink ; 
And let me the canakin clink : 
A soldier’s a man ; 
A life’s but a span ; 
Why, then, let a soldier drink. 


From Othello, II, 3. Set as a four-part song by J. B. McEwen (Novello). 


TOL: O Mistress mine 


MISTRESS mine, where are you roaming ? 
O, stay and hear! your true love’s coming, 
That can sing both high and low ; 
Trip no further, pretty sweeting, 
Journey’s end in lover’s meeting, 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 
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What is love? ’tis not hereafter ; 

Present mirth hath present laughter ; 
What’s to come is still unsure : 

In delay there lies no plenty ; 

‘Then come kiss me, sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 


From Twelfth Night, II, 3; Thomas Morley’s Consort Lessons, 1599; har- 
monized by Byrd; another version is in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book ; 
Sir Frederick Bridge’s Shakespeare Songs (Novello) ; English Melodies, p. 23 
(Dent); Minstrelsy of England, p. 18 (Augener). 


162. Now old Desire doth in his 
Death-bed lie 


OW old desire doth in his death-bed lie, 
And young affection gapes to be his heir ; 

That fair, for which love groaned for, and would die, 

With tender Juliet matched, is now not fair. 
Now Romeo is beloved, and loves again, 

Alike bewitched by the charm of looks ; 
But to his foe supposed he must complain, 

And she steal love’s sweet bait from fearful hooks : 
Being held a foe, he may not have access 

‘To breathe such vows as lovers use to swear ; 
And she as much in love, her means much less 

‘To meet her new-beloved anywhere : 
But passion lends them power, time means, to meet, 

‘Tempering extremities with extreme sweet. 


From Romeo and Fuliet, where the chorus introduces it as epilogue to Act I. 
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fe «163. From the fair Lavinian Shore 


| ROM the fair Lavinian shore, 
| I your markets come to store : 
| Muse not, though so far I dwell, 
| And my wares come here to sell. 
Such is the sacred hunger of gold : 
Then come to my pack, 
While I cry 
‘ What d’ye lack, 
What d’ye buy? 
For here it is to be sold.’ 


I have beauty, honour, grace. 
Fortune, favour, time, and place ; 
And what else thou wouldst request, 
E’en the thing thou lik’st the best. 
First let me have a touch of thy gold: 
Then come to me, lad, 

Thou shalt have 

What thy dad 

Never gave, 
For here it is to be sold. 


Madam, for your wrinkled face, 
Here’s complexion, it to grace, 
Which, if your earnest be but small, 
It takes away the virtue all, 
But if your palms are anointed with gold, 
Then you shall seem 
Like a queen 
Of fifteen, 
Though you are threescore years old. 
Set by Dr John Wilson in Playford’s Select Ayres, 1659; English Melodies, 


p- 92 (Dent). 
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164.  O then I see Queen Mab hath been 
with you 


THEN, I see Queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the fairies’ midwife ; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep : 
Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs ; 
The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 
The traces, of the smallest spiders’ web ; 
The collars, of the moonshine’s wat’ry beams : 
Her whip, of cricket’s bone; the lash of film : 
Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 
Not half so big as a round little worm 
Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid : 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 
‘Time out of mind the fairies’ coach-makers. 
And in this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of love : 
On courtiers’ knees, that dream on court’sies straight : 
O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees : 
O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream, 
Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are. 
Sometimes she gallops o’er a courtiers’ nose. 
And then dreams he of smelling out a suit : 
And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig’s tail, 
Tickling a parson’s nose as ’a lies asleep, 
Then dreams he of another benefice ; 
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Sometimes she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck, 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep; and then anon 
Drums in his ear ; at which he starts, and wakes, 
And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two, 
And sleeps again. ‘This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horses in the night, 

And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluggish hairs, 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 
This is the hag, when maids lie on their backs, 
That presses them, and learns them first to bear, 
Making them women of good carriage. 


This, this is she— 


Rom.: Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace ; 
Thou talk’st of nothing. 


Mer.: True, I talk of dreams ; 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy ; 
Which is as thin of substance as the air ; 
And more inconstant than the wind, who wooes 
Even now the frozen bosom of the north, 
And, being anger’d, puffs away from thence, 
‘Turning his face to the dew-dropping south. 


Ben. : This wind you talk of blows us from ourselves ; 
Supper is done, and we shall come too late. 


From Romeo and Fuliet, I, 5. Set to music in G. W. L. Marshall-Hall’s 
Romeo and Fuliet, 1914 (Enoch); Holbrooke’s symphonic poem Queen Mab 
for orchestra and chorus illustrates the same general theme. Berlioz’s 
marvellous scherzo in the Roméo et ‘Fuliette symphony also has this speech 
for its subject. 
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LOS To be, or not to be 


O be or not to be: that is the question : 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them ?—To die ;_ to sleep,— 
No more; and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heartache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. ‘To die, to sleep— 
To sleep! perchance to dream—ay, there’s the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we gave shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause : there’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life ; 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
The patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? Who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life ; 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will ; 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sickhed o’er with the pale cast of thought 
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And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.—Soft you, now ! 
The fair Ophelia !—Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remembered. 


From Hamlet, III, 1. Pepys was the first to tune his theorbo to this profound 
soliloquy ; Dudley Buck has a setting for baritone or alto (Schirmer); set 
also by E. Duncan (Walter Scott). 


THOMAS NASHE 
1567-1601 


166. Spring 


PRING, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant king ; 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing— 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pee-wee, to-witta-woo ! 


The palm and may make country houses gay, 

Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all day, 

And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay— 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pee-wee, to-witta-woo ! 


The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet, 
Young lovers meet, old wives a-sunning sit, 
In every street these tunes our ears do greet— 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pee-wee, to-witta-woo ! 
Spring, the Sweet Spring ! 
This is the first song in Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, from which coign of 


vantage it has commanded much patronage; J. L. Hatton has set it as a 
four-part song (Novello); set by G. Henschel in a volume of Hight Songs 


(Boosey). 
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When to her Lute 


HEN to her lute Corinna sings, 
Her voice revives the leaden strings, 
And doth in highest notes appear, 
As any challenged Echo clear ; 
But when she doth of mourning speak, 
E’en with her sighs the strings do break. 


And as her lute doth live or die, 

Led by her passion, so must I! 

For when of pleasure she doth sing, 

My thoughts enjoy a sudden spring ; 
But if she doth of sorrow speak, 

E’en from my heart the strings do break. 


All Campion’s songs given here are from his Books of Ayres which appeared 
in 1601, 1613 and 1617. Except where stated otherwise his words are set 
to his own music. 


168. 


Come, let us sound with Melody 


OME, let us sound with melody the praises 
Of the King’s King, the omnipotent Creator, 
Author of number, that hath all the world in 
Harmony framed. 


Heaven is his home perpetually shining, 
His divine power and glory, thence He thunders, 
One in all, and all still in One abiding, 

Both Father and Son. 
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O sacred Sprite, invisible, eternal, 
Everywhere, yet unlimited, that all things 
Canst in one moment penetrate, revive me, 


O Holy Spirit ! 


Rescue, O rescue me from earthly darkness ! 

Banish hence all these elemental objects ! 

Guide my soul that thirsts to the lively fountain 
Of Thy Divineness ! 


Cleanse my soul, O God, Thy bespotted image, 
Altered with sin so that Heavenly pureness 
Cannot acknowledge me, but in Thy mercies, 


O Father of Grace ! 


But when once Thy beams do remove my darkness, 

O then I'll shine forth as an Angel of Light, 

And record with more than an earthly voice, Thy 
Infinite honours. 


Though you are young 


HOUGH you are young and I am old, 
Though your vein’s hot and my blood cold, 
Though youth is moist and age is dry, 
Yet embers live when flames do die. 


The tender graft is easily broke, 

But who shall shake the sturdy oak ? 
You are more fresh and fair than I ; 
Yet stubs do live when flowers do die. 
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Thou, that thy youth doth vainly boast, 
Know buds are soonest nipt with frost : 
Think that thy fortunes still doth cry, 
‘Thou fool, to-morrow thou must die !’ 


Set by Philip Rosseter in the first Booke of Ayres; the song is also in 
Campion’s third Booke of Ayres ; and in British Museum, Add. MSS. 24665 
(fol. 3ob) ; the modern reprint is in English Melodies, p. 66 (Dent). 


170; Thou art not fair 


HOU art not fair, for all thy red and white, 
For all those rosy ornaments in thee 
Thou art not sweet, though made of mere delight, 
Nor fair nor sweet, unless thou pity me. 
I will not soothe thy fancies: thou shalt prove 
That beauty is no beauty without love. 


Yet love not me, nor seek thou to allure 

My thoughts with beauty, were it more divine : 
‘Thy smiles and kisses I cannot endure, 

I’ll not be wrapped up in those arms of thine : 
Now show it, if thou be a woman right— 
Embrace, and kiss, and love me, in despite ! 


Fah What is a Day ? 


HAT is a day, and what is a year 
Of vain delight and pleasure ? 
Like to a dream it endless dies, 
And from us like a vapour flies : 
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And this is all the fruit that we find, 
Which glory in worldly treasure. 


He that will hope for true delight, 
With virtue must be graced ; 
Sweet folly yields a bitter taste, 
Which ever will appear at last : 
But if we still in virtue delight, 
Our souls in heaven placed. 


Set by Philip Rosseter in the first Booke of Ayres. 


72. 


Mistress, since you so much desire 


ISTRESS, since you so much desire 
‘To know the place of Cupid’s fire, 

In your fair shrine that flame doth rest, 
Yet never harboured in your breast. 
It bides not in your lips so sweet, 
Nor where the rose and lillies meet ; 
But a little higher, but a little higher: 
There, there, O there lies Cupid’s fire. 


Even in those starry, piercing eyes, 
There Cupid’s sacred fire lies. 

Those eyes I strive not to enjoy, 

For they have power to destroy ; 
Nor woo I for a smile or kiss, 

So meanly triumphs not my bliss ; 
But a little higher, but a little higher, 
I climb to crown my chaste desire. 
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Turn back, you wanton Flier 


URN back, you wanton flier, 
And answer my desire, 
With mutual greeting : 
Yet bend a little nearer, 
True beauty still shines clearer, 
In closer meeting. 
Hearts with hearts delighted, 
Should strive to be united ; 


Either other’s arms with arms enchaining : 


Hearts with a thought, 


Rosy lips, with a kiss still entertaining. 


What harvest half so sweet is 
As still to reap the kisses 
Grown ripe in sowing ? 
And straight to be receiver 
Of that, which thou art giver, 
Rich in bestowing ? 
There’s no strict observing 
Of times or seasons swerving ; 


There is ever one fresh spring abiding. 


‘Then what we sow with our lips, 


Let us reap, love’s gains dividing ! 


Whether Men do laugh or weep 


HETHER men do laugh or weep, 
Whether they do wake or sleep, 
Whether they die young or old, 
Whether they feel heat or cold ; 
‘There is underneath the sun, 
Nothing in true earnest done. 
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All our pride is but a jest ; 

None are worst and none are best ; 
Grief and joy, and hope and fear, 
Play their pageants everywhere : 
Vain opinion all doth sway, 

And the world is but a play. 


Powers above in clouds do sit, 
Mocking our poor apish wit ; 
‘That so lamely, with such state, 
Their high glory imitate : 

No ill can be felt but pain, 

All that happy men disdain. 


Set by Philip Rosseter in the first Booke of Ayres ; a modern setting by 
Sir Hubert Parry is in Part-Song Book, No. 769 (Novello). 


L7G When Thou must Home 


HEN thou must home to shades of underground, 
And there arrived, a new admiréd guest, 

The beauteous spirits do engirt thee round, 

White lope, blithe Helen, and the rest, 

To hear the stories of thy finished love 

From that smooth tongue whose music hell can move : 


Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights, 

Of masques and revels which sweet youth did make, 
Of tourneys and great challenges of knights, 

And all these triumphs for thy beauty’s sake : 
When thou hast told these honours done to thee, 
Then tell, O tell, how thou didst murder me ! 
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The Cypress Curtain 


HE cypress curtain of the night is spread, 
And over all a silent dew is cast. 
The weaker cares, by sleep are conquered : 
But I, alone with hideous grief aghast, 
In spite of Morpheus’ charms, a watch do keep 
Over mine eyes, to banish careless sleep. 


Yet oft my trembling eyes through faintness close, 
And then the map of hell before me stands ; 
Which ghosts do see, and I am one of those 
Ordained to pine in sorrow’s endless bands, 
Since from my wretched soul all hopes are reft 
And now no cause of life to me is left. 


Grief, seize my soul! for that will still endure 
When my crazed body is consumed and gone ; 

Bear it to thy black den ! there keep it sure 
Where thou ten thousand souls dost tire upon ! 

Yet all do not afford such food to thee 

As this poor one, the worser part of me. 


See where She flies 


EE where she flies enraged from me ! 
View her when she intends despite, 
The wind is not more swift than she. 
Her fury moved such terror makes 
As to a fearful guilty sprite, 
‘The voice of heaven’s huge thunder cracks : 
But when her appeased mind yields to delight, 
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All her thoughts are made of joys, 
Millions of delights inventing ; 
Other pleasures are but toys 
To her beauty’s sweet contenting. 


My fortune hangs upon her brow ; 
For as she smiles or frowns on me, 
So must my blown affections bow ; 
And her proud thoughts too well do find 
With what unequal tyranny 
Her beauties do command my mind. 
Though, when her sad planet reigns, 
Froward she be, 
She alone can pleasure move, 
And displeasing sorrow banish. 
May I but still hold her love, 
Let all other comforts vanish. 


If she forsake me 


F she foresake me, I must die : 
Shall I tell her so? 
Alas, then straight she,will reply, 
No, no, no, no, no! 
If I disclose my desperate state, 
She will but make sport thereat, 
And more unrelenting grow. 


What heart can long such pains abide? 
Fie upon this love ! 

I would venture far and wide, 
If it would remove. 
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But love will still my steps pursue, 
I cannnot his ways eschew : 
Thus still helpless hopes I prove. 


I do my love in lines commend, 
But, alas, in vain ; 
The costly gifts that I do send, 
She returns again : 
Thus still is my despair procured, 
And her malice more assured ; 
Then come, Death, and end my pain ! 


Set by Philip Rosseter in the first Booke of Ayres. 


T70e If I hope, I pine 


F I hope, I pine; if I fear, I faint and die ; 
So between hope and fear, I desperate lie, 
Looking for joy to heaven, whence it should come ; 
But hope is blind; joy deaf; and I am dumb. 


Yet I speak and cry ; but, alas, with words of woe ; 
And joy conceives not them that murmur so. 

He, that the ears of joy will ever pierce, 

Must sing glad notes, or speak in happier verse. 


Set by Philip Rosseter in the first Booke of Ayres. 


180. Follow your Saint 


OLLOW your saint, follow with accents sweet ! 
Haste you, sad notes, fall at her flying feet ! 
There, wrapt in cloud of sorrow, pity move, 
And tell the ravisher of my soul I perish for her love : 
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But if she scorns my never-ceasing pain, 
Then burst with sighing in her sight, and ne’er return again ! 


All that I sung still to her praise did tend ; 

Still she was first ; still she my songs did end ; 

Yet she my love and music both doth fly, 

The music that her echo is and beauty’s sympathy ; 

Then let my notes pursue her scornful flight ! 

It shall suffice that they were breathed and died for her delight. 


Tel 


Follow thy fair Sun 


OLLOW thy fair sun, unhappy shadow ! 
‘Though thou be black as night, 
And she made all of light, 
Yet follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow ! 


Follow her, whose light thy light depriveth ! 
‘Though here thou liv’st disgraced, 
And she in heaven is placed, 

Yet follow her whose light the world reviveth ! 


Follow those pure beams, whose beauty burneth ! 
‘That so have scorchéd thee, 
As thou still black must be, 

Till her kind beams thy black to brightness turneth. 


Follow her, while yet her glory shineth ! 
There comes a luckless night, 
That will dim all her light ; 

And this the black unhappy shade divineth. 
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Follow still, since so they fates ordained ! 
‘The sun must have his shade, 
"Till both at once do fade,— 
The sun still proved, the shadow still disdainéd. 


Fair, if you expect admiring 


AIR, if you expect admiring ; 
Sweet, if you provoke desiring ; 
Grace dear love with kind requiting ! 
Fond, but if thy light be blindness ; 
False, if thou affect unkindness ; 
Fly both love and love’s delighting ! 
Then when love is lost and hope is scorned, 
Ill bury my desire, and quench the fires that ever 
yet in vain have burned. 


Fates, if you rule lovers’ fortune ; 

Stars, if men your powers importune ; 

Yield relief by your relenting ! 

Time, if sorrow be not endless, 

Hope made vain, and pity friendless, 

Help to ease my long lamenting ! 

But if griefs remain still unredressed, 

Pll fly to her again, and sue for pity to renew my 
hopes distressed. 


O, sweet Delight 


SWEET delight, O more than human bliss 
) With her to live that ever loving is ; 
To hear him speak, whose words are so well placed, 
That she by them, as they by wit are graced. 
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Those looks to view, that feast the viewer’s eye; 
How blest is he, that may so live and die. 


Such love as this, the Golden Age did know, 
When all did reap, and none took care to sow ; 
Such love as this, and endless summer makes, 
And all distaste from frail affection takes ; 

So loved, so blessed in my beloved am I: 
Which till eyes ache, let you fond men envy. 


Also in British Museum, Egerton MSS. 2013 (fol. gb), from which the above 
copy is made; English Melodies, p. 64 (Dent). 


184. There is none, O none but you 


HERE is none, O none, but you, 
That from me estrange your sight, 
Whom mine eyes affect to view 
Or chained ears hear with delight. 


Other beauties move, 
In you I all graces find ; 
Such is the effect of love, 
To make them happy that are kind. 


Women in frail beauty trust, 
Only seem you fair to me ; 

Yet prove truly, kind, and just, 
For that may not dissembled be. 


Sweet, afford me then your sight, 

That, surveying all your looks, 
Endless volumes I may write 

And fill the world with envied books : 
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Which when after-ages view, 
All shall wonder and despair, 
Woman to find man so true, 
Or man a woman half so fair. 


The peaceful Western Wind 


HE peaceful western wind 
‘The winter storms hath tamed, 
And Nature, in each kind, 
The kind heat hath inflamed ; 
The forward buds so sweetly breathe 
Out of their earthy bowers, 
‘That heaven, which views their pomp beneath, 
Would fain be decked with flowers. 


See how the morning smiles 
On her bright eastern hill, 
And with soft steps beguiles 
‘Them that lie slumbering still ! 
‘The music-loving birds are come 
From cliffs and rocks unknown, 
‘To see the trees and briars bloom 
‘That late were overthrown. 


What Saturn did destroy, 
Love’s queen revives again ; 
And now her naked boy 
Doth in the fields remain, 
Where he such pleasing change doth view 
In every living thing, 
As if the world were born anew 
To gratify the spring. 
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If all things life present, 
Why die my comforts then? 
Why suffers my content ? 
Am I the worst of men ? 
O Beauty, be not thou accused 
‘Too justly in this case ! 
Unkindly if true love be used, 
”T will yield thee little grace. 


What Harvest half so sweet is ? 


HAT harvest half so sweet is 
As still to reap the kisses 
Grown ripe in sowing ? 
And straight to be receiver 
Of that which thou art giver, 
Rich in bestowing ? 
Kiss then, my Harvest Queen, 
Full garners heaping ! 
Kisses, ripest when they are green, 
Want only reaping. 


‘The dove alone expresses 

Her fervency in kisses, 
Of all most loving : 

A creature as offenceless 

As those things that are senseless 
And void of moving. 

Let us so love and kiss, 
‘Though all envy us : 

That which kind and harmless is, 
None can deny us. 
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O what unhoped for sweet 


WHAT unhoped for sweet supply 
O what joys exceeding ! 
What an affecting charm feel I, 
From delight proceeding ! 
That which I long despaired to be, 
To her I am, and she to me, 


She that alone in cloudy grief 
Long to me appeared : 

She now alone with bright relief 
All those clouds hath cleared. 

Both are immortal and divine : 

Since I am hers, and she is mine. 


Her rosy Cheeks 


ER rosy cheeks, her ever-smiling eyes, 
Are spheres and beds where Love in triumph lies : 

Her ruby lips, when they their pearl unlock, 
Make them seem as they did rise 
All out of one smooth coral rock. 
O, that of other creatures’ store I knew 
More worthy and more rare ! 
For these are old, and she so new, 
‘That her to them none should compare. 


O could she love ! would she but hear a friend ! 
Or that she only knew what sighs pretend ! 
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Her looks inflame, yet cold as ice is she. 
Do or speak, all’s to one end : 

For what she is that will she be. 

Yet will I never cease her praise to sing, 
Though she gives no regard : 

For they that grace a worthless thing 
Are only greedy of reward. 


189. Come away, armed with Love's 
Delights 


OME away, armed with Love’s delights ! 
Thy spriteful graces bring with thee ! 
When Love and Longing fights, 
‘They must the sticklers be. 
Come quickly, come, the promised hour is wellnigh spent, 
And pleasure, being too much deferred, loseth her best content 


Is she come ? O, how near is she ! 

How many steps from me! 

When shall I her embrace ? 
These arms Il] spread, which only at her sight shall close 
Attending as the starry flower that the sun’s noontide knows. 


190. Oft have I sighed 


FT have I sighed for him that hears me not ; 
Who, absent, hath both love and me forgot. 
O yet I languish still through his delay : 
Days seem as years when wished friends break their day. 
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Had he but loved as common lovers use, 

His faithless stay some kindness would excuse : 
O yet I languish still, still constant mourn 

For him that can break vows, but not return. 


Love me or not 


OVE me or not, love her I must, or die ; 
Leave me or not, follow her, needs must I. 
O that her grace would my wished comforts give ! 
How rich in her, how happy should I live ! 


All my desire, all my delight should be, 
Her to enjoy, her to unite to me: 

Envy should cease, her would I love alone : 
Who loves by looks, is seldom true to one. 


Could I enchant, and that it lawful were, 

Her would I charm softly that none should hear. 
But love enforced rarely yields firm content : 

So would I love that neither should repent. 


Now Winter Nights Enlarge 


OW winter nights enlarge 
‘The number of their hours, 
And clouds their storms discharge 
Upon the airy towers. 
Let now the chimneys blaze 
And cups o’erflow with wine ; 
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Let well-tuned words amaze 
With harmony divine ! 
Now yellow waxen lights 
Shall wait on honey love, 
While youthful revels, masques, and courtly sights 
Sleep’s leaden spells remove. 


This time doth well dispense 
With lovers’ long discourse ; 
Much speech hath some defence, 
‘Though beauty no remorse. 

All do not all things well ; 
Some measures comely tread, 

Some knotted riddles tell, 
Some poems smoothly read. 

‘The summer hath his joys, 
And winter his delights ; 

‘Though love and all his pleasures are but toys, 

They shorten tedious nights. 


103. There is a Garden 


HERE is a garden in her face, 
Where roses and white lilies grow ; 
A heavenly paradise is that place, 
Wherein all pleasant fruits do flow : 
‘There cherries grow, which none may buy 
Till ‘ Cherry-ripe ’ themselves do cry. 


Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearl a double row ; 
Which when her lovely laughter shows, 
They look like rosebuds filled with snow : 
Yet them nor peer nor prince can buy 
Till ‘ Cherry-ripe ’ themselves do cry. 
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Her eyes like angels watch them still ; 
Her brows like bended bows do stand, 
Threatening with piercing frowns to kill 
All that attempt, with eye or hand, 
Those sacred cherries to come nigh 
Till ‘ Cherry-ripe ’ themselves do cry. 


There is a modern setting for four voices by Hamish MacCunn (Novello). 


194. Turn all thy Thoughts to Eyes 


URN all thy thoughts to eyes, 
‘Turn all thy hairs to ears, 
Change all thy friends to spies, 
And all thy joys to fears : 
‘True love will yet be free, 
In spite of jealousy. 


‘Turn darkness into day, 
Conjectures into truth, 
Believe what th’ envious say, 
Let age interpret youth : 
‘True love will yet be free, 
In spite of jealousy. 


Wrest every word and look, 
Rack every hidden thought, 
Or fish with golden hook— 
True love cannot be caught. 
For that will still be free, 
In spite of jealousy ! 


A modern setting by Sir Hubert Parry is in Novello’s Part-Song Book, No. 776 
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Now let her change 


OW let her change and spare not ! 
Since she proves strange, I care not : 
Feigned love charmed so my delight 
That still I doted on her sight. 
But she is gone, new joys embracing 
And my desires disgracing. 


When did I err in blindness, 

Or vex her with unkindness ? 

If my cares served her alone, 

Why is she thus untimely gone ? 

True love abides to the hour of dying : 
False love is ever flying. 


False ! then, farewell, for ever ! 
Once false proves faithful never : 

He that boasts now of thy love, 

Shall soon my present fortunes prove. 
Were he as fair as bright Adonis, 
Faith is not had, where none is. 


Thrice toss these oaken Ashes 


HRICE toss these oaken ashes in the air, 


Thrice sit thou mute in this enchanted chair ; 


And thrice three times tie up this true-love’s knot, 
And murmur soft—‘ She will, or she will not.’ 
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Go burn these poisonous weeds in yon blue fire, 
‘These screech-owl’s feathers and this prickling briar ; 
This cypress gathered at a dead man’s grave ; 

That all thy fears and cares an end may have. 


Then come, you fairies, dance with me a round ! 
Melt her hard heart with your melodious sound ! 
In vain are all the charms I can devise : 

She hath an art to break them with her eyes. 


Kind are her Answers 


IND are her answers, 
But her performance keeps no day : 
Breaks time, as dancers 
From their own music when they stray. 
All her free favours and smooth words, 
Wing my hopes in vain. 
O, did ever voice so sweet but only feign ? 
Can true love yield such delay, 
Converting joy to pain ! 


Lost is our freedom, 
When we submit to women so: 
Why do we need them 
When in their best they work our woe ? 
There is no wisdom 
Can alter ends, by Fate prefixed. 
O, why is the good of man with evil mixed ? 
Never were days yet called two, 
But one night went betwixt. 
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So sweet is thy Discourse 


O sweet is thy discourse to me, 
And so delightful is thy sight, 
As I taste nothing right but thee : 
O why invented Nature light ? 
Was it alone for beauty’s sake, 
That her graced words might better take ? 


No more can I old joys recall : 

‘They now to me become unknown, 
Not seeming to have been at all. 

Alas! how soon is this love grown 
‘To such a spreading height in me, 
As with it, all must shadowed be ! 


Since she, even she, for whom I lived 


INCE she, even she, for whom I lived, 
Sweet she by Fate from me is torn, 
Why am I not of sense deprived, 
Forgetting I was ever born ? 
Why should I languish, hating light ? 
Better to sleep an endless night. 


Be it either true or aptly feigned. 

That some of Lethe’s water write, 
Tis their best medicine that are pained 
Ali thought to lose of past delight. 

O would my anguish vanish so ! 
Happy are they that neither know. 
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200. Fire, Fire ! 


IRE, fire, fire, fire ! 

Lo! here I burn in such desire, 
‘That all the tears that I can strain 
Out of an empty love-sick brain, 
Cannot allay my scorching pain. 
Come Humber, Trent, and silver Thames, 
Dread Ocean, haste with all thy streams, 
And if thou canst not quench my fire, 
O drown both me and my desire. 


Fire, fire, fire, fire ! 

‘There is no help for my desire. 

See, all the rivers backward fly, 

And the ocean doth his aid deny, 

For fear my heart should drink them dry. 
Come, heavenly showers, come pouring down : 
Come you that once the world did drown ; 
Some then you spared, but now save all, 
Which else must die, and with me fall. 


There is another musical setting, by Nicholas Lannier, in Playford’s Select 
Ayres and Dialogues, 1699. 


201. Come, O come, my Life’s Delight ! 


OME, O come, my life’s delight, 
Let me not in languor pine ! 
Love loves no delay ; thy sight 
‘The more enjoyed, the more divine ! 
O come, and take from me 
The pain of being deprived of thee ! 
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Thou all sweetness dost enclose, 
Like a little world of bliss ; 
Beauty guards thy looks, the rose 
In them pure and eternal is : 
Come then, and make thy flight 
As swift to me as Heavenly light ! 


Among modern settings is one by Frederic Cliffe, in Vocal Music, No. 13023 
(Joseph Williams) ; another, by Roger Quilter, is in Seven Elizabethan Lyrics 
(Boosey). 


202, Be thou then my Beauty 


E thou then my Beauty named, 
Since thy will is to be mine ! 
For by that I am enflamed, 
Which on all alike doth shine. 
Others may the light admire, 
I only truly feel the fire, 


But, if lofty titles move thee, 
Challenge then a sovereign’s place ! 
Say I honour when I love thee ; 
Let me call they kindness grace. 
State and Love things diverse be, 
Yet will we teach them to agree ! 


Or if this be not sufficing ; 

Be thou styled my goddess then : 

I will love thee, sacrificing ; 

In thine honour hymns [’ll pen : 

To be thine—what canst thou more ? 
I’ll love thee, serve thee, and adore. 
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Oe. Shall I come, sweet Love ? 


HALL I come, sweet love, to thee, 
Now the evening beams be set ? 
Shall I not refused be, 
Wilt thou find no feigned let ? 
Let me not for pity any more 
Tell the long hours at thy door. 


When I first of love did think, 

As a toy | it esteemed, 
Never from it did I shrink, 

Cupid’s darts of lead I deemed. 
Now I find despair pursues the game, 
Night and day it doth inflame. 


Who can tell what thief or foe, 
In the covert of the night, 

For a prey may work my woe, 
Or betray me through despite ? 

So, alas! shall I go unredressed, 

Ere my long love be possessed. 


But to let such dangers pass 
As a lover’s (though disdained) 
”Tis enough in such a case 
‘To expect love’s joys in vain. 
Only do not mock me in thy bed, 
Whilst the cold nights freeze me dead ! 
Copied from the Giles Earle Song-book ; there are verbal differences through- 
out, and an extra (second) stanza; the date of the song-book is practically 
coincident with the first print: see (p. 101) Works of Dr Campion, edited 


by A. H. Bullen, 1889; British Museum, Add. MSS. 24665; Campion’s 
third Booke of Ayres, 1612; English Melodies, p. 68 (Dent). 
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204. Give Beauty all her Right 


IVE beauty all her right : 
She’s not to one form tied ; 
Each shape yields fair delight : 
Where her perfection bide. 
Helen, I grant, may pleasing be, 
And Rosamond was as sweet as she. 


Some the quick eye commends, 

Some, swelling lips and red : 

Pale looks have many friends, 

‘Through sacred sweetness bred. 
Meadows have flowers that pleasures move, 
‘Though roses are the flower of love. 


Free beauty is not bound 

‘To one unmoved clime ; 

She visits every ground, 

And favours every time. 
Let the old loves with mine compare, 
My sovereign is as sweet as fair. 


From the Light Conceits of Lovers, forming the second of Two Bookes of 
Ayres, 1613. Set by E. Duncan (Donlan). 


SIR HENRY WOTTON 
1568-1639 


205. You meaner Beauties 


OU meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the skies ; 
What are you when the Moon shall rise ? 
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You curious chanters of the wood, 
That warble forth Dame Nature’s lays, 
Thinking your voices understood 
By their weak accents; what’s your praise 
When Philomel her voice shall raise ? 


You violets that first appear, 
By your purple mantles known, 

Like the proud virgins of the year, 
As if the spring were all your own, 
What are you when the rose is blown ? 


So when my mistress shall be seen 
In form and beauty of her mind, 

She cannot less be than a Queen ; 
And I believe she was designed 
T’ eclipse the glory of her kind. 


From Westminster Drollery, 1671 ; there are several early settings of Wotton’s 
verse ; East’s original music is in his Sixth Set of Books, 16243; William 
Webb’s three-part song is in Playford’s Select Musicall Ayres, 1653; John 
Hilton’s song-setting is in the Guise MS., British Museum. 


JOHN DONNE 
1573-1631 
200. Send back my long-strayed Eyes 


END back my long stray’d eyes to me, 
Which, O too long have dwelt on thee : 
But if from you they’ve learnt such ill, 
To sweetly smile, 
And then beguile, 
Keep the deceivers, keep them still. 
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Send home my harmless heart again, 
Which no unworthy thought could stain : 
But if it has been taught by thine, 
To forfeit both 
Its word and oath, 
Keep it, for then, ’tis none of mine. 


Yet send me back my heart and eyes, 
For I'll know all thy falsities ; 
That I one day may laugh, when thou 
Shalt grieve and mourn, 
For one will scorn 
And prove as false as thou art now. 


Set by Leveridge, Collection of Songs, 1727; Watt's Musical Miscellany, 
1729; Ritson’s English Songs, 1783 ; Minstrelsy of England, II, 92 (Augener) ; 
there are other settings by Anthony Young, and H. Carey; and as a part- 
song, by Hatton. 


207. Lie still, my Dear 


IE still, my dear, 
Why dost thou rise ? 

The light that shines, 

Comes from thine eyes ; 
The day breaks not, 
It is my heart, 
To think that thou and I must part ; 

Oh stay, oh stay ! 

Oh, stay, or else my joys must die, 
And perish in their infancy. 


From Elizabeth Rogers, hir Virginall Booke, dated ‘ Feb: 27th 1656’; this 
type of farewell song has its counterpart in many simpler pieces such as the 
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soldiers’ The Girl I left behind me ; Ravenscroft’s Deuteromelia, 1609, has 
this : 

Sing with thy mouth, sing with thy heart, 

Like faithful friends, sing Loath to depart; 

Though friends together may not always remain, 

Yet loath to depart sing once again. 


An older song of the same kind is Loth to Depart, by Giles Farnaby in the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book ; Story of Minstrelsy, p. 205; Dolmetsch, Select 
English Songs, Bk. 2 (Boosey). 


BEN JONSON 
1573-1637 


208. It is not growing like a Tree 


'T is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be ; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere : 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night— 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see ; 
And in short measures, life may perfect be. 


209, Still to be Neat 


TILL to be neat, still to be drest, 
As if you were going to a feast : 
Still to be powder’d, still perfum’d, 
Lady, it is to be presum’d, 
Though Arts hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 


Give me a look, give me a face, 
‘That makes simplicity a grace ; 
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Robes largely flowing, hairs as free ; 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all th’ Adulteries of Art : 

They please my eye, but not my heart. 


From Ben Jonson’s Epiccene or the Silent Woman, 1609; reprinted in West- 
minster Drollery, 1671; with music in Lyric Harmony (Part II) and Clio 
and Euterpe, by Dr Arne, under the title Nature beyond Art. 


key Drink to me only 


RINK to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss within the cup 

And Pl not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise 

Doth ask a drink divine ; 
But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 


I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honouring thee 
As giving it a hope that there 
It could not wither’d be ; 
But thou thereon didst only breathe 
And sent’st it back to me ; 
Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself but thee ! 


Jonson’s poem is a free rendering of certain passages from Philostratus 
(a.p. 170)—Epistles XXIV, XXX, and XXXI; an anonymous setting, with 
slight verbal variations, occurs in British Museum, Add. MSS. 29386 (fol. 12b); 
reprinted in Minstrelsy of England, II, 298 (Augener) ;_ the popular setting, 
attributed to Colonel Mellish, is in English Melodies, p. 200 (Dent) ; 
Minstrelsy of England, I, 10 (Augener), and all representative collections, 
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Follow a Shadow 


OLLOW a shadow, it still flies you ; 
Seem to fly it, it will pursue : 
So court a mistress, she denies you ; 
Let her alone, she will court you. 
Say, are not women truly, then, 
Styled but the shadows of us men ? 


At morn and even, shades are longest ; 
At noon they are or short or none: 
So men at weakest, they are strongest, 
But grant us perfect, they’re not known. 
Say, are not women truly then, 
Styled but the shadows of us men ? 


A song from The Forest ; set by Sir Hubert Parry in English Lyrics (seventh 
set) Novello. 


212. 


For Love’s Sake 


OR Love’s sake, kiss me once again ! 
I long, and should not beg in vain. 
Here’s none to spy or see ; 
Why do you doubt or stay ? 
I’ll taste as lightly as the bee, 
That doth but touch his flower, and flies away. 


Once again, and—faith, I will begone— 

Can he that loves ask less than one? 

Nay, you may err in this, ; 

And all your bounty wrong : 

This could be called but half a kiss ; 

What we’re but once to do, we should do long. 
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I will but mend the last, and tell 

Where, how, it would have relished well ; 

Join lip to lip, and try : 

Each suck the other’s breath, 

And whilst our tongues perplexed lie, 

Let who will, think us dead, or wish our death ! 


From the posthumous Underwoods collection of 1640. 


Poa I love, and he loves 


LOVE, and he loves me again, 
Yet dare I not tell who; 
For if the nymphs should know my swain, 
I fear they’d love him too; 
Yet if it be not known, 
The pleasure is as good as none, 
For that’s a narrow joy is but our own. 


I'll tell, that if they be not glad, 
They yet may envy me; 
But then, if I grow jealous mad, 
And of them pitied be, 
It were a plague above scorn ; 
And yet it cannot be forborne, 
Unless my heart would, as my thought, be torn, 


He is, if they can find him, fair 
And fresh and fragrant, too, 
As summer’s sky, or purged air, 
And looks, as lilies do 
That are this morning blown. 
Yet, yet I doubt he is not known, 
And fear much more, that more of him be shown ! 
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But he hath eyes so round and bright 
As make away my doubt, 
Where love may all his torches light 
Though hate had put them out: 
But then, to increase my fears, 
What nymph soe’er his voice but hears, 
Will be my rival, though she have but ears ! 


I’ll tell no more, and yet I love, 
And he loves me; yet no 
One unbecoming thought doth move 
From either heart, I know ; 
But so exempt from blame, 
As it would be to each a fame, 
If love or fear would let me tell his name. 


A Hymn on the Nativity of my Saviour 


SING the birth was born to-night, 
The author both of life and light ; 
The angels so did sound it. 


And like the ravished shepherds said, 
Who saw the light, and were afraid, 


Yet searched, and true they found it 


The Son of God, the eternal king, 
That did us all salvation bring, 


And freed the soul from danger : 


He whom the whole world could not take, 
The Word, which heaven and earth did make, 


Was now laid in a manger. 
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The Father’s wisdom willed it so, 

The Son’s obedience knew no No, 
Both wills were in one stature ; 

And as that wisdom had decreed, 

The Word was now made flesh indeed, 
And took on Him our nature. 


What comfort by Him do we win, 
Who made Himself the price of sin, 
To make us heirs of glory ! 
'To see this babe all innocence ; 
A martyr born in our defence : 
Can man forget the story ? 


With music in ror Carols (Walter Scott); Sir A. Sullivan’s four-part song 
is in Curwen’s edition, No. 80513. 


Ors. Hymn to Diana 


UEEN and Huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in they silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep ; 
Hesperus entreats thy light ; 
Goddes excellently bright. 


Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose : 
Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
Heaven to clear when day did close : 
Bless us then with wishéd sight, 
Goddess excellently bright. 
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Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 
And thy crystal-shining quiver ; 
Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever : 
Thou that mak’st a day of night— 
Goddess excellently bright ! 


From Cynthia’s Revels, 1600, original music of which was by Henry Youle; 
set as a vocal trio (Op. 11, Ashdown) by Sir Hubert Parry. 


216. See the Chariot at Hand 


EE the chariot at hand here of love, 
Wherein my lady rideth ! 
Each that draws is a swan or a dove, 
And well the car, Love guideth. 
As she goes, all hearts do duty 
Unto her beauty ; 
And enamoured do wish, so they might 
But enjoy such a sight, 
‘That they still were to run by her side, 
Through swords, through seas, whither she would glide. 


Do but look on her eyes, they do light 
All that Love’s world compriseth ! 
Do but look on her hair : it is bright, 
As Love’s star when it riseth ! 
~ Do but mark, her forehead’s smoother 
‘Than words that soothe her, 
And from her arched brows such a grace 
Sheds itself through the face, 
As alone there triumphs to the life 
All the gain, all the good of the elements’ strife. 
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Have you seen the white lily flower, 
Before rude hands have touched it ? 
Have you marked but the face of the snow 
Before the soil hath smudged it ? 
Have you felt the wool of the beaver, 
Or swan’s down ever ? 
Or have smelt 0’ the bud of the briar, 
Or the nard in the fire ? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee ? 
O so white, O so soft, O so sweet is she. 


The above is from British Museum, Add. MSS. 15117, dated 1615, which 
is the earliest ; it gives, however, only the third stanza, ‘ Have you seen the 
white lilie flower?’ The other stanzas first appeared in Jonson’s play, 
The Devil is an Ass, 1616; all the stanzas are in Underwoods, 16403; the 
order of publication shows that of their composition; the British Museum 
MS. gives the original air of 1615; Znglish Melodies, p. 40 (Dent); set 
also as a glee by W. Horsley (1774-1858) ; Musical Times, No. 55 (Novello). 


Ts a Kiss me, Sweet 


ISS me, Sweet: the wary lover 
Can your favours keep, and cover, 

When the common courting jay 
All your bounties will betray. 
Kiss again: no creature comes. 
Kiss, and score up wealthy sums 
On my lips, thus hardly sundered 
While you breathe. First give a hundred. 
‘Then a thousand, then another 
Hundred, then into the other 
Add a thousand, and so more : 
Till you equal with the store, 
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All the grass that Rumney yields, 
Or the sands in Chelsea fields, 
Or the drops in silver Thames, 
Or the stars that gild his streams, 
In the silent summer nights, 
When youths ply their stolen delights : 
That the curious may not know 
How to tell em as they flow, 
And the envious, when they find 
What their number is, be pined. 


From The Forest. 
218. Break, Fancy, from thy Cave 


REAK, Fancy, from thy cave of cloud, 
And spread thy purple wings ; 
Now all thy figures are allowed, 
And various shapes of things ; 
Create of airy forms a stream, 
It must have blood and nought of phlegm ; 
And though it be a waking dream, 
Yet let it like an odour rise 
‘To all the senses here, 
And fall like sleep upon their eyes, 
Or music, on their ear. 


OO. Though I am young 


HOUGH Iam young, and cannot tell 
Either what death or love is, well ; 
Yet I have heard that both bear darts, 
And both do aim at human hearts : 
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And then again I have been told— 

Love wounds with heat, as death with cold: 
So that I fear, they do but bring 
Extremes to touch, and mean one thing. 


As in a ruin, we it call 
One thing—to be blown up or fall ; 
Or, to our end, like way may have, 
By flash of lightning, or a wave : 
So Love’s inflaméd shaft, or brand, 
May kill as soon as death’s cold hand ; 
Except Love’s fires the virtue have 
To fright the frost out of the grave. 
From the posthumous fragment The sad Shepherd ; an air in three parts 


to this song, by Nicholas Lanier, is printed in Playford’s Select Ayres (II, 24), 
1653; Ritson’s English Songs, 1783, quotes the verse only. 


220, O, that Foy so soon should waste ! 


THAT joy so soon should waste ! 
> Or so sweet a bliss 
As a kiss 
Might not for ever last ! 
So sugared, so melting, so soft, so delicious, 
‘The dew that lies on roses, 
When the morn herself discloses, 
Is not so precious. 

O, rather than I would it smother, 
Were I to taste such another, 
It should be my wishing 
That I might die kissing ! 


From Cynthia's Revels, IV, 1, in which Ben Jonson and Henry Youle colla- 
borated. Youle was a composer of madrigals and other vocal music; he 
issued his Canzonets to three Voyces in 1608. 
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RICHARD BARNEFIELD 
1574-1627 
Philomel 


je it fell upon a day 

In the merry month of May, 
Sitting in a pleasant shade 

Which a grove of myrtles made, 
Beasts did leap and birds did sing, 
‘Trees did grow and plants did spring : 
Every thing did banish moan 

Save the nightingale alone : 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Leaned her breast up-till a thorn, 

And there sung the dolefull’st ditty 
That to hear it was great pity. 

Fie, fie, fie ! now would she cry ; 
Tereu, tereu! by and by; 

That to hear her so complain 

Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 

For her griefs so lively shown 

Made me think upon mine own. 

Ah! thought I, thou mourn’st in vain, 
None takes pity on thy pain : 
Senseless trees they cannot hear thee, 
Ruthless beasts they will not cheer thee ; 
King Pandion he is dead, 

All thy friends are lapped in lead ; 

All thy fellow-birds do sing 

Careless of thy sorrowing : 

Even so, poor bird, like thee 

None alive will pity me. 


From The Encomion of Lady Pecunia, 1598; both this and its companion 
song ‘ If music and sweet poetry agree’ were long attributed to Shakespeare 
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through their being included in The Passionate Pilgrim, an unauthorized 
collection ; in England’s Helicon, 1600, the song is signed ‘Ignoto’; set 
as a glee by the Earl of Mornington, in The Glee Hive (Novello) ; in duet 
- form by Sir Henry Bishop; English Minstrelsie, Baring-Gould, VII, 202 
(Jack) and in Vocal Music, No. 2161 (Joseph Williams) ; another duet setting 
by John Bartnet (autograph) is in Add. MSS. 32586, British Museum. 


ROBERT JONES 
1575-1625 
222. Fair Oriana 


AIR ORIANA, seeming to wink at folly, 
Lay softly down a-sleeping, 
But hearing that the world was grown unholy, 
Her rest was turned to weeping. 
So waked, she sighed, and with crossed arms 
Sat drinking tears for others’ harms, 
Then sang the nymphs and shepherds of Diana : 
* Long live fair Oriana !’ 


Set as a madrigal for six voices in Triumphs of Oriana, 1601; reprinted by 
Novello. 


me 3. Love winged my Hopes 


OVE winged my hopes and taught me how to fly, 
Far from base earth, but not to mount too high : 
For true pleasure 
Lives in measure, 
Which if men forsake, 
Blinded they into folly run, 
And grief for pleasure take. 
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But my vain hopes, proud of their new-taught flight, 
Enamoured sought to woo the sun’s fair light, 
Whose rich brightness 
Moved their lightness 
To aspire so high 
They all scorched and consumed with fire : 
Now drowned in woe they lie. 


And none but Love their woeful hap did rue, 
For Love did know that their desires were true ; 
‘Though Fate frownéd, 
And now drownéd. 
They in sorrow dwell ; 
It was the purest light of heaven, 
‘For whose fair love they fell. 


From the second book of Songs and Ayres, (Robert Jones) 1601 ; English 
Melodies, p. 86 (Dent). 


THOMAS DEKKER 
1575-1641 
2A. Golden Slumbers 


OLDEN slumbers, kiss your eyes, 
Smiles awake you when you rise ; 
Sleep, pretty wantons, do not cry— 
And I will sing a lullaby : 
Rock them lullaby. 
Care is heavy, therefore sleep you 
You are care, and care must keep you. 


Sung to the air May Fair, in Lenton’s Dancing Master, I, 155; Hullah’s 
Song Book (Macmillan); Minstrelsy of England, I (Augener); English 
Melodies (Dent). 
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Haymakers, Rakers, Reapers, and 
Mowers 


AY MAKERS, rakers, reapers, and mowers, 
Wait on your Summer-Queen ! 
Dress up with musk-rose her eglantine bowers, 
Daffodils strew the green ! 
Sing, dance, and play, 
Tis holiday ! 
The sun does bravely shine 
On our ears of corn. 
Rich as a pearl 
Comes every girl. 
This is mine, this is mine, this is mine. 
Let us die ere away they be borne. 


Bow to our Sun, to our Queen, and that fair one 
Come to behold our sports ; 
Each bonny lass here is counted a rare one, 
As those in princes’ courts. 
These and we 
With country glee, 
Will teach the woods to resound, 
And the hills with echoes hollow. 
Skipping lambs 
Their bleating dams 
’Mongst kids shall trip it round ; 
For joy thus our wenches we follow. 


Wind, jolly huntsmen, your neat bugles shrilly, 
Hounds, make a lusty ery ; 

Spring up, you falconers, partridges freely, 
Then let your brave hawks fly ! 
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Horses amain, 
Over ridge, over plain, 
The dogs have the stag in chase : 
’Tis a sport to content a king. 
So, ho! ho! through the skies 
How the proud bird flies, 
And sousing, kills with a grace ! 
Now the deer falls; hark! how they ring. 


Set as a song by Charles Wood. 


THOMAS HEYWOOD 


157 ?—-1650 


2268 Pack, Clouds, away ! 


ACK, clouds, away ! and welcome, day ! 
With night we banish sorrow ; 
Sweet air, blow soft; mount, lark, aloft 
To give my Love good-morrow ! 
Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I'll borrow : 
Bird, prune thy wing! nightingale, sing ! 
To give my Love good-morrow ! 
To give my Love good-morrow 
Notes from them all [ll borrow. 


Wake from thy nest, robin redbreast ! 
Sing, birds, in every furrow ! 

And from each bill, let music shrill 
Give my fair Love good-morrow ! 
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Blackbird and thrush in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow, 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair Love good-morrow ! 
To give my Love good-morrow ! 
Sing, birds, in every furrow ! 


Set as a five-part glee by R. J. S. Stevens, 1796; another setting by Smart. 


227. The Message 


E little birds that sit and sing 
Amidst the shady valleys, 
And see how Phillis sweetly walks 
Within her garden-alleys ; 
Go, pretty birds, about her bower ; 
Sing, pretty birds, she may not lower 
Ah me! methinks I see her frown ! 
Ye pretty wantons, warble. 


Go, tell her through your chirping bills, 
As you by me are bidden, 
To her is only known my love, 
Which from the world is hidden. 
Go, pretty birds, and tell her so, 
See that your notes strain not too low, 
For still, methinks, I see her frown ; 
Ye pretty wantons, warble. 


Go, tune your voices’ harmony, 
And sing, I am her lover ; 
Strain loud and sweet, that every note 
With sweet content may move her : 
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And she that hath the sweetest voice, 

Tell her I will not change my choice ; 

Yet still, methinks, I see her frown ! 
Ye pretty wantons, warble. 


O fly! make haste! see, see, she falls 
Into a pretty slumber, 
Sing round about her rosy bed, 
‘That, waking, she may wonder : 
Say to her, ’tis her lover true 
‘That sendeth love to you, to you ! 
And when you hear her kind reply, 
Return with pleasant warblings. 


Set as a song by J. L. Hatton in 1869; Add. MSS. 37046 (fol. g1b), British 


Museum. 


JOHN FLETCHER 


1579-1625 
228. Sound, Fame, thy brazen Trumpet ! 


OUND, fame, thy brazen trumpet, sound ; 
Stand in the centre of the universe, 
And call the listening world around, 
While we in tuneful sounds rehearse, 
In artful numbers, and well-chosen verse, 
Great Dioclesian’s glory. 
Let all rehearse, 
In lofty verse, 
Great Dioclesian’s glory. 
Sound his renown, 
Advance his crown 
Above all monarchs that e’er blessed the earth. 
O sacred fame, 
Embalm his name, 
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With honour here, and glory after death. 
All sing his story, 
Raise, raise his glory 
Above all monarchs that e’er blessed the earth. 
O sacred fame, 
Embalm his name, 
With honour here, and glory after death. 


From Dioclesian, 1691, a play which Betterton adapted from Fletcher ; 
Purcell’s setting is in the form of a song with trumpet obligato. 


229, Fack, thou’rt a Toper 


ACK, thou’rt a toper, let’s have t’other quart : 
Ring, ring, we’re so sober, ’t were a shame to part. 
None but a drunkard, bullied by his wife 
For coming late, fears a domestic strife. 
I’m free, and so are you to call and knock 
Boldly, though watchmen cry ‘ Past 'T'wo o’clock.’ 


This catch was long famous with male revellers. It occurs at the opening of 
the second act of Bonduca, 1695, a work which was Henry Purcell’s swan-song. 


230. Aspatia’s Song 


AY a garland on my herse, 
Of the dismal yew ; 
Maidens, willow branches bear ; 

Say, I died true : 


My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth. 

Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth ! 


From Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Maid’s Tragedy, 1619, where the song 
is sung by Aspatia, being introduced by a short dialogue between her and 
Evadne; Ritson’s Anctent Songs, 1792. 
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PE i Britons, strike home ! 


RITONS, strike home ! 
Revenge your country’s wrongs ! 
Fight and record 
Yourselves, in Druids’ songs ! 
From Bonduca, 1695, by Beaumont and Fletcher, a work to which Henry 


Purcell wrote incidental music. Fletcher is generally credited with the 
songs. Songs of Purcell, p. 4 (Augener). 


PROF Cast your Caps and Cares away 


AST your caps and cares away ! 
This is the beggars’ holiday : 
At the crowning of our king, 
‘Thus we ever dance and sing: 
Be it peace, or be it war, 
Here at liberty we are, 
And enjoy our peace and rest, 
To the field we are not prest ; : 
Nor are called into the town, 
To be troubled with a gown : 
All which happiness he brags, 
He doth owe unto his rags. 


In the world, look out and see, 
Where so gay a prince as he ? 
Where the nation lives so free, 
And so merry as do we? 
Hang all offices, we cry, 
And your masters, too defy ! 
When the subsidy’s increased, 
We are not a penny ’sess’d : 
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Nor will one e’er go to law 
With a beggar for a straw : 
All which happiness he brags, 
He doth owe unto his rags. 


From Fletcher's Beggar’s Bush, II, 1; Musical Companion, 1673; English 
Melodies, p. 96 (Dent). 


Ree. Mine Hosts Song 


9 IS late and cold, stir up the fire, 
Sit close, and draw the table nigher : 

Be merry, and drink wine that’s old, 

A hearty medicine against a cold. 

Your beds of wanton down the best, 

Where you shall tumble to your rest : 

I could wish you wenches too, 

But I am old and cannot do; 

Call for the best, the house may ring, 

Sack, white and claret let them bring. 

And drink apace, while breath you have, 

You'll find but cold drink in the grave. 


And drink apace, while breath you have, 
You’ll find but cold drink in the grave ; 
Plover, partridge for your dinner, 
And a capon for the sinner, 
You shall find ready when you are up, 
And your horse shall have his sup : 
Welcome shall fly round, 
And I shall smile, though under ground. 
From British Museum, Add. MSS. 11608, where it is given as Myne Ost’s 


songe—this is from Fletcher’s Mad Lover, produced in 1619, with music by 
Robert Johnson, a famous Elizabethan lutenist and composer. 
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eae What shall I do to show ? 


HAT shall I do to show how much I love her ? 
How many millions of sighs can suffice ? 
‘That which wins other hearts never can move her, 
Those common methods of love she’ll despise. 


J will love more than man ever loved before me, 
Gaze on her all the day, melt all the night ; 
Till, for her own sake, at last she’ll implore me, 

To love her less to preserve our delight. 


Since Gods themselves could not ever be loving, 
Men must have breathing recruits for new joys : 

I wish my love could be always improving, 
‘Though eager love, more than sorrow, destroys. 


In fair Aurelia’s arms leave me expiring, 

To be embalmed by the sweets of her breath ; 
To the last moment I'll still be desiring : 

Never had hero so glorious a death. 


From Dioclesian, 1691; music by Henry Purcell; Purcell’s Songs, p. 64 
(Augener), 


Deion Orpheus with his Lute 


RPHEUS, with his lute, made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze 
Bow themselves, when he did sing : 
To his music, plants and flowers 
Ever rose ; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting Spring. 
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Everything that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads, and then lay by, 
In sweet music is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep, or hearing, die. 


Fletcher’s verse is quoted in King Henry VIII, III, 3; it has been ascribed 
to Shakespeare ; of musical settings of the older sort, Dr Maurice Greene’s 
is best ; of newer music, Sullivan’s seems perhaps most grateful; both are 
found in Minstrelsy of England, II (Augener); amongst others are these : 
Song (and trio) by Edward German (Novello); duet by Sir Henry Bishop 
(Augener) ; duet by J. L. Hatton (Curwen) ; four-part song by Sir G. A. 
Macfarren ; song by Virginia Gabriel (Augener). 


236. O lead me to some peaceful Gloom 


LEAD me to some peaceful gloom, 
Where none but sighing lovers come, 
Where the shrill trumpets never sound, 
But one eternal hush goes round. 
There let me soothe my pleasing pain, 
And never think of war again. 
What glory can a lover have, 
To conquer, yet be still a slave ? 


From Act V of Bonduca, which Henry Purcell set to music in 1695, his 
last year. 


JOHN WEBSTER 
1580 ?-1625? 


257s A Dirge 


ALL for the robin redbreast and the wren, 
Since o’er shady groves they hover, 
And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 
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Call unto his funeral dole 

The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole, 

To rear. him hillocks that shall keep him warm, 
And (when gay tombs are robbed) sustain no harm ; 
But keep the wolf far thence, that’s foe to men, 

For with his nails he’ll dig them up again. 


WILLIAM, EARL OF PEMBROKE 
1580-1630 
DM The Heart Entire 


ANST thou love me, and yet doubt 
So much falsehood in my heart, 
‘That a way I should find out 
To impart 
Fragments of a broken love to you, 
More than all being less than due ; 
O no, love must clear distrust, 
Or be eaten with that rust ; 
Short love-liking may find jars, 


‘The love that lasteth knows no wars. 


There, belief begets delight, 
And so satisfies desire, 
That in them it shines as light— 
No more fire ; 
All the burning qualities appeased, 
Each in others’ joying pleased, 
Not a whisper, not a thought, 
But ’twixt both in common’s brought ; 
Even to see two they are loath, 
Love being only soul to both. 


From Henry Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues, 1653. 
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220. How merrily we live 


OW merrily we live that shepherds be ; 
Roundelays still we sing with merry glee ; 
‘On the pleasant downs where, as our flocks we see, 
We feel no cares, we fear not fortune’s frowns ; 
We have no envy which sweet mirth confounds. 


East wrote a three-part madrigal to what were probably his own words in 
1606 ; it is contained in the second set of Songs for Three Voices ; reprinted 
by Joseph Williams, Vocal Music, No. 12651. 


THOMAS FORD 
1580-1648 
240. Since first I saw your Face 


INCE first I saw your face I resolved 
‘To honour and renown you ; 
If now I be disdained I wish 
My heart had never known you. 
What? I that loved and you that liked, 
Shall we begin to wrangle ? 
No, no, no, my heart is fast, 
And cannot disentangle. 


If I admire or praise you too much, 
That fault you may forgive me ; 
Or if my hands had strayed a touch, 
Then justly might you leave me. 

I asked you leave, you bade me love ; 
Is’t now a time to chide me ? 

No, no, no, [’ll love you still, 
What fortune e’er betide me. 
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The sun, whose beams most glorious are, 
Rejecteth no beholde1, 
And your sweet beauty past compare 
Made my poor eyes the bolder. 
Where beauty moves and wit delights, 
And signs of kindness bind me, 
There, O there, where’er I go, 
T’ll leave my heart behind me! 


Ford’s Musicke of Sundrie Kindes, 1607; English Melodies, p. 73 (Dent) ; 
Minstrelsy of England, 1, 56 (Augener). 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT 
1586-1616 


2A Adieu, fond Love 


DIEU, fond love, farewell you wanton powers ! 
I am free again. 
‘Thou dull disease of blood and idle hours, 
Bewitching pain, 
Fly to fools, that sigh away their time, 
My nobler love to heaven doth climb, 
And there behold beauty still young, 
‘That time can ne’er corrupt, nor death destroy, 
Immortal sweetness by fair angels sung, 
And honoured by eternity and joy : 
There lies my love, thither my hopes aspire, 
Fond love declines, this heavenly love grows higher. 


From The Lover’s Progress, III, 1. Quoted in Percy’s Reliques, 1765. 
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mae Now that the Spring hath filled 
our Veins 


OW that the Spring hath filled our veins 
With kind and active fire, 

And made green liveries for the plains, 

And every grove a quire, 
Sing we a song of merry glee 

And Bacchus fill the bow] : 
‘Then here’s to thee, and thou to me 

And every thirsty soul. 


Nor care nor sorrow e’er paid debt 
Nor never shall do mine : 

I have no cradle going yet, 
Nor I, by this good wine. 

No wife at home to send for me 
No hogs are in my ground, 

No suit at law to pay a fee, 
Then round, old Jockey, round. 


Shear sheep that have them, cry we still, 
But see that no man scape 
To drink of the sherry 
‘That makes us so merry 
And plump as the lusty grape. 


Set by John Hilton in Catch-as-Catch-Can, 1658; Merry Drollery, 1661, 
gives the verse, which also appears in the Academy of Complements, in a 


shortened form. 
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1588-1667 


243. Tobacco’s but an Indian Weed 


OBACCO’S but an Indian weed, 
Grows green at morn, cut down at eve, 
It shows our decay, we are but clay : 
Think of this when you smoke tobacco. 


The pipe that is so lily-white, 

Wherein so many take delight, 

Is broke with a touch—man’s life is such : 
Think of this when you smoke tobacco. 


The ashes that are left behind 

Do serve to put us all in mind 

That unto dust return we must : 
Think of this when you smoke tobacco. 


The smoke that does so high ascend, 

Doth shew man’s life must have an end, 

The vapour’s gone—man’s life is done : 
Think of this when you smoke some tobacco. 


This song first appears in a MSS. temp. James I. It was included in Merry 
Drollery, 1670, and with music in Pills to purge Melancholy, 1719; Samuel 
Wesley composed an air to the same words ; English Melodies, p. 120 (Dent). 


244. Shall I, wasting in Despair ? 


HALL I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman’s fair ? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care, 
Cause another’s rosy are ? 
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Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flowery meads in May ; 
If she think not well of me, 
What care I how fair she be. 


Shall my heart be grieved or pined 
’Cause I see a woman kind ? 
Or a well disposéd nature, 
Joinéd with a lovely feature ? 
Be she meeker, kinder, than 
Turtle-dove or pelican ; 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how kind she be. 


Shall a woman’s virtues move 

Me to perish for her love ? 

Or, her well-deservings known, 

Make me quite forget my own? 

Be she with that goodness blessed 

Which may merit name of Best ; 
If she be not such to me, 
What care I how good she be? 


Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the fool and die ? 
Those that bear a noble mind, 
Where they want of riches find, 


Think, what with them, they would do, 


That, without them, dare to woo: 
And, unless that mind I see, 
What care I how great she be ? 
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Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 
I will ne’er the more despair ; 
If she love me, this believe, 
I will die, ere she shall grieve ; 
If she slight me when I woo; 
I can scorn and let her go: 
For if she be not for me, 
What care I for whom she be. 
From Wither’s Mistresse of Philarte, 1622; with music by Robert King, in 


Pills to purge Melancholy (IV, p. 120), 17193 Ritson’s English Songs, 1783; 
reprinted in Minstrelsy of England, I1, 83 (Augener). 


JOHN FARMER 
fl. 1591-1601 
246, You pretty Flowers 


OU pretty flowers that smile for summer’s sake 
Pull in your heads before my watery eyes 
Do turn the meadows to a standing lake, 
By whose untimely floods your glory dies 
For lo, my heart resolved to moistening air 
Feeding mine eyes redoubles tear for tear. 
Set by John Farmer in his first set of English Madrigals, 1599; a copy is 


in Add. MSS. 36484 (fol. 37) ; quoted by Hawkins in his History of Music, 
1776. 


ROBERT HERRICK 
246. To Daffodils 


1591-1674 


AIR Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon : 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attain’d his noon, 
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Stay, stay 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the evensong ; 
And, having pray’d together, we 
Will go with you along. 


We have short time to stay, as you, 
We have as short a spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you, or anything. 
We die 
As your hours do, and dry 
Away 
Like to the summer’s rain ; 
Or as the pearls or morning’s dew 
Ne’er to be found again. 


Set for vocal quartet by Roger Quilter (Boosey). 


Das: To Music, to becalm his Fever 


HARM me asleep, and melt me so 
With thy delicious numbers, 
That, being ravish’d, hence I go 
Away in easy slumbers. 
Ease my sick head, 
And make my bed, 
Thou power that canst sever 
From me this ill, 
And quickly still, 
Though thou not kill, 
My fever. 
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‘Thou sweetly canst convert the same 
From a consuming fire 
Into a gentle licking flame, 
And make it thus expire. 
‘Then make me weep ; 
My pains asleep ; 
And give me such reposes, 
That I, poor I, 
May think thereby 
I live and die 
”Mongst roses. 
Fall on me like the silent dew, 
Or like those maiden showers 
Which, by the peep of day, do strew 
A baptism o’er the flowers. 
Melt, melt my pains 
With thy soft strains, 
That, having ease me given, 
With full delight, 
I leave this light, 
And take my flight, 
For heaven. 


248. To his Mistress objecting to his Age 


M I despised because you say, 
And I believe, that I am gray? 
Know, Lady, you have but your day, 
And night will come, when men will swear 
‘Time has spilt snow upon your hair ; 
Then, when in your glass you seek 
But find no rose-bud in your cheek, 
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No, nor the bed to give the shew, 

Where such a rare carnation grew ; 

And such a smiling tulip, too. 

Ah, then too late, close in your chamber keeping, 
It will be told 
That you are old, 

By those true tears you are weeping. 


In Henry Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues, 1653. 


249. The Primrose 


SK me why I send you here, 
This firstling of the infant year ; 
Ask me why I send to you 
This primrose thus bepearl’d with dew ? 
I must whisper to your ears :— 
The sweets of love are mix’d with tears. 


Ask me why this flower doth show 
As yellow-green, and sickly, too? 
Ask me why the stalk is weak 

And yielding (yet it doth not break) ? 
I will answer: These discover 

What doubts and fears are in a lover. 


From Hesperides, 1648 ; set to music in Ayres and Dialogues, 1653, by Henry 
Lawes ; Minstrelsy of England, Il, 1381 (Augener) ; the New Golden Treasury 
of Ernest Rhys (Dent) ascribes the verses to Carew. 
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The Hock-Cart 


OME, sons of summer, by whose toil 

Weare the lords of wine and oil, 
By whose tough labours and rough hands 
We rip up first, then reap our lands. 
Crowned with the ears of corn, now come, 
And, to the pipe, sing ‘ Harvest-home.’ 
Come forth, my lord, and see the cart 
Dressed up with all the country art ; 
See, here a maukin, there a sheet, 
As spotless pure as it is sweet ; 
The horses, mares, and frisking fillies, 
Clad all in linen white as lilies. 
‘The harvest swains and wenches bound 
For joy to see the Hock-cart crowned. 
About the cart hear how the rout 
Of rural younglings raise the shout, 
Pressing before, some coming after, 
‘Those with a shout, and these with laughter. 
Some bless the cart, some kiss the sheaves, 
Some prank them up with oaken leaves, 
Some cross the fill-horse, some with great 
Devotion stroke the home-borne wheat ; 
While other rustics, less attent 
To prayers than to merriment, 
Run after with their breeches rent. 
Well, on, brave boys, to your lord’s hearth, 
Glittering with fire, where, for your mirth, 
You shall see first the large and chief 
Foundation of your feast—fat beef, 
With upper storeys, mutton, veal, 
And bacon, which makes the full meal ; 
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With several dishes standing by, 

As here a custard, there a pie, 

And here all—tempting frumenty. 

And for to make the merry cheer, 

If smirking wine be wanting here, 
There’s that which drowns all care—stout beer, 
Which freely drink to your lord’s health, 
Then to the plough, the commonwealth, 
Next to your flails, your vanes, your vats, 
‘Then to the maids with wheaten hats ; 
To the rough sickle and crooked scythe, 
Drink, frolic, boys, till all be blithe. 
Feed and grow fat, and as you eat, 

Be mindful that the labouring neat, 

As you, may have their full of meat. 
And know, besides, you must revoke 
The patient ox unto the yoke, 

And all go back unto the plough 

And harrow, though they’re hanged up now. 
And that this pleasure is like rain, 

Not sent you for to drown your pain, 
But for to make it spring again. 


Morris Dance. 


251. 


To Anthea, who may Command 
him Anything 


ID me to live, and I will live 
Thy votary to be; 
Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 
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A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 
A heart as sound and free 

As in the whole world thou canst find, 
That heart I’ll give to thee. 


Bid that heart stay, and it shall stay 
‘To honour thy decree : 

Or bid it languish quite away, 
And’t shall do so for thee. 


Bid me to weep, and I will weep 
While I have eyes to see ; 

And, having none, yet I will keep 
A heart to weep for thee. 


Bid me despair, and I'll despair 
Under that cypress-tree : 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E’en death, to die for thee. 


Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me: 

And hast command of every part, 
To live and die for thee. 


This version, which differs slightly from the Hesperides of 1648, is copied 
from the first musical setting, that of Henry Lawes, given in Playford’s 
Select Musicall Ayres and Dialogues, 1653. The same text is employed in the 
teprint in Playford’s Treasury of Music, 1669. Modern copies are in Sir F. 
Bridge’s Seventeenth Century Songs (Novello); The Minstrelsy of Moffat and 
Kidson (Bayley and Ferguson) ; Augener’s Minstrelsy, Vol. I. J. L. Hatton’s 
popular setting (‘To Anthea’) is in Songs of England, Vol. I (Boosey). 
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Playford’s Select Musical Ayres, III, p. 26, 1653; Minstrelsy of England 
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Gather ye Rosebuds 


ATHER ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old ‘Time is still a-flying ; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day 
‘To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting, 

‘The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer ; 

Expect not of the last and worst : 
‘Time still succeeds the former. 


‘Then be not coy, but use your time, 
While ye may, go marry ; 

For having lost but once your prime 
You may for ever tarry. 


(Augener) ; English Melodies, p. 89 (Dent). 


Pee 


FRANCIS QUARLES 
O, the Fickle State of Lovers 
THE fickle state of lovers, 


) A heart perplexed with hopes and fears ; 


‘To-day a world of joy discovers, 

And to-morrow’s drowned in tears ; 
A lover’s state’s like April’s weather, 
Rain and sunshine both together. 
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If his Mistress do but smile, 
A heaven of joy is in his heart ; 
If her brow but frown a while, 
Hell can send no greater smart ; 
In a lover’s breast doth dwell 
Very heaven, or very hell. 


Set to music in Ayres and Dialogues, 1653, by Henry Lawes. 


GEORGE HERBERT 
1593-1633 
Dit Easter 


ISE, heart, thy Lord is risen. Sing his praise 
Without delays, 
Who takes thee by the hand, that thou likewise 
With Him mayest rise : 
‘That, as His death calcined thee to dust, 
His life may make thee gold, and much more just. 


Awake, my lute, and struggle for thy part 
With all thy art. 
‘The cross taught all wood to resound His name 
Who bore the same. 
His stretched sinews taught all strings, what key 
Is best to celebrate this most high day. 


Consort both heart and lute, and twist a song, 
Pleasant and long ; 

Or since all music is but three parts vied, 
And multiplied, 

O let thy blessed Spirit bear a part, 

And make up our defects with His sweet art. 


Set by R. Vaughan Williams in Five Mystical Songs (Stainer and Bell). 
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1595: 1639? 
2 He that Loves a Rosy Cheek 


E that loves a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires : 
As old ‘Time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away. 


But a smooth and stedfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calm desires, 

Hearts with equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires ; 

Where these are not, I despise 

Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 


Celia now no tears can win 
My resolved heart to return ; 
I have searched thy soul within, 
And find nought but pride and scorn : 
I have learnt those arts, and now 
Can disdain as much as thou. 
Some god in my revenge convey 
That love to her I cast away. 


Set by Walter Porter, 1632; another setting, in Ayres and Dialogues, 1653 
is by Henry Lawes. The latter is reprinted in English Melodies, p. 99 (Dent). 


256. Give me more Love, or more Disdain 


IVE me more love, or more disdain, 
The torrid or the frozen zone 
Bring equal ease unto my pain, 
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The temperate affords me none ; 
Either extreme of love or hate 
Is sweeter than a calm estate. 

Give me a storm, if it be love, 

Like Dana, in that golden show’r, 

I swim in pleasure ; if it prove 

Disdain that torrent will devour 

My vulture hopes, and he’s possessed 

Of Heaven, that’s but from Hell released ; 
Then crown my joys or cure my pain, 
Give me more love, or more disdain. 


Ayres and Dialogues, 1653, by Henry Lawes. 


ON To his Inconstant Mistress 


HEN thou, poor Excommunicate 
From all the joys of Love, shalt see 
The full reward and glorious fate, 
Which my strong faith has purchased me, 


Then curse thine own inconstancy ! 


A fairer hand than thine shall cure 
‘That heart which thy false oaths did wound ; 
And to my soul a soul more pure 
Than thine shall by Love’s hand be bound, 
And both with equal glory crowned 


For thou shalt weep, entreat, complain 
To Love, as I did once to thee ; 
When all thy tears shall be as vain 
As mine were then, for thou shalt be 
Damned for thy false apostasy. 


Henry Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues, 1653. 
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250. Night and Day to his Mistress 


F when the sun at noon displays 
His brighter rays 
Thou but appear, 
He then, all pale with shame and fear, 
Quencheth his light, and grows more dim, 
Compared to thee, than stars to him. 


If thou but show thy face again, 
When darkness doth at midnight reign ; 
Darkness flies, and light is hurled 
Round about the silent world ; 
So as alike thou drivest away 
Both light and darkness, night and day. 


With music in Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues, 1653. 


aA. To his Mistress going to Sea 


AREWELL, fair Saint, may not the sea and wind 


Swell like the hearts and eyes you leave behind, 
But calm and gentle as the looks you bear, 
Smile in your face and whisper in your ear ; 
Let no bold billow offer to arise, 
That it may never look upon your eyes, 
Lest wind and wave, enamoured of your form, 
Should throng and crowd themselves into a storm ; 
But if it be your fate, vast seas, to love ; 
Of my becalméd breast learn how to move ; 
Move then, but in a gentle lover’s pace, 
No furrows nor no wrinkles in your face ; 
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And ye, fierce winds, see that you tell your tale 
In such a breath as may but fill her sail ; 

So while you court her each your several way, 
You may her safely to her port convey ; 

And lose but in a noble way of wooing, 

Whilst both contribute to your own undoing. 


Set to music in Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues. 


260. Mark how the blushful Morn 


ARK how the blushful morn in vain 

Courts the amorous marigold, 

With sighing blush and weeping rain, 
Yet she refuses to unfold : 

But when the planet of the Day 
Approaches with his powerful ray, 
Then she spreads her tender leaves, 
And quickening warmth from his bright beams receives, 


So might thou thrive in love, fond boy ; 
If sad tears and sighs discover 
Thy grief, thou never shall enjoy 
The just reward of a bold lover. 
But when with moving accent thou 
Shalt constant faith and service vow, 
Celia shall receive those charms 
With open ears and with unfolded arms. 


Set to music by Charles I; see British Museum, Add. MSS. 11,608; Kings’ 
Music, p. 20 (Augener) ; English Melodies, p. 104 (Dent). 
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When on the Altar of my Hand 


HEN on the altar of my hand, 
Bedewed with many a kiss and tear, 
Thy now revolted heart did stand 
A humble martyr, thou didst swear. 
Thus, and the god of Love did hear ; 
By those bright glances of thine eye, 
Unless thou pity me, I die. 


When first those perjured lips of thine, 

Bepaled with blasting sighs, did seal 
Their violated faith on mine, 

From the bosom that did heal 

Thee, thou my melting heart didst steal ; 
My soul, inflamed with thy false breath, 
Poisoned with kisses, sucked in death. 


Yet I nor hand nor lip will move, 
Revenge or mercy to procure 
From the offended God of Love ; 
My curse is fatal, and my pure 
Love shall beyond thy scorn endure, 
If I implore the Gods, they’ll find 
Thee too ungrateful, me too kind. 


From Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues. 
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1595-1666 


262. The Glories of our Birth and State 


HE glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against Fate ; 
Death lays his icy hands on kings : 

Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crookéd scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill : 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still : 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The laurel withers on your brow, 
_ Then boast no more your mighty deeds ! 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds ; 
All heads must come 
‘To the cold tomb : 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 


From The Contention of Ajax and Ulysses, 1659; Playford’s Musical Com- 
panion gives Edward Colman’s famous setting, reprinted in Ritson’s English 
Songs, 1783, and, in a more modern edition, in Minstrelsy of England, I, 218 
(Augener) ; other settings are by S. Wesley, Part-Song Book, No. 29 (Novello) ; 
for chorus and orchestra, Sir Hubert Parry (Novello); and by Granville 
Bantock, as a male-voice part-song (Novello). 
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263. No Constancy in Man 


EGONE, begone thou perjured man, 
And never more return, 
For know that thy inconstancy 
Hath changed my love to scorn. 
‘Thou hast awaked me, and I can 
See clearly there’s no truth in man. 


My love to thee was chaste and pure 
As is the morning dew, 

And ’twas alone like to endure 
Had’st thou not proved untrue ; 

But I’m awaked and now I can 

See clearly there’s no truth in man. 


Thou may’st perhaps prevail upon 

Some other to believe thee, 

And since thou canst love more than one, 
Ne’er think that it shall grieve me ; 

For th’hast awaked me, and I can 

See clearly there’s no truth in man. 


By thy apostasy I find 

That love is placed amiss, 

And can’t continue in the mind 
Where virtue wanting is ; 

I’m now resolved, and know there can 
No constant thought remain in man. 


This appeared in his Ayres and Dialogues for One, Two and Three Voyces, 
first published in 1653. 
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HENRY NOEL 
d. 1597 
264. Beauty is Excellence 


AZE not on swans in whose soft breast 
A full-hatched beauty seems to nest, 
Nor snow which, falling from the sky, 
Hovers in its virginity. 


Gaze not on roses, though new-blown, 
Graced with a fresh complexion, 

Nor lilies which no subtle bee 

Hath robbed by kissing-chemistry. 


Gaze not on that pure Milky Way 
Where night uses splendour with the day, 
Nor pearl whose silver walls confine 

The riches of an Indian mine. 


For, if my empress appears, 

Swans moulting die, snow melts to tears, 
Roses do blush and hang their heads, 
Pale lilies shrink into their beds. 


The Milky Way rides post, to shroud 
Its baffled glory in a cloud, 

And pearls do climb into her ear, 

To hang themselves for envy there. 


So have I seen stars big with light 

Prove lantherns to the moon-eyed night, 
Which, when Sol’s rays were once displayed, 
Sink in their sockets, and decayed. 


Henry Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues. 
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fi. 1598-1614 
206. Love not me for comely grace 


OVE not me for comely grace, 
For my pleasing eye or face, 
Nor for any outward part, 
No, nor for a constant heart : 
For these may fail, or turn to ill, 
So thou and I shall sever. 

Keep, therefore, a true woman’s eye, 
And love me still, but know not why— 
So hast thou the same reason still 

To doat upon me ever ! 


A madrigal by John Wilbye, first printed in the Second set of Madrigals, 1609 


ANONYMOUS 


266. There were three Ravens 


HERE were three ravens sat on a tree, 
Down a down hey down a down, 
They were as black as they might be, 
With a down derry derry de 


Then one of them said to his mate, 
Down a down hey down a down, 

O where shall we our breakfast take ? 
With a down derry derry de. 


Down, down in yonder green field, 
Down a down hey down a down, 

There lies a knight slain, "neath his shield, 
With a down derry derry de. 
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His hounds they lie down at his feet, 
Down a down hey down a down, 

So well do they their master keep, 
With a down derry derry de. 


His hawks they fly so eagerly, 
Down a down hey down a down, 
There’s no fowl that dare him come nigh, 
With a down derry derry de. 


Down there comes a fallow doe, 
Down a down hey down a down, 

As great with young as she might go, 
With a down derry derry de. 


She lifted up his bloody head, 
Down a down hey down a down, 
And kissed his wounds that were so red, 
With a down derry derry de. 


She got him up upon her back, 
Down a down hey down a down, 

And carried him to earthern lake, 
With a down derry derry de. 


She buried him before the prime, 
Down a down hey down a down, 
She was dead herself ere evensong time, 

With a down derry derry de. 
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God send every gentleman, 
Down a down hey down a down, 

Such hawks and hounds and such a loved one, 
With a down derry derry de. 


From Ravenscroft’s Melismata, 1611; Ritson ranks this with the oldest 
ballads ; Danish and Scottish versions, The twa corbies, attest the popularity 
of the ballad, which was still sung in Chappell’s day; English Melodies, 
p- 24 (Dent); Minstrelsy of England, I, 4 (Augener). 


207. Come, sweet Lass 


OME, sweet lass, 
This bonny weather, 
Let’s together : 
Come sweet lass, 
Let’s trip it on the grass, 
Everywhere, 
Poor Jockey seeks his dear, 
And, unless you appear, 
He sees no beauty here. 


On our green, 
The loons are sporting, 
Piping, courting ; 
On our green 

The blithest lads are seen : 
There all day 
Our lassies dance and play, 
And everyone is gay, 
But I, when you’re away. 
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There is none 
That can delight me, 
If you slight me, 
All alone, 
I.ever make my moan : 
Life’s a pain, 
Since by your coy disdain, 
Like an unhappy swain, 
I sigh and weep, in vain. 


I could be 

Right blithe and jolly ; 

Melancholy 

Ne’er should be 

My fatal destiny, 

If I might 

But have my love in sight, 

Whose angel beauty bright 

Was ever my delight. 
The verse is from The Academy of Complements, and Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
1719, which also gives the air, Greenwich Park, quoted from The Dancing 


Master, Part 2, 1698; Minstrelsytof England, 1, 2; English Songs, p. 151 
(Dent). 


268. Love will find out the way 


VER the mountains 
And over the waves, 

Under the fountains 

And under the graves ; 
Under floods that are deepest 

Which Neptune obey ; 
Over rocks that are steepest, 

Love will find out the way. 
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Where there is no place, 
For the glow-worm to lie ; 
Where there is no space 
For receipt of a fly ; 
Where the midge dare not venture 
Lest herself fast she lay, 
If Love come, he will enter, 
And soon find out his way. 


You may esteem him 
A child for his might ; 
Or you may deem him 
A coward from his flight ; 
But if she whom Love doth honour 
Be concealed from the day— 
Set a thousand guards upon her, 
Love will find out the way. 


Some think to lose him 
By having him confined ; 
And some do suppose him, 
Poor thing, to be blind ; 
But if ne’er so close you wall him, 
Do the best that you may, 
Blind Love, if so you call him 
Soon will find out his way. 


You may train the eagle 
To stoop to your fist ; 

Or you may inveigle 
The Phoenix of the east ; 
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The lioness, you may move her 
To give o’er her prey ; 
But you’ll ne’er stop a lover— 
He will find out the way. 
The ballad is in black-letter, printed by I. Coules (c. 1620) ; also in Forbes’s 


Cantus, 1662, and Pills to purge Melancholy, 1720; English Melodies, p. 57 
(Dent); Minstrelsy of England, I, 51 (Augener). 


269. Ballad of the Golden Vanity 


T’S I have got a ship in the North Country, 
She goes by the name of the Golden Vanity, 
I’m afraid she will be taken by the Spanish galleon 

As she sails on the Lowlands low. 


‘Then up there stepped a little cabin boy, 
Saying ‘ Master, what will you give me, if I will them destroy ? ’>— 
‘ [ll give you gold and silver, and you shall have my daughter 

If you'll sink her in the Lowlands low !’ 


his boy he was undaunted and soon jumped in : 
He leant upon his breast and so gallantly did swim ; 
He swam till he came to the Spanish galleon 

As she lies in the Lowlands low. 


This boy had an auger which bored two holes at once, 
While some were playing cards, and the others playing dice : 
He let the water in, and it dazzled in their eyes, 

And he sunk her in the Lowlands low. 


He leant upon his breast, and he swam back again ; 
*O, master, take me up, for I’m sure I shall be slain : 
For I have offended the total of the crew, 

And I’ve sunk her in the Lowlands low.’ 
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“I will not take you up’, the master he cried, 

“I will not take you up ’, the captain he replied ; 

“I will shoot you, I will kill you, I will send you with the tide, 
And [ll sink you in the Lowlands low.’ 


He leant upon his breast and swam round the starboard side, 
His strength began to fail him, most bitterly he cried : 
“O, messes, take me up, for I’m sure I shall be slain, 

For I’ve sunk her in the Lowlands low.’ 


His messes took him up, and on the deck he died ; 

And then they wrapped him up in an old cow’s hide ; 

They threw him overboard, to go with wind and tide, 
And they sunk him in the Lowlands low. 


From a black-letter broadside of the seventeenth century, where the ballad 
is entitled Sir Walter Raleigh sailing in the Lowlands in the Sweet Trinity. 
The air is traditional; Munstrelsy of England, II, p. 80 (Augener). 


270. My sweet little Darling 


Y sweet little darling, my comfort and joy, 
Sing lullaby, lully, ; 
In beauty excelling the Princes of ‘Troy, 
Sing lullaby, lully. 
Now rest, child, and sleep, child, thy mother’s sweet boy, 
Sing lullaby, lully, 
The gods bless and keep thee from cruel annoy, 
Sing lully, lully, lully, 
Sweet baby, lully, lully, sweet baby, lully, lully. 
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Thy father, sweet infant, from mother is gone, 
Sing lullaby, lully, 

And she in the woods here with thee left alone, 
Sing lullaby, lully. 

To thee, little infant, why do I make moan? 
Sing lullaby, lully, 

Since thou canst not help me to sigh nor to groan, 
Sing lully, lully, lully, 

Sweet baby, lully, lully, sweet baby, lully, lully. 


From the Sloan MS., No. 1708, British Museum; the manuscript is of 
James I’s time; Ritson’s Ancient Songs, 1792; set by E. Duncan. 


Ope Ah, my sweet Sweeting 


H, my sweet sweeting ! 
My little pretty sweeting, 
My sweeting will I love wherever I go; 
She is so proper and pure, 
Full steadfast, stable, and demure, 
There is none such, you may be sure 
As my sweet sweeting. 


In all this world, as thinketh me, 
Is none so pleasant to my eye, 
That I am glad so oft to see 

As my sweet sweeting. 


When I behold my sweeting sweet, 
Her face, her hands, her minion feet, 
‘They seem to me there is none so meet 
As my sweet sweeting. 
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Above all other, praise must I, 

And love my pretty pygsnye, 

For none I find so womanly 
As my sweet sweeting. 


From Ritson’s Ancient Songs, 1792 ; Hawkins’ History of Music, 1776. 
pygsnye] a term of endearment applied to a girl. 


272. Passing by 


HERE is a lady sweet and kind, 
Was never face so pleased my mind, 
I did but see her passing by, 
And yet I love her till I die. 


Her gesture, motion, and her smiles, 
Her wit, her voice my heart beguiles, 
Beguiles my heart, I know not why, 
And yet I love her till I die. 


Cupid is wingéd and doth range 

Her country, so my love doth change : 
But change she earth or change she sky, 
Yet will I love her till I die. 


From Ford’s Music of Sundry kinds, 1607; the verses alone appear in The 
Princely Garland of Golden Delights, 1620; English Minstrelsy, I, 214. 


273. If Phyllis denies me Relief 


F Phyllis denies me relief, 
If she’s angry, I seek it in wine ; 
Tho’ she laughs at my amorous grief, 
At my mirth why should she repine ? 
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The sparkling champagne shall remove 
All the cares my dull soul has in store : 
My reason I lost when I loved, 
And, by drinking, what can I do more ? 


If Phyllis would pity my pain, 

Or my amorous vows would approve, 
The juice of the grape I’d disdain, 

And be drunk with nothing but love. 


From a half-sheet song (fol. H.1601), where the setting is by Matthew 
Hussey ; Minstrelsy of England, p. 124 (Augener). 


2Ae Sweet honey-sucking Bees 


WEET honey-sucking bees, 
Why do you still surfeit on roses, pinks, and violets 

As if the choicest nectar lay in them 
Wherewith you store your curious cabinets ? 
Ah, make your flight to Melisuavia’s lips 
‘There may you revel in Ambrosian cheer 
Where smiling roses and sweet lilies sit 
Keeping their spring-tide graces all the year 
Yet sweet take heed, all sweets are hard to get 
Sting not her soft lips, O beware of that, 
For if one flaming dart come from her eye 
Was ever dart so sharp ah then you die. 


From the Triumphs of Oriana, 1601, where the setting is a madrigal for 


five voices, by John Wilbye. A reprint is in the Musical Times, No. 18 
(Novello). 
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og A The silver Swan 


HE silver swan who living had no note, 
When death approached, unlocked her silent throat : 
Leaning her breast against the reedy shore 
Thus sang her first and last, and sang no more : 
“ Farewell all joys, O death, come close mine eyes : 
More geese than swans now live, more fools than wise.’ 


From Orlando Gibbons’s Madrigals and Motets, 1612; a modern reprint is 
in the Musical Times, No. 83 (Novello). 


ZG. The Dowie Dens 0 Yarrow 


ATE at e’en, drinkin’ the wine, 
And ere they paid the lawin’, 
‘They set a combat them between. 
To fight it in the dawin.’ 


‘What, though you be my sister’s lord, 
We'll cross our swords to-morrow.’ 
“What tho’ my wife your sister be, 
I’ll meet ye then on Yarrow.’ 


*O stay at hame, my noble lord ! 
O stay at hame, my marrow ! 
My cruel brother will you betray, 
On the dowie houms o’ Yarrow.’ 


*O fare ye weel, my lady gay ! 
O fare ye weel, my Sarah ! 

For I maun gae, tho’ I ne’er return 
Frae the dowie dens 0’ Yarrow.’ 
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As he gaed up the Tennies bank, 
I wot he gaed wi’ sorrow, 

Till down in a den, he spied nine armed men. 
On the dowie houms o” Yarrow. 


‘If I see all, ye’re nine to ane ; 
And that’s an unequal marrow ; 
Yet will I fight, while lasts my brand, 
On the bonnie banks o’ Yarrow.’ 


Four has he hurt, and five has slain, 
On the bloody braes o’ Yarrow, 

Till that stubborn knight came him behind, 
And ran his body thorrow. 


As she sped down yon high, high hill, 
She gaed wi’ dool and sorrow, 

And in the den spied ten slain men. 
On the dowie banks o” Yarrow. 


She kiss’d his cheek, she kamed his hair, 
She searched his wounds all thorrow, 

She kiss’d them, till her lips grew red, 
On the dowie houms o’ Yarrow. 


She kissed his lips, she kamed his hair, 
As aft she did before, O ; 

And there wi’ grief her heart did break 
In the dowie dens o’ Yarrow. 


Hamish MacCunn has made this ballad the subject of an overture. The 
old tune was traditional; see Kidson’s Traditional Tunes, 1891 (Taphouse). 


dowie] doleful. lawin’] reckoning. marrow] husband or wife. houms] 
water-meads. F 
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Shepherds, rise ! 


HEPHERDS, rise ! and shake off sleep, 
See the blushing moon doth peep 
Through your windows, while the sun 
‘To the mountain tops has run. 


Up! up! ye lazy swains, 
Clasp your cloaks fast, lest they yield 
To the bitter north-east wind. 


Feed your faithful dogs and pray 
Heaven to keep you from decay, 
So unfold, and then away. 


Set as a male quartet by Lahee (Novello). 


278. 


Fohn Dory 


S it fell on a holiday 
And upon a holy tide a, 
John Dory bought him an ambling nag, 
To Paris for to ride a. 


And when John Dory to Paris was come, 
A little before the gate a, 

John Dory was fitted, the porter was witted, 
To let him in thereat a. 


The first man that John Dory did meet 
Was good King John of France a ; 

John Dory knew well of his courtesie, 
But fell down in a trance a. 
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A pardon, a pardon, my liege and my King, “» 
For my merry men and for mea: 

And all the churls in merry England, 
I’ll bring them all bound to thee a. 


And Nicholl was then a Cornishman, 
A little beside Bohide a ; 

And he made forth a good black barque, 
With fifty good oars on a side a. 


Run up, my boy, unto the maintop, 
And look what thou canst spy a: 

Who ho! who ho! a goodly ship I do see, 
I trow it be John Dory a. 


‘They hoist their sails both top and top, 
‘The mizzen and all was tried a; 
And every man stood to his lot, 


What ever should betide a. 


The roaring cannons then were plied, 
And dub-a-dub, went the drum a; 

The braying trumpets loud they cry : 
‘To courage both all and some a. 


‘The grappling hooks were brought at length, 
The brown bill, and the sword a: ° 

John Dory at length, for all his strength, 
Was clapt fast under a board a. 


This famous old minstrel song was a favourite of Dryden’s; Ravenscroft’s 
Deuteromelia, 1609, gives it set to music as a round for three voices ; English 
Songs, XXVII (Dent); Minstrelsy of England, 1, 68 (Augener). 
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279. A wooing Song of a Yeoman of 


Kent's son 


HAVE house and land in Kent, 
And if you’ll love me, love me now 
‘Twopence halfpenny is my rent, 
I cannot come every day to woo. 


I’m my father’s eldest son, 

My mother eke doth love me well ; 
For I can bravely clout my shoon, 
And I full well can ring a bell. 


My father he gave me a hog, 

My mother she gave me a sow, 

I have a godfather dwells thereby, 
And he on me bestowed a plough. 


One time I gave thee a paper of pins, 
Another time a tawdry lace, 

And if thou wilt not grant me love, 
In truth I die before thy face. 


I have been twice our Whitsun lord, 
I have had ladies many fair ; 

And eke thou hast my heart in hold, 
And in my mind seemest passing rare. 


I will put on my best white slop, 
And I will wear my yellow hose, 
And on my head a good gray hat, 
And in’t I stick a lovely rose. 
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Wherefore, cease, make no delay, 
And if you’ll love me, love me now : 
Or else I seek some other way, 

For I cannot come every day to woo. 


From Country Pastimes, in Ravenscroft’s Melismata, 1611; Minstrelsy of 
England, Il, p. 16 (Augener). 


280. Marriage of the Frog and the Mouse 


T was the frog in the well, 
Humble dum, humble dum, 
And the merry mouse in the mill, 
‘Tweedle, tweedle twino. 


‘The frog would a-wooing ride, 
Humble dum, humble dum, 

Sword and buckler by his side, 
Tweedle, tweedle twino. 


When he on his high horse set, 
Humble dum, humble dum, 

His boots they shone as black as jet, 
‘Tweedle, tweedle twino. 


When he came to the merry mill pin, 
Lady mouse, bee you within ? 
Then came out the dusty mouse, 
I am the lady of this house ; 


Hast thou any mind of me? 
I have e’en great mind of thee. 
Who shall this marriage make? 
Our Lord, which is the rat. 
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What shall we have to our supper ? 
‘Three beans in a pound of butter. 
But, when supper they were at, 
The frog, the mouse, and e’en the rat, 


Then came in Tib, our cat, 

And caught the mouse e’en by the back, 
Then did they separate : 

The frog leapt on the floor so flat ; 


‘Then came in Dick, our drake, 
And drew the frog e’en to the lake : 
The rat ran up the wall, 
A goodly company, the devil go with all ! 


From the Country Pastimes, in Ravenscroft’s Melismata, 1611; English 
Melodies (Dent). 


281. Folly Shepherd 


OLLY shepherd, shepherd on a hill, 
On a hill so merrily, 
On a hill so cheerily, 
Fear not, shepherd, there to pipe thy fill ; 
Fill every dale, fill every plain, 
Both sing and say: Love feels no pain. 


Jolly shepherd, shepherd on a green, 

On a green so merrily, 

On a green so cheerily, 
Be thy voice shrill, be thy mirth seen ; 
Heard to each swain, seen to each trull: 
Both sing and say : Love’s joy is full. 
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Jolly shepherd, shepherd in the sun, 
In the sun so merrily, 
In the sun so cherrily, 
Sing forth thy songs, and let thy rhymes run 
Down to the dales, to the hills above : 
Both sing and say: no life to love. 


Jolly shepherd, shepherd in the shade, 
In the shade so merrily. 
In the shade so cherrily. 
Joy in thy life, life of shepherd’s trade 
Joy in thy love, love full of glee ; 
Both sing and say : sweet love for me. 


Jolly shepherd, shepherd here or there, 
Here or there, so merrily, 
Here or there, so cherrily, 

Or in thy chat, either at thy cheer, 

In every jig, in every lay, 

Both sing and say : Love lasts for aye. 


Jolly shepherd, shepherd Daphne’s love, 
Daphne’s love so merrily, 
Daphne’s love so cherrily, 
Let thy fancy never more remove, 
Fancy be fixed, fixed not to fleet ; 
Still sing and say : Love’s yoke is sweet. 


From England’s Helicon, 1600. 
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282. We be Soldiers three 


E be soldiers three : 
Pardona moy, je vous an pree; 
Lately come forth of the Low Country, 
With never a penny of money. 


Here, good fellow, I drink to thee : 
Pardona moy, je vous an pree; 

To all good fellows, wherever they be, 
With never a penny of money. 


And he that will not pledge me thus, 
Pardona moy, je vous an pree, 

Pays for the shot, whatever it is, 
With never a penny of money. 


Charge it again, boy, charge it again, 
Pardona moy, je vous an pree, 

As long as there is any ink in thy pen, 
With never a penny of money. 


From Ravenscroft’s Deuteromelia, 1609; English Songs, p. 33 (Dent) ; 
Minstrelsy of England (Augener). 


253. We be three poor Mariners 


E be three poor Mariners, 
Newly come from the seas ; 
We spend our lives in jeopardy, 
While others live in ease. 
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Shall we go dance the round, the round, the round, 

And shall we go dance the round, the round, the round ? 
And he that is a bully boy, 
Come pledge me on the ground. 


We despise those martial men 
That do our states disdain ; 
But we care for those merchantmen, 
Which do our states maintain. 
To them we dance the round, the round, the round, 
To them we dance the round, the round, the round : 
And he that is a bully boy, 
Come pledge me on the ground. 


From the Freemen’s Songs in Deuteromelia, 1609; Muinstrelsy of England, 
I, p. 126 (Augener). 


284. There was a Frog swum in the Lake 


HERE was a frog swum in the lake, 
The crab came crawling by ; 
“Wilt thou ’, quoth the frog, ‘ be my mate ?’” 
Quoth the crab, ‘ No, not I.’ 


‘ My skin is smooth and dappled fine, 
I can leap far and high, 

Thy shell is hard : so is not mine.’ 
Quoth the crab, ‘ No, not I.’ 


Then spake the crab, ‘ Tell me, therefore, 
Or else I thee defy !’ 

‘ Give me thy claw, I ask no more.’ 
Quoth the frog, ‘ That will I’ 
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The crab bit off the frog’s fore-feet : 
The frog now he must die ! 

To woo a crab it is not meet : 
If any do, it is not I. 


From MS. at Christ Church, Oxford; set by Ferrabosco in 1650; also for 
four voices by C. Lee Williams. 


289. Farewell, farewell, fond love 


AREWELL, farewell, fond love, under whose childish whip 
I have served out a weary ’prenticeship. 
Farewell, thou that hast made me thy scorned property, 
‘To dote on those that lovéd not, 
And to fly those that wooéd me : 
Go, bane of my content, and practise on some other patient. 


My woeful monument shall be a cell 

The murmur of the purling brook, my knell ; 

And for my epitaph the rocks shall groan 

Eternally : if any ask this stone, 

What wretched thing doth in this compass lie, 
The hollow Echo shall reply, ‘ ”Tis I, ’tis I’, 
The hollow Echo shall reply, ‘ Tis I.’ 


Farewell, farewell. 
Set to music by Dr Colman in Playford’s Select Musicall Ayres, 1653. 


286. A young Maid’s Resolution 


O, young man, let my heart alone : 
”T will be a prisoner unto none ; 
Nor will I Cupid’s shackles wear, 
Since lovers’ laws are so severe : 
Love is my slave, while I despise ; 
But once content, he’ll tyrannize. 
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’Tis only beauty you admire, 

And that’s the object of desire, 

Which by degrees burns to a flame, 

And hence Love first received its name, 
Then, young man, give me leave to doubt— 
Since Love’s a fire, and fires will out. 


Set by Henry Lawes in Ayres and Dialogues, Bk. III, 1658 ; reprinted in 
Hullah’s English Songs (Augener). 


287. The Vicar of Bray 


N good King Charles’s golden days, 
When loyalty no harm meant, 
A zealous High-Churchman I was, 
And so I got preferment ; 
To teach my flock I never missed — 
Kings are by God appointed, 
And damned are those who do resist 
Or touch the Lord’s anointed. 
And this is law, I will maintain, 
Until my dying day, Sir, 
‘That whatsoever king shall reign, 
I'll be the Vicar of Bray, Sir, 


When royal James obtained the crown, 
And Popery came in fashion, 
The penal laws I hooted down, 
And read the declaration : 
‘The Church of Rome I found would fit 
Full well my constitution, 
And had become a Jesuit— 
But for the Revolution. 
And this islaw . . 
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When William was our king declared 
‘To ease the nation’s grievance, 
With this new wind about I steered, 
And swore to him allegiance : 
Old principles I did revoke, 
Set conscience at a distance ; 
Passive obedience was a joke, 
A jest was non-resistance. 
And this is law . 


When gracious Anne became our queen, 
‘The Church of England’s glory, 
Another face of things was seen— 
And I became a Tory : 
Occasional Conformists base, 
I scorned their moderation, 
And thought the church in danger was 
By such prevarication. 
And this islaw ... 


When George in pudding-time came o’er, 
And moderate men looked big, Sir, 
I turned a cat-in-pan once more— 
And so became a Whig, Sir: 
And this preferment I procured, 
From our new faith’s defender, 
And almost every day abjured 
The Pope and the Pretender. 
And thisislaw... 


The illustrious house of Hanover, 
And Protestant succession. 
To these I do allegiance swear— 
While they can keep possession : 
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For in my faith and loyalty 
I never more will falter, 
And George my lawful King shall be— 
Until the times do alter. 
And this is law .. . 


This ballad, adapted to the later Stuart times, celebrates the chameleon 
career of one Simon Aleyn, canon of Windsor and Vicar of Bray (Berks) 
who became successively papist, protestant, papist, and protestant again 
during the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Mary and Elizabeth. The 
times lent themselves to such shifts, and Disraeli in Curiosities of Literature 
mentions the case of Dr Kitchen who, from abbot under Henry VIII, 
became bishop under Edward VI, papist under Mary, winding up with the 
protestant oath under Elizabeth; the air is the Country Garden, which is 
in several editions of Playford’s Dancing Master ; words and music are in 
The Edinburgh Musical Miscellany, 1, 1788; Minstrelsy of England, I, 80 
(Augener). 


288. Sir Eglamore 


IR EGLAMORE that valiant knight, 
With his fa la lanctre down dilly 
He fetcht his sword and he went to fight ; 
With his fa la lanctre . 
As he went over hill and dale 
All cloathed in his coat of mail, 
With his falalanctre .. . 


A huge great dragon leapt out of his den, 
With his fa la lanctre . . . 

Which had killed, the Lord knows, how many men, 
With his fa la lanctre . . . 

But when he saw Sir Eglamore, 


Good lack had you seen how this dragon did roar ! 
With his fa la lanctre . . . 
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This dragon, he had a plaguey hide, 
With his fa la lanctre . 

Which could both sword and spear abide, 
With his fa la lanctre . . 

He could not enter with hacks and cuts, 

Which vexed the knight to the very hearts blood and guts, 
With his fa la lanctre . . . 


All the trees in the wood did shake, 
With his fa la lanctre . . . 

Stars did tremble, and men did quake, 
With his fa la lanctre .. . 

But had you seen how the birds lay peeping, 

”T would have made a man’s heart to fall a-weeping, 
With his fa la lanctre .. . 


But it was too late to fear, 
With his fa la lanctre .. . 

For now it was come to fight dog, fight bare, 
With his fa la lanctre . . . 

And as a yawning he did fall, 

He thrust his sword in hilt and all, 
With his fa la lanctre . 


But now as the knight in choler did burn, 
With his fa la lanctre .. . 

He owed the dragon a shrewd good turn, 
With his fa la lanctre .. . 

In at his mouth his sword he bent, 

The hilt appeared at his fundament, 
With his fa la lanctre .. . 
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Then the dragon like a coward began to fly, 
With his fa la lanctre .. . 
Unto his den that was hard by, 
With his fa la lanctre .. . 
And there he laid him down and roared, 
The knight was vexed for his sword, 
With a tata lanctre™). > 


The sword that was a good right blade, 
With his fa la lanctre . 

As ever Turk or Spaniard made, 
With his fa la lanctre .. . 

I, for my part, do forsake it, 

And he that will fetch it, let him take it ; 
With his fa la lanctre . . . 


When all this was done, to the ale-house he went, 
With his fa la lanctre . 

And by and by his two pence he spent, 
With his fa la lanctre . . . 

For he was so hot with tugging with the dragon 

That nothing would quench him but a whole flagon 
With his fa la lanctre . . 


Now God preserve our king and queen, 
With his fa la lanctre . . . 
And eke in London may be seen, 
With his fa la lanctre . 
As many knights, and as many more, 
And all so good as Sir Eglamore 
With his fa la lanctre 


eo @s 


This popular ballad seems to have first appeared in The Melancholy Knight, 
1615; it was reprinted in Merry Drollery, 1661 ; with music in Playford’s 
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Pleasant Musical Companion, 1687; in Pills to purge Melancholy (III, 293), 
1719; Ritson’s Ancient Songs, 1790; a modern edition will be found in 
Minstrelsy of England, U, p. 3 (Augener). 


289. Ballad of Death and the Lady 


Death: TAIR Lady, lay your costly robes aside, 
No longer may you glory in your pride ; 
‘Take leave of every carnal vain delight, 
I’m come to summon you away this night. 


Lady: What bold attempt is this? pray let me know 
From whence you came, and whither I must go ! 
Shall I, who am a lady, stoop or bow 
To such a pale-facéd visage >—Who art thou ? 


Death: Do you not know me? Well, I'll tell you, then : 
Tis I who conquer all the sons of men ! 
No pitch of honour from my dart is free ; 
My name is Death! have you not heard of me? 


Lady: Yes, I have heard of thee time after time ; 
But, being in the glory of my prime, 
I did not think you would have called so soon. 
Why must my sun go down before its noon ? 


Death: Talk not of noon! you may as well be mute ; 
This is no more the time for to dispute : 
Your riches, jewels, gold, and garments brave, 
Houses and lands, must all new masters have. 
Though thy vain heart to riches was inclin’d, 
Yet thou must die, and leave them all behind. 


Lady: My heart is cold; I tremble at the news ! 
Here’s bags of gold if thou wilt me excuse, 
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And seize on them: and finish thou the strife 

Of those that are most weary of their life. 

Are there not many bound in prison strong, 

In bitter grief of soul have languished long ? 

All such would find the grave a place of rest 
From all the griefs by which they are opprest. 
Besides, there’s many both with hoary head, 

And palsied joints, from which all strength is fled. 
Release thou those, whose sorrows are so great, 
But spare my life to have a longer date. 


Death: Though they, by age, are full of grief and pain, 
Yet their appointed time they must remain. 
I come to none before their warrant’s seal’d 
And when it is all must submit and yield ; 
I take no bribe, believe me, this is true ; 
Prepare yourself, for now I come for you. 


Lady: Be not severe! O Death! let me obtain 
A little longer time to live and reign ! 
Fain would I stay, if thou my life wilt spare, 
I have a daughter, beautiful and fair ; 
I’d live to see her wed, whom I adore ; 
Grant me but this, and I will ask no more. 


Death: This is a slender, frivolous excuse, 
I have you fast, and will not let you loose ; 
Leave her to Providence, for you must go 
Along with me, whether you will or no. 
I, Death, command e’en kings to leave their crown, 
And at my feet they lay their sceptres down. 
If unto kings this favour I don’t give, 
But cut them off, can you expect to live 
Beyond the limits of your time and space ? 
No! I must send you to another place. 
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You learnéd doctors, now express your skill, 
And let not Death of me obtain his will ; 
Prepare your cordials, let me comfort find, 
And gold shall fly like chaff before the wind ! 


Forbear to call, their skill will never do, 
They are but mortals here, as well as you ; 

I gave the fatal wound, my dart is sure ; 

Tis far beyond the doctor’s skill to cure. 
How freely can you let your riches fly 

To purchase life, rather than yield to die ! 

But while you flourished here in all your store, 
You would not give one penny to the poor, 
Who in God’s name their suit to you did make ; 
You would not spare one penny for His sake. 
The Lord beheld wherein you did amiss, 

And calls you hence to give account for this. 


Oh, heavy news! must I no longer stay ? 

How shall I stand at the great judgment day. 
Down from her eyes the crystal tears did flow : 
She said, None knows what now I undergo. 
Upon a bed of sorrow here I lie, 

My carnal life makes me afraid to die ; 

My sins, alas! are many, gross, and foul, 

Lord Jesus Christ have mercy on my soul ! 

And though I much deserve thy righteous frown, 
Yet pardon, Lord, and send a blessing down ! 


Then, with a dying sigh, her heart did break, 
And she the pleasures of this world forsake. 
Thus do we see the high and mighty fall, 
For cruel Death shows no respect at all 
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To any one of high or low degree : 

Great men submit to death, as well as we. 

If old or young, our life is but a span— 

A lump of clay—so vile a creature’s man. 

Then happy they whom Christ has made his care— 
Die in the Lord, and ever blessed are ! 


This most popular class of traditional ballad was in current use as late as 
1892 (see Folksong Society’s Fournal, VII, 137). The Roxburghe Ballads 
contain similar pieces, dating from 1570. Such, for example, are Death’s 
Dance and Death’s Uncontrollable Summons. Machaber’s German ballad on 
this subject dates from 1572. Schubert’s Der Todt und das Madchen (Op. 7, 
No. 3) isa good modern example. Minstrelsy of England, 11, 224 (Augener). 


290. Saint George and the Dragon 


HY should we now boast of Arthur and his knights ? 
Knowing how many men have endured hot fights ? 
Or why should we speak of Sir Lancelot du Lake, 
Or Sir Tristram du Leonel that fought for ladies’ sake ? 
Read in old stories and there you shall see, 
How Saint George, Saint George, the Dragon made to flee ! 
Saint George he was for England, 
Saint Denis was for France, 
Sing Honi soit qui mal y pense! 


‘To speak of the monarchs were too long to tell : 

And likewise of the Romans, how far they did excel : 

Both Scipio and Hannibal many a field did fight, 

Orlando Furioso, he was a valiant knight, 

Romulus and Remus, of old, Rome did build, 

But Saint George, Saint George, the Dragon he hath killed ! 
Saint George he was for England . . . 
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Brave Jephtha and Gideon led their men to fight 

The Gibeonites and Amorites, and put them all to flight, 
And Sampson slew a thousand with the jaw-bone of an ass, 
When that he was blind, pulled the temple to the ground ; 
But Saint George, Saint George, the Dragon did confound ! 


Saint George he was for England . . . 


Now Henry the Fifth, he conquered all France : 

He quartered their armies, his honour to advance : 

He raised all their walls and pulled their cities down, 

And he garnished his land with a double triple crown. 

He thumped the French, and after home he came, 

But Saint George, Saint George, he made the Dragon tame. 


Saint George he was for England : 
Saint Denis was for France, 
Sing Honi soit qui mal y pense! 


From a black-letter single sheet of 1612 in the Pepys collection ; it appears 
with music in Pills to purge Melancholy ; Kings’ Music, p. 33 (Augener) 5 


English Melodies, p. 52 (Dent). 


201. Let Oliver now be forgotten 


ET Oliver now be forgotten, 
His policy’s quite out of doors ; 
Let each from his office ill-gotten 
Depart, while we pay off old scores : 
For Tony’s now grown a patrician, 
By voting rank sedition : 
For many years 
Famed politician : 
The mouth of all Presbyter peers. 
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Old Tony, a turncoat at Worcester, 
Yet swore he’d maintain the King’s right ; 
But Tony did nothing but bluster, 
Yet never drew sword on his side ; 
For Tony is like an old stallion, 
He still halts in rebellion, 
And ne’er was sound ; 
Like the chameleon, 
Still changing his shape and his ground. 


Alas, poor unfortunate Tony, 
Where now must thou hide thy old head ? 
‘That hast not so much as one crony 
Darest own the great things thou hast said : 
Is this all the thanks U1 the nation 
For thy association 
And liberty, 
‘That reformation, 
Which I prescribed, to set you all free ? 


This curious piece was sung to the air How happy is Phillis in Love. 
is a reprint in Kings’ Music (Augener). 


202, 


The Seafight in 1692 
HURSDAY in the morn, the ides of May, 


Recorded for ever the famous ninety-two, 


Brave Russel did discern, by dawn of day, 


The lofty sails of France advancing now : 


All hands aloft, aloft, let English valour shine, 
Let fly a culverin, the signal of the line ; 


Let every hand supply his gun ; 
Follow me, 
And you'll see 

That the battle will be soon begun. 
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Tourville on the main triumphant rolled, 
To meet the gallant Russel in combat on the deep ; 
He led the noble train of heroes bold, 
‘To sink the English admiral at his feet. 
Now every valiant mind to victory doth aspire, 
The bloody fight’s begun, the sea itself on fire ; 
And mighty Fate stood looking on ; 
Whilst a flood, 
All of blood, 
Filled the scupper-holes of the Royal Sun. 


Sulphur, smoke and fire, disturbing the air, 
With thunder and wonder affright the Gallic shore ; 
Their regulated bands stood trembling near, 
To see the lofty streamers now no more. 
At six o’clock the red the smiling victors led, 
To give a second blow, the fatal overthrow ; 
Now death and horror equal reign ; 
Now they cry, 
Run or die, 
British colours ride the vanquished main : 


See they fly amazed through rocks and sands, 
One danger they grasp at, to shun the greater fate ; 
In vain they cry for aid to weeping lands ; 
‘The nymphs and sea-gods mourn their lost estate. 
For evermore adieu, thou royal dazzling Sun, 
From thy untimely end thy master’s fate begun : 
Enough, thou mighty god of war ! 
Now we sing, 
Bless the king, 
Let us drink to every English tar. 
British Museum, Add. MSS. 35043 (fol. 1ob), the song is described The 
Gallant Russell song on the victory over the French fleet ; the MS., dated 
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1694, gives S. Akeroyd’s air, which is still associated with the ballad ; printed 
in Pills to purge Melancholy, 17¥9, and reprinted in Ritson’s English Songs, 


1783. 


208. A Fox, a Fox, up Gallants 


FOX, a fox, up gallants to the fields ! 
List to the merry cry that sweetness yields ; 

Jove’s high-bred boy rides mounted on a tun ; 
Selenia makes his lazy ass to run 
In pursuit of the chase, 
With which may none compare, 
Neither for four miles race, 
Nor hunting of the hare. 

Join Music to the cry, that hollow rocks 

May echo forth the hunting of the fox. 


‘The fox hath lost the field and left the town, 
And up your barley hill scours up and down : 
With fear enforced, weak Reynard seems to daunt 
The courage of the warlike Elephant ; 
But hark ! the horns do blow, 
And all the huntsmen shout ; 
‘There goes the game, I know, 
But Tickler drives him out. 
Join Music to the cry, that hollow rocks 
May echo forth the hunting of the fox. 


Ride, ride, St George, he’s stole into the bush, 

Old swag-pot makes him straight from thence to rush ; 
‘Then creeps into the vine, and there doth earth ; 

O heavenly cry, exceeding earthly mirth ! 
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Hark! Youland and Pottle, 

Old Gusquin and Rainsbolt, 

But hark how Pim doth tattle 

Now he’s got to the hole ! 
Join Music to the cry, that hollow rocks 
May echo forth the hunting of the fox. 


The fox, quite spent, about the town he reels, 
And now in view he’s followed at the heels ; 
‘Then climbs the tree—that climbing was his fall, 
And to that fall came in the huntsmen all : 
‘Then Sug, and Soot, Swilback, 
Cavil, and speckled Dyer, 
‘Toss, Swagger, and Spendall 
Tug him through dirt and mire ; : 
Now join our horn and voices all, that hollow rocks 


May echo forth the hunting of the fox. 


Merry Drollery, 1661. 


When the chill Charokoe blows 


HEN the chill Charokoe blows 
And winter tells a heavy tale, 
When pies and daws, and rooks and crows 
Sit cursing of the frosts and snows : 
Then give me ale ! 


Ale in Saxon rumkin then, 

Such as will make grimalkin prate, 
Bids valour burgeon in tall men 
Quickens the poet’s wit and pen : 

Then give me ale ! 
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Ale that absent battle fights, 

And forms the march of Swedish drum, 
Disputes with princes, laws and rights ; 
What’s done and past tells mortal wights— 

And what’s to come. 


Ale that the ploughman’s heart upkeeps, 
And equals it to tyrant’s thrones, 

‘That wipes the eye that overweeps, 

And lulls in sweet and dainty sleeps 
The o’erwearied bones. 


Grandchild of Ceres! Bacchus’ daughter, 
Wine’s emulous neighbour, if but stale, 
Ennobling all the nymphs of water, 
And filling each man’s heart with laughter: 
O give me ale! 
Charokoe] sirocco. 
This finest of English bacchanals makes its first entrance into civilized letters 
in Merry Drollery, 1661; Ritson included it in his English Songs, 1783, 
where it has the added glory of music; the Edinburgh Musical Miscellany, 


1788, contains it, after which it appears to have dropped out of the song- 
books ; a good reprint is given in Minstrelsy of England, II, 206 (Augener). 


295. My Lodging it is on the cold Ground 


Y lodging it is on the cold ground, 
And O very hard is my fare 
But that which troubles me most is 
The unkindness of my dear : 
Yet still I cry, O turn, love, 
And I prithee, love, turn to me ; 
For thou art the man that I long for, 
And alack! what remedy? 
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Pll crown thee with a garland of straw then, 
And Pll marry thee with a rush ring ; 
My frozen hopes shall thaw then, 
And merrily we will sing : 
O, turn to me, my dear love, 
And I prithee, love, turn to me : 
For thou art the man that alone canst 
Procure my liberty. 


But if thou wilt harden thy heart still, 
And be deaf to my pitiful moan ; 
Then I must endure the smart still, 
And tumble in straw all alone : 
Yet still I cry, O turn, love ; 
And I prithee, love, turn to me ; 
For thou art the man, that alone art 
The cause of my misery. 


From Merry Drollery, 1670; set by Matthew Locke; a later air now 
associated with this verse is found in Vocal Music, 1775; Minstrelsy of 
England, I (Augener), gives both tunes. 


296. The leather Bottél 


HEN I survey the world around, 
The heavens, the earth, and all therein, 
The ships that on the sea do swim, 
To guard from foes that none come in ; 
And let them all do what they can, 
”T was for one end the good of man, 


So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 
That first found out the leather bottel. 
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Now, what do you say to these cans of wood ? 
O no, in faith, they cannot be good ; 

For if the bearer fall by the way, 

Why, on the ground your liquor doth lay : 
But had it been in a leather bottél, 

Although he had fallen, all had been well. 


So I wish in heaven... 


Then what do you say to these black pots three ? 
Ifa man and his wife should not agree, 

Why they’ll tug and pull till their liquor doth spill : 
In a leather bottél they may tug their fill, 

And pull away till their hearts do ake, 

And yet their liquor no harm can take. 


So Trwisht. an. 


‘Then what do you say to these flagons fine ? 
O they shall have no praise of mine, 

For when a Lord is about to dine, 

And sends them to be filled with wine, 

The man with the flagon doth run away, 
Because it is silver most gallant and gay. 


Sorlivwishteeaes 


A leather bottél we know is good, 

Far better than glasses or cans of wood, 
For when a man’s at work in the field, 
Your glasses and pots no comfort will yield 
But a good leather bottle standing by, 
Will raise his spirits, whenever he’s dry, 


So I wish . 
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‘Then what do you say to these glasses fine ? 
O they shall have no praise of mine, 

For if you chance to touch the brim, 

Down falls the liquor and all therein ; 

But had it been in a leather bottél, 

And the stopple in, all had been well. 


Soulwishweeae 


At noon, the haymakers sit them down, 

‘To drink from their bottles of ale nut-brown ; 
In summer too, when the weather is warm, 

A good bottle full will do them no harm. 
Then the lads and the lasses begin to tattle, 
But what would they do without this bottle ? 


Sorlewisheens. 


‘There’s never a Lord, an Earl, or Knight, 
But in this bottle doth take delight ; 

For when’s he’s hunting of the deer, 

He oft doth wish for a bottle of beer. 
Likewise the man that works in the wood, 
A bottle of beer will oft do him good. 


So lavish se. 


And when the bottle at last grows old, 

And will good liquor no longer hold, 

Out of the side you may make a clout, 

‘To mend your shoes when they’re worn out ; 
Or take and hang it up ona pin, 

”T'will serve to put hinges and odd things in. 


, Sovlewishw a0. + 


From Wit and Drollery, 1682; there are two traditional airs to the song ; 
both are given in English Melodies, p. 116 (Dent). 
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2OTs To Arms ! to Arms ! 


O arms! to arms! the heroes cry, 
A glorious death, or victory. 
Beauty and love, although combined, 
And each so powerful alone, 
Cannot prevail against a mind 
Bound up in resolution. 
‘Tears their weak influence vainly prove, 
Nothing the daring breast can move 
Honour is blind, and deaf, even deaf to Love. 


The field ! the field ! where valour bleeds 
Spurned into dust by barbed steeds, 
Instead of wanton beds of down 
Is now the scene where they must try, 
‘To overthrow, or be o’erthrown ; 
Bravely to overcome, or die. 
Honour in her interest sits above 
What beauty, prayers, or tears can move : 
Were there no honour, there would be no love. 


From Westminster Drollery, 1674. 


298. The fair but cruel Girl 


HE Nymph that undoes me is fair and unkind, 
No less than a wonder by nature designed 
She’s the grief of my heart, but joy of my eye, 
‘The cause of my flame, that never can die. 
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Her lips, from whence wit obligingly flows, 

Has the colour of cherries, and smell of the rose ; 
Love and Destiny both attend on her will, 

She saves with a smile, with a frown she can kill. 


‘The desperate lover can hope no redress, 

Where beauty and rigour, are both in excess : 

In Celia they meet, so unhappy am I; 

Who sees her must love ; who loves her, must die. 


From Westminster Drollery, 1674; reprinted in Ritson’s English Songs, 1783 ; 
set to music by Dr Greene; Minstrelsy of England, ll, 76 (Augener) ; 
another and earlier setting by ‘T. Stafford is in Choice Songs, 1673, and Add. 
MSS. 29396 (fol. gob), British Museum. 


299. Maypole Dance 


OME, lasses and lads, 
‘Take leave of your dads, 

And away to the Maypole hie ; 
For every he has got a she 
With a minstrel standing by : 
For Willy has got his Jill, 
And Johnny has got his Joan, 
To jig it, jig it, jig it, jig it, 
Jig it up and down. 


‘Strike up ’, says Wat, 

“ Agreed ’, says Kate, 

‘ And I prithee, good fiddler, play.’ 

‘ Content ’, says Hodge, and so says Madge 
For this is holiday ; 

For every man did put 

His hat upon his lass 
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And every girl did curtsey, curtsey, 
Curtsey on the grass. 


‘ Begin ’, says Hall, 

‘ Aye, aye’, says Mall, 

‘Let us lead up with Packington’s Pound.’ 
‘No, no’, says Noll, and so, says Doll. 

‘ We'll first have Sellenger’s Round.’ 
‘Then every man began 

To foot it round about 

And every girl did jet it, jet it, 

Jet it in and out. 


‘You’re out’, says Dick, 

‘No, no’, says Nick, 

‘The fiddler played it false.’ 

‘Tis true ’, says Hugh, and so says Sue, 
And so says sweet Alice. 

The fiddler then began 

To play the tune again 

And every girl did trip it, trip it, 

Trip it to the men. 


From Westminster Drollery, 1672; Durfey has a version of it in Pills to 
purge Melancholy, III, 300, 1719; Minstrelsy of England, I, 100 (Augener). 


300. A Lover I am 


LOVER Iam, and a lover I’ll be, 
And hope from my love I shall never be free : 
Let wisdom be blamed in the grave woman-hater, 
Yet never to love is a sin of ill nature ; 
But he who loves well, and whose passion is strong, 
Shall never be wretched, but ever be young. 
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With hopes and with fears, like a ship in the ocean, 
Our hearts are kept dancing and ever in motion. 
When our passion is pallid, and our fancy would fail, 
A little kind quarrel supplies a fresh gale : 

But when the doubt’s cleared, and the jealousy’s gone, 
How we kiss and embrace, and can never have done ! 


From Westminster Drollery, 1671 ; with music in Choice Ayres, 1676, set by 
Pelham Humfrey (1647-74). 


ROI. Men of War, march bravely on 


EN of war march bravely on, 
‘The field is easy to be won. 
There’s no danger in that war 
Where lips both swords and bucklers are, 
Here’s no cold to chill you, 
A bed of down’s your field, 
Here’s no sword to kill you, 
Unless you please to yield. 
Here’s nothing to incumber, 
Here will be no scars to number. 


From the Academy of Complements, 1680. 


302. Let the Ghosts in black Erebus roar 


ET the ghosts in black Erebus roar, 
Whilst the moon does dance over the hills 
And billows be tumbling to shore, 

Whilst to Bacchus a brimmer each fills. 
Come, bowl away, 
Brook no delay, 
But fairly play : 

He drinks a couple that spills. 
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Twill drive away fancies and fears ; 
And make us grow lusty and strong, 
Tis nectar, ’tis nectar that cheers, 
And makes life to spin out so long. 
Come, bowl away, 
Brook no delay, 
But fairly play : 
He that drinks not, to Nature does wrong, 


If they’re off, let’s fill ’em again ; 
And merrily let them go round ; 

He’s a Slave that presumes to complain, 
For no pleasure like drinking is found. 


From the Academy of Complements, 1680. 


203. Soldier, Soldier, take off thy Wine 


¢ OLDIER, Soldier, take off thy wine, 
And shake thy locks, as I shake mine.’ 

* How can I my poor locks shake 

That have but ten hairs on my pate ? 

And one of them must go for tithe ; 

So there remains but four and five, 

Four and five, and that makes nine !’ 

‘Then take off your drink, as I take mine.’ 


Set as a catch for three voices by Henry Purcell, British Museum, Add. MSS. 
22099 (fol. 64). 
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304. A Catch 


HEN F and J together meet 
We make up six in house or street : 
Yet J and VY may meet once more, 
And then we two can make but four : 
But when that VY from J are gone 
Alas! poor J can make but one. 


Set as a Catch for three voices by Henry Purcell, British Museum, Add. MSS. 
33237 (fol. 231). 


305. The Storm 


LOW, Boreas, blow, and let thy surly winds 
Make billows foam and roar 
Thou canst no terror breed in valiant minds ; 
But, ’spite of thee, we’ll live and find a shore. 


Then cheer, my hearts, and be not awed, 
But keep the gun-room clear : 
Though hell’s broke loose, and devils roar abroad, 
Whilst we have sea-room here, 
Boys, never fear ! 


Hey, how she tosses up !_ how far ! 
The mounting topmast almost touched a star ; 
The meteors blazed as through the clouds we came, 
And, salamander-like, we live in flame. 
But now we sink, now 
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We go down to the deepest shades below : 
Alas! where are we now? 
Who, who can tell ? 
Sure, ’tis the lowest room of hell, 
Or where the sea-gods dwell. 
With them we'll live and reign, 
We'll laugh and sing and drink amain. 
But see—we mount again ! 


From the deep to the sky, 
And sing whilst loud thunder does bellow, 
For Fate still will have 
A kind lot for the brave, 
And ne’er make his grave 
Of a salt-water wave, 
No, never to drown a good fellow. 


A song by Henry Purcell, in Orpheus Britannicus, 1698. 


306. I see she flies me 


SEE she flies me everywhere, 
Her eyes her scorn discover : 
But what’s her scorn or my despair, 
Since ’tis my fate to love her ? 
Were she but kind whom I adore, 
I might live longer, but not love her more. 


From Aurenge-xebe, an opera of 1676. It was afterwards included in the 
big collection Orpheus Britannicus, 1698 ; reprinted in Six Songs edited by 
G. P. E. Arkwright (Vol. 24—Joseph Williams). 
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F Music be the food of love, 
Sing on, till I am filléd with joy, 

For then my listening soul you move 
To pleasures that can never cloy. 
Your eyes, your mien, your tongue declare, 

That you are Music everywhere : 
Pleasures invade both eye and ear, 

So fierce the transports are, they wound, 
And all my senses feasted are : 

‘Though yet the treat is only sound, 
Sure I must perish by your charms, 
Unless you save me in your arms. 


Music by Henry Purcell, in Orpheus Britannicus, 1698. 


308. If Love’s a sweet Passion 


F Love’s a sweet passion, why does it torment? 
If a bitter, O tell me, whence comes my content ? 
Since I suffer with pleasure why should I complain 
Or grieve at my fate when I know ’tis in vain? 
Yet so pleasing the pain is, so soft is the dart, 
‘That at once it both wounds and gives balm to my heart. 


How pleasing is beauty, how sweet are the charms, 

How delightful embraces, how peaceful her arms. 

Sure there’s nothing so easy as learning to love, 

Tis taught us on earth, and by all things above : 

And to beauty’s bright standard all heroes must yield, 

For ’tis beauty that conquers and keeps the fair field. 
Set by Henry Purcell and issued as a half-sheet ; reprinted in Pulls to purge 
Melancholy (III, p. 287), 1719, with a different second stanza. 
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SONGS FROM HENRY LAWES’S AYRES AND 
DIALOGUES, 1653 


309. Love and Music 


OME, my Sweet, whilst every strain 
Calls our souls into the ear, 
Where the greedy, listening fain 
Would turn into the sound they hear ; 
Lest in desire 
To fill the quire 
‘Themselves they tie 
‘To harmony, 
Let’s kiss and call them back again. 


Now let’s orderly convey 
Our souls into each other’s breast, 
Where interchangéd let them stay 
Slumbering in a melting rest ; 
‘Then with new fire 
Let them retire, 
And still present 
Sweet fresh content, 


Youthful as the early day. 


‘Then let us a tumult make, 
Shuffling so our souls that we 
Careless who did give or take, 
May not know in whom they be ; 
Then let each smother 
And stifle the other, 
Till we expire 
In gentle fire, 
Scorning the forgetful Lake. 
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Buz. The reformed Lover 


ILL now I never did believe 

A man could love for virtue’s sake ; 
Nor thought the absence of one love could grieve 

The man that freely might another take. 
But since mine eyes betrothed my heart to you, 
I find both true ; 

Thine innocence hath so my love refined, 
I mourn thy body’s absence for thy mind. 


Till now I never made an oath 
But with a purpose to forswear, 
For to be fixed upon one face were sloth, 
When every lady’s eye is Cupid’s sphere ; 
But if she merits faith from every breast, 
Who is the best 
Of woman-kind ? how tlien can I be free 
To love another, having once loved thee ? 


‘Such is the rare and happy power 

Of goodness, that it can dilate 
Itself to make one virtuous in an hour, 

Who lived before, perhaps a reprobate ; 
Then since on me this wonder thou hast done, 

Prithee, work on 

Upon thyself, thy sex doth want that grace 
My truth to love, more than a better face. 
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313. To Celia singing 


ILL I beheld fair Celia’s face, 
Where perfect beauty keeps her court, 
A lover’s passion found no place 
In me, who counted love a sport ; 
I thought the whole world could not move 
A well resolvéd heart to love. 


Wounded by her I now adore 
‘Those powers of love I have defied, 
I court the flames I scorned before, 
And am repaid with scorn and pride ; 
In such unpitied flames to dwell, 
Is not a martyrdom, but hell. 


Cupid can’t help me, nor wound her, 
He’ll rather prove my rival hence, 
Though blind, he’ll turn idolater, 
For she hath charms for every sense ; 
Should he her voice’s music hear, 
Soft love would enter love’s own ear. 


214, Anacreon’s Ode 


LONG to sing the siege of Troy ; 

Or Thebes which Cadmus reared so high ; 
But though with hand and voice I strove, 
My lute will sound nothing but love, 
I changed the strings, but ’twould not do’t ; 
At last I took another lute ; 
And then I tried to sing the praise 
Of all-performing Hercules. 
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But when I sung Alcides’ name, 

My lute resounds love, love again. 
Then farewell, all ye Grecian peers, 
And all true Trojan cavaliers ; 

Nor gods nor men my lute can move ; 
”Tis dumb to all but love, love, love. 


ise Upon a Crowned Heart sent to a 
cruel Mistress 


O, thou emblem of my heart, 
‘Tell my mistress whose thou art ; 

If with love she do receive thee, 
Happy then art thou to leave me ; 
But if she do chance to frown, 
Let her only spoil that crown, 
And all wounded home return thee, 
Where no other flame shall burn thee ; 
For impaled in my breast, 
‘Though thou break my peaceful rest ; 
Yet I vow in thy defence, 
Love no more shall fire thee hence. 


316. A Caution to fair Ladtes 


ADIES, you whose smooth and dainty skin, 
Rosy lips, or cheeks, or chin, 
All that gaze upon you win, 
Yet insult not, sparks within 
Slowly burn ere flames begin, 
And presumption still hath been 
Held a most notorious sin. 
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The Captive Lover 


F my Mistress fix her eye 
On these ruder lines of mine, 
Let them tell her how I lie 
Fettered by her looks divine ; 
Tell her it is only she 


Can release and set me free. 


Tell her yet ’tis my desire 

‘To remain her captive still ; 
Neither can I aim at higher 

Hope or fortune than her will ; 
So she will my thraldom pay 
But with one good look a day. 


A Smile or Frown 


HOUGH my torment far exceeds 
His whose heart the vulture feeds 
And my endless pains excel 
His that rolls the stone in hell ; 
If my Julia do but smile, 
I can laugh and sing the while. 


> 


Though my fortunes greater were 
‘Than the Macedonians heir ; 
Could I boast of greater glory 
Than the Scythians shepherd’s story ? 
If my Julia do but frown, 
All my pomp were overthrown, 
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To his Mistress upon his going to travel 


EAREST, do not now delay me, 
Since thou knowest I must be gone ; 
Wind and tide, ’tis thought doth stay me, 
But ’tis wind that must be blown 
From thy breath whose native smell 
Indian odours doth excel. 


O then speak, my dearest Fair, 

Kill not him who vows to serve thee, 
But perfume the neighbouring air, 
For dumb silence else will starve me 
”Tis a word is quickly spoken, 
Which restrained, a heart is broken. 


A SELECTION FROM NEW SONGS A-LA-MODE 


A RESTORATION SONG BOOK OF 1670 
I prithee, leave me 


PRITHEE, leave me, love me no more, 
Call home that heart you gave me ; 
I, but in vain, that saint adore, 
‘That can, but will not, save me; 
These poor half-kisses kill me quite, 
Was ever man thus served, 
Amidst an ocean of delight 
And pleasure to be starved ? 
O Tantalus, thy pains ne’er tell— 

By me thou art prevented 
Tis nothing to be plagued in Hell, 
But thus in Heaven tormented, 
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R21. Tell me, Dearest, what is Love 
Shep. ELL me, dearest, what is love ? 
Nymph: Tis a lightning from above, 


Tis an arrow, ’tis a fire, 

Tis a toy they call desire ; 

”Tis a smile that doth beguile 

The poor hearts of men that prove : 
Shep. ‘Tell me more: Are women true? 
Nymph. Some love change, and so do you. 
Shep. Are they fair, and ever kind ? 
Nymph. Yes, when men turn with every wind. 
Shep. Are they froward? 
Nymph. Ever toward 


Those that love, to love anew. 


322); Of all the brave Birds 


F all the brave birds that ere I did see, 
‘The owl is the fairest in her degree ; 
For all the day long she sits in a tree, 
And when the night cometh, away flies she, 
‘To-whit-to-whoo ! 
‘To whom drinkest thou ? 
Sir Knave, to you. 
This song is well sung, I’ll make you a vow, 
And he is a knave that drinketh now. 
Nose, nose, nose; and who gave thee that jolly red nose? 
Nutmegs and cloves; and who gave thee that jolly red nose ? 


The song is set as a Catch for three voices, in Ravenscroft’s Deuteromelia, 
1609 ; quoted in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of the burning Pestle, 1611 ; 
reprinted in Chappell’s Popular Music (I, 75)5 1859). 
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223% Chant Birds in every Bush 


HANT Birds in every Bush, 
The Blackbird and the Thrush, 
The chirping Nightingale, 
The Linnet, and the Wagtail, 
The Mavis, and the Lark, 
O how they do begin : hark, hark ! 


By Rh Now the Cock doth cry 


OW the cock doth cry, Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 
‘The owl cries o’er the barn, To-whit-to-whoo ! 
Benighted travellers now lose their way, 
Whom will with the Wisp bewitches ; 
About, about he leads them astray, 
Through bogs, through hedges, and ditches. 
Hark, hark, the cloister-bell is rung ; 
Alas! the midnight dirge is sung. 
Let ’em ring, 
Let ’em sing ; 
Whilst we spend the night in love and in laughter. 
When night is gone, 
O then, too soon, 
The discords and cares of the day do come after. 


Come booze a health, a health, a double health, 
To those that ’scape from cares by shunning wealth ; 
Dispatch it away, 
Before it be day, 
Twill quickly grow early, when it is late : 
A health to thee, 
To him, to me; 
To all who beauty love, and business hate. 
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325: 


When Arthur first in Court began 


HEN Arthur first in court began 
To wear long hanging sleeves, 
He entertained three serving men, 
And all of them were thieves : 
The first he was an Irishman, 
‘The second was a Scot ; 
‘The third he was a Welshman ; 
And all were knaves, I wot. 
The Irishman loved Usquebah, 
The Scot loved ale called Blew Cap ; 
The Welshman he loved Toasted Cheese, 
And made his mouth a mousetrap. 
Usquebah burnt the Irishman, 
‘The Scot was drowned in ale, 
The Welshman had like t? have been choked with 
a mouse 


But he pulled her out by the tail. 


A later setting in glee form is by J. W. Callcott; the autograph copy is in 
British Museum, Add. MSS. 27642 (fol. 106). 


R26. 


What a dainty Life 


HAT a dainty life the milkmaid leads, 
When over the flowery meads 


She dabbles in the dew, 
And sings to her cow, and feels not the pain 


Of love or disdain. 


She sleeps in the night, though she toils in the day 


And merrily passes her time away. 
And merrily passes the time away. 
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Ro. Turn, Amaryllis 


URN, Amaryllis, to thy swain, 
Thy Damon calls thee back again, 
Here is a pretty arbour by 
Where Apollo cannot spy, 
There let’s sit and, whilst I play, 
Sing to my pipe a roundelay. 
Set as a Catch by John Hilton in Catch that Catch Can, 1658; Thomas 


Brewer’s setting is contained in Playford’s Select Musicall Ayres, 1659 ; 
modern reprint in Novello’s catalogue. 


28 Love is a Bog 


OVE is a bog, a deep bog, and a wide bog ; 
Love is a clog, a great clog, and a close clog ; 

Tis a wilderness to lose ourselves, 
And a halter ’tis to noose ourselves : 

‘Then draw dun out of the mire, 

And throw the clog i’ th’ fire. 

Keep in the kings high-way 

Sober, and you cannot stray. 
If you admire no female elf, 
The halter may go hang itself. 
Drink wine and be merry, for love is folly, 
And dwells in the house of melancholy. 


SOR The Bread is all baked 


HE bread is all baked, 
‘The embers are raked, 
Tis midnight by canticleer’s first crowing ; 
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Let’s kindly carouse, 
Whilst a-top of the house 
The cats fall out in the height of their wooing. 
Time, whilst their hour-glass does run out, 
This flowing glass shall go about. 
Stay, stay, the nurse is waked, the child does cry, 
No song so ancient is, as lullaby : 
‘The cradle’s rock’d, the child’s hushed again, 
Then, hey for the maids! and ho for the men! 
Now every one advance his glass, 
‘Then all at once together clash : 


Experienced lovers know 
This clashing does but show, 
‘That, as in musick, so in love, must be 
Some discord to make up a harmony. 
Sing, sing; when crickets sing, why should not we ? 
The crickets were merry before us : 
‘They sung us thanks ere we made ’em a fire ; 
They taught us to sing in a chorus: 
‘The chimney is their church, the oven is their choir. 


Set by John Banister, British Museum, Add. MSS. 33234 (fol. 28b). 


330. Shew me no more the Marigold 


HEW me no more the Marigold, 
Whose leaves like grieved arms do fold, 
My longings nothing can explain, 
But soul and body rent in twain, 
Did I not moan, 
And sign and groan, 
And talk alone, 
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I should believe my Soul were gone from home : 
She’s gone, she’s gone, away she’s fled, 
Within thy breast to make her bed ; 
In me there dwells her tenant, woe, 
And sighs are all the breath I blow : 
‘Then come to me, 
One touch of thee 
Will make me see 
Whether living thus, alive or dead, I be. 


BT es If Love his Arrows shoot 


F love his arrows shoot so fast, 
Soon his feathered stock will waste, 

But I mistake in thinking so, 
Lovers’ arrows in his quiver grow : 
That he wants no artillery, 
‘That appears too true in me. 
‘Two shafts feed upon my breast, 
O make’t a quiver for the rest, 
Kill me with love thou armed son 
Of Citherea, or let one, 
One sharp golden arrow fly 
‘To wound her heart for whom I die. 
Cupid, if thou be’st a child, 


Be a good boy, be more mild. 


332. Efe that marries a merry Lass 


E that marries a merry lass, 
He has most cause to be sad : 
For let her go free in her merry tricks, 
She’ll work his patience mad. 
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But he that marries a scold, a scold, 
He has most cause to be merry : 
For when she’s in her fits, 
He may cherish his wits, 
With singing, hey down derry ! 
He that weds a roaring girl, 
That will both scratch and fight, 
‘Though he study all day 
‘To make her away, 
Will be glad to please her at night. 
And he that copes with a sullen wench, 
That scarce will speak at all, 
Her doggedness more 
‘Than a scold or a whore 
Will penetrate his gall. 
He that’s matched with a turtle dove, 
‘That has no spleen about her, 
Shall waste so much life, 
In love of his wife, 
He had better be without her. 


333. Come, Shepherds, come 
OME, Shepherds, come 


Come away without delay, 
Whilst the gentle time doth stay. 
Green woods are dumb, 

And will never tell to any 

Those dear kisses, and those many 
Sweet embraces that are given, 
Dainty pleasures that would even 
Raise in coldest age a fire, 

And give virgin blood desire : 
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Then if ever, 


Now or never * 
Come and have it : 
Think not I 
Dare deny, 
If you crave it, 


JOHN CHALKHILL 
fi. 1600 


C34. The Angler's Song 


AN’S life is but vain, 
For ’tis subject to pain 
And sorrow, and short as a bubbles ; 
”Tis a hodge-podge of business, 
And money and care, 
And care and money and trouble. 


But we'll take no care 
When the weather proves fair, 
Nor will we vex now, though it rain ; 
We'll banish all sorrow, 
And sing till to-morrow, 
And angle and angle again. 


From The Compleat Angler, 1653 ; Izaac Walton introduces it saying, ‘ I have 
made conversion of a piece of an old catch and added more to it, fitting 
them to be sung by us anglers’; the setting is for two voices, by Henry 
Lawes; and the parts are printed so that two people holding the book at 
either end still have their part opposite them. At this period four parts 
were sometimes laid out in a square, for a similar purpose; Ayres and 
Dialogues, 1659; Musick’s Delight on the Cithron, 1666; Playford’s Musical 
Companion, 1667; Moftat’s Minstrelsy of England (Bayley and Ferguson) ; 
Select English Songs, Bk. I, edited by A. Dolmetsch (Boosey). 
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AURELIAN ‘TOWNSEND 
fi. 1601-43 
A Bacchanal 


ACCHUS, I-acchus, fill our brains 
As well as bowls with sprightly strains ; 
Let soldiers fight for pay or praise, 
And money be the Miser’s wish, 
Poor scholars study all their days, 
And gluttons glory in their dish ; 
Tis wine, pure wine, revives sad souls, 
Therefore give us the cheer in bowls. 
Bacchus, I-acchus. 


Let minions marshall every hair, 
Or in a lover’s lock delight, 

And artificial colours wear, 

We have the native red and white ; 
"Tis wine, pure wine, .. . 


‘Take phesant-poults, and calved salmon, 
Or how to please your palates think, 
Give us a salt Westphalia gammon, 

Not meat to eat, but meat to drink ; 
"Tis wine, pure wine, .. . 


Some have the ptisick, some the rheum, 
Some have the palsy, some the gout, 
Some swell with fat, and some consume, 
But they are sound that drink all out ; 
Tis wine, pure wine, . . 


‘The backward spirit it makes brave, 
‘That forward which before was dull ; 
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Those grow good fellows that were grave, 
And kindness flows from cups brim full ; 
Tis wine, pure wine, . . . 


Some men want youth, and some want health, 
Some want a wife, and some a punk, 

Some men want wit, and some want wealth, 
But they want nothing that are drunk ; 

"Tis wine, pure wine, .. . 


Wrongly ascribed to Ben Jonson in Pills to purge Melancholy, V, p. 144; 
Ayres and Dialogues, 1653; English Melodies, p. 102 (Dent). 


B20. Youth and Beauty 


HOU art so fair, and young withal, 
‘Thou kindlest young desires in me, 
Restoring life to leaves that fall, 
And sight to eyes that hardly see, 
Half those fresh beauties bloom in thee. 


Those under several herbs and flowers 
Disguised, were all Medea gave, 

When she recalled ‘Time’s flying hours, 
And aged Aéson from his grave ; 
For beauty can both kill and save. 


Youth it enflames, but age it cheers, 
I would go back, but not return 
To twenty, but to twice those years ; 
Not blaze, but ever constant burn, 
For fear my cradle prove my urn. 


Henry Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues. 
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3378 If Love be Life 


F Love be Life, I long to die : 
Live they that list for me, 
And he that gains the most thereby, 
A fool at least shall be. 
But he that feels the sorest fits, 
Scapes with no less than loss of wits : 
Unhappy life they gain, which love do entertain. 


In day, by feigned looks they live ; 
By lying dreams, in night : 
Each frown a deadly wound doth give, 
Each smile a false delight. 
If’t hap their lady pleasant seem, 
It is for other’s love they deem : 
If void she seem of joy, disdain doth make her coy. 


Such is the peace that lovers find, 
Such is the life they lead, 
Blown here and there with every wind, 
Like flowers in the mead. 
Now war, now peace, then war again, 
Desire, despair, delight, disdain, 
Though dead, in midst of life: in peace, and yet at strife, 


From Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody (Ode X), 1602; Westminster Drollery, 
1671; Ritson’s English Songs, 1783. 
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338. Desperato’s Banquet 


OME, heavy souls, oppressed with the weight 
Of crimes, and pangs, or want of your delight ; 
Come, drown in Lethe’s sleeply Lake, 
Whatever makes you ache ; 
Drink healths from poisoned bowls, 
Breathe out your cares together with your souls ; 
Cool death’s a salve 
That all may have, 
There’s no distinction in the grave. 
Lay down your loads before death’s iron door ; 
Sigh, and sigh out; groan once, and groan no more. 


Set to music by Lawes in Ayres and Dialogues, 1653. 


339. To a Lady putting off her Veil 


EEP on your veil and hide your eye, 
For with beholding you I die, 
Your fatal beauty Gorgoz like, 
Dead with astonishment will strike, 
Your piercing eyes, if them I see, 
Are then Basi/isks to me. 


Hide from my sight those hills of snow, - 
Their melting valley do not show ; 

Those azure paths lead to despair ; 

O vex me not, forbear, forbear ; 

For while I thus in torments dwell 

The sight of heav’n is worse than hell. 
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Your dainty voice and warbling breath 
Sounds like a sentence past for death ; 
Your dangling tresses are become 

Like instruments of final doom ; 

Oh if an angel torture so, 

When life is done, where shall I go? 


Set to music in Ayres and Dialogues ; the verses are in Westminster Drollery, 
1671, where they begin, Keep on your mask. 


THOMAS RANDOLPH 
1605-35 
340. Music, thou queen of Souls 


USIC, thou queen of souls, get up and string 
Thy powerful lute, and some sad reguiem sing, 
Till mountains greet the echoes with a groan, 
And the broken rocks repeat the duller tone ; 
‘Then, on a sudden, with a nimble hand, 
Run gently o’er the chords, and so command 
‘The pine to dance, the oak his roots forego, 
The holm and aged elm to foot it too ; 
Myrtles shall caper, lofty cedars run, 
And call the courtly palm to make up one ; 
Then, in the midst of all their jolly train, 
Strike a sad note, and fix them trees again. 


b] 


From Lawes’s'Ayres and Dialogues, 1653 ; Playford’s Ayres, 1653 ; in British 


Museum Add. MSS. 10338 (fol. 24b), 1669, there is a three-part setting by 
George Jeffreys. 
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1605-54 
BAT. Swift in thy watery Chariot 


WIFT in thy watery chariot, courteous Thames, 

Hast by the happy error of thy streams, 
To kiss the banks of Marlow, which doth show 
Fair Seymours, and beyond that never flow. 
‘Then summon all thy swans, that who did give 
Music to death, may henceforth sing and live, 
For my Castara. She can life restore, 
Or quicken them who had no life before. 
How should the poplar else the pine provoke, 
The stately cedar challenge the rude oak 
‘To dance at sight of her? ‘They have no sense 
From Nature given, but by her influence, 
If Orpheus did those senseless creatures move, 
He was a prophet and foresang my love. 


From Chalmers’ Poets, VI, 450. 


CAREW RALEIGH 
1605-66 


342. The Surprise 


ARELESS of love, and free from fears, 
I sate and gazed on Stella’s eyes, 
‘Thinking my reason, or my years, 
Might keep me safe from all surprise. 


But Love that hath been long despised, 
And made the Baud to others trust, 
Finding his deity surprised, 

And changed into degenerate lust, 
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Summoned up all his strength and power, 
Making her face his magazine, 

Where Virtue’s grace and Beauty’s flower 
He placed his godhead to redeem. 


So that too late—alas—I find 
No steeled armour is of proof, 
Nor can the best resolved mind 
Resist her beauty and her youth. 


But yet the folly to untwist, 
That loving I deserve no blame ; 
Were it not Atheism to resist 
Where gods themselves conspire her flame. 
Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues, 1653; Minstrelsy of England, I, p. 183 (Augener). 


SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT 
1606-68 


248. The Lark now leaves 


HE lark now leaves his wat’ry nest, 
And, climbing, shakes his dewy wings : 
He takes this window for the East, 
And to implore your light he sings— 
Awake, awake! the morn will never rise, 
Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 


The merchant bows unto the seaman’s star, 

The ploughman from the sun his season takes ; 
But still the lover wonders what they are, 

Who look for day before his mistress wakes : 
Awake, awake! break through your veils of lawn ! 
Then draw your curtains, and begin the dawn ! 


Set by J. L. Hatton, Songs of England (Boosey); set by E. Duncan, Six 
Songs, op. 114 (Donlan). 
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344. Sing, fair Clorinda 


ING, fair Clorinda, whilst you move 
‘Those that attend the throne above, 

To leave their holy business there ; 
Shall so much harmony attend 
‘To think the spheres were made in vain ? 
Since here’s a voice quickens the sloth 
Of nature’s age ; it comforts growth, 
In all her works, and can provoke 
A lily to outlive an oak. 


Set to music in Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues, 1653. 


EDMUND WALLER 
1606-87 


345. Go, lovely Rose 


O, lovely rose— ~ 
‘Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
‘That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
‘That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 
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Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired : 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 


Then die—that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee ; 
How small a part of time they share, 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair ! 


The first music to Waller’s verse is by Henry Lawes, reprinted in Sir F. 
Bridge’s Seventeenth Century Songs (Novello); Dr Arne’s song on the same 
subject has been reprinted by Augener; Waller’s verse inspired several glees, 
notably those by R. J. S. Stevens and J. G. Callcott ; Musical Times, No. 537 
(Novello). There are also songs to the same lines by Charles Gounod, Maud 
Valerie White, and W. H. Squire (Augener). 


346. The Self-Banished 


T is not that I love you less, 
Then when before your feet I lay, 
But to prevent the sad increase 
Of hopeless love, I keep away. 
In vain, alas, for everything 
That I have known belongs to you, 
Your form dares to my fancy bring, 
And makes my old wounds bleed anew. 
But I have vowed, and never must, 
Your banished servant, trouble you, 
For if he break, you may distrust, 
The vow he made to love you too, 
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Who in the Spring from the new Sun 
Already hath a fever got ; 
Too late begins those shafts to shun, 
Which Pheebus through his veins hath shot ; 
Too late he would the pains assuage, 
And to thick shadows does retire, 
About with him he bears the rage, 
And in his tainted blood the fire. 
But I have vowed .. . 
Set to music in Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues, 1653; another setting from 


Ampbhion Anglicus, 1700, by Dr Blow, is reprinted in Minstrelsy of England, 
I, 98 (Augener). 


RAT. The Bud 


ATELY on yonder swelling bush, 
Big with many a coming rose, 
This early bud began to blush, 
And did but half itself disclose ; 
I plucked it, though no better grown, 
Yet now you see how full ’tis blown. 


Still as I did the leaves inspire, 
With such a purple light they shone, 
As if they had been made of fire, 
And spreading so, would flame anon, 
All that was meant by air, or sun, 
To this young flower, my breath has done. 


If our loose breath so much can do, 
What may the same in forms of love ? 
Of purest love and music, too 
When Flavia it aspires to move ; 
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When that which liveless buds persuades 
To wax more soft, her youth invades 


Set to music in Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues, 1653. 


348. Chloris, yourself you so excel 


HLORIS, yourself you so excel, 
When you vouchsafe to breathe my thought, 
‘That like a spirit with this spell 
Of mine own teaching I am caught. 


‘The Eagle’s fate and mine is one, 
‘That on the shaft that made him die, 
Espied a feather of his own, 
Wherewith he wont to soar so high. 


Had Echo, with so sweet a grace, 
Narcissus’ loud complaints returned, 
Not for reflection of his face, 

But of his voice, the boy had mourned. 


Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues, 1653; Minstrelsy of England, Il, p. 314 
(Augener). 


349. To a Lady singing 


HILE I listen to thy voice, 
Chloris, I feel my life decay, 
That powerful noise 
Calls my fleeting soul away ; 
O suppress that magic sound, 
Which destroys without a wound. 
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Peace, peace, 
Chloris, peace, 
Or singing die, 
That together thou and I 
‘To Heaven may go; 
For all we know 
Of what the Blesséd do above, 
Is that they sing, and that they love. 


Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues, 1653; Hullah’s English Songs (Augener). 


SIR WILLIAM KILLIGREW 
1606-95 


B50. Come, come, thou glorious Object 


OME, come, thou glorious object of my sight, 
O my joy, my life, my only delight. 
May this glad minute be blest to eternity. 
See how the glimmering tapers of the sky 
Do gaze and wonder at our constancy. 
How they crowd to behold 
What our arms do enfold 
How all do envy our felicity, 
And grudge the triumph of Selindra’s eyes. 
How Cynthia seeks to shroud 
Her crescent in yond cloud, 
Where sad Night puts her sable mantle on, 
Thy light mistaking, hasteth to be gone ; 
Her gloomy shades give way i 
As at th’ approach of day, 
And all the planets shrink for fear to be 
Eclipsed by a brighter deity. 
Look, O look how the pale lights do fall and adore 
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What before 
The Heavens have not shown, 
Nor their godhead known 
Such a faith, such a love, 
As may move 
Mighty Jove 
From above 
'To descend and remain 
Among mortals again. 


Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues, 1653. 


JOHN MILTON 
1608-74 


Zee Sweet Echo 


WEET Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen 
Within thy airy shell, 
By slow Meander’s margent green, 
And in the violet-embroidered vale, 
Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well ; 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
‘That likest thy Narcissus are ? 
O, if thou have 
Hid them in some flowery cave, 
Tell me but where, 
Sweet queen of Parly, Daughter of the sphere ? 
So may’st thou be translated to the skies, 
And give resounding grace to all Heaven’s harmonies. 


From Comus. Henry Lawes set five songs, for the production of this masque, 


at Ludlow Castle, in 1634; both Burney and Hawkins reprinted the song 
in their respective Histories. 
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gee At a solemn Music 


LEST pair of Sirens, pledges of Heaven’s joy, 
Sphere-born harmonious Sisters, Voice and Verse ! 
Wed your divine sounds, and mixed power employ 
Dead things with inbreathed sense able to pierce 
And to our high-raised phantasy present 
That undisturbed Song of pure content 
Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne 
‘To Him that sits thereon. 
With Saintly shout and solemn Jubilee ; 
Where the bright Seraphim in burning row 
Their loud uplifted Angel-trumpets blow ; 
And the Cherubic host in thousand quires 
‘Touch their immortal Harps of golden wires, 
With those just Spirits that wear victorious Palms, 
Hymns devout and holy Psalms 
Singing everlastingly : 
‘That we on Earth, with undiscording voice 
May rightly answer that melodious noise ; 
As once we did, till disproportion’d sin 
Jarr’d against nature’s chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whose love their motion sway’d 
In perfect Diapason, whilst they stood 
In first obedience, and that state of good. 
O may we soon again renew that Song, 
And keep in tune with Heaven, till God ere long 
To his celestial concert us unite, 
To live with him, and sing in endless morn of light ! 


Set for chorus and orchestra by Sir Hubert Parry (Novello). 
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65 Song of Comus 


HE star that bids the shepherd fold 
Now the top of heaven doth hold, 

And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream, 
And the slope sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole, 
Pacing towards the other goal 
Of his chamber in the East. 
Meanwhile, welcome joy, and feast, 
Midnight shout, and revelry, 
Tipsy dance, and jollity ! 
Braid your locks with rosy twine, 
Dropping odours, dropping wine ! 
Rigour now has gone to bed ; 
And, advice with scrupulous head, 
Strict age and sour severity, 
With their grave saws, in slumber lie. 
We, that are of purer fire, 
Imitate the starry quire, 
Who, in their nightly watchful spheres, 
Lead in swift round the months and years. 
‘The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move 3 
And on the tawny sands and shelves, 
‘Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves ; 
By dimpled brook and fountain brim 
The wood nymphs decked with daisies trim, 
Their merry wakes and pastimes keep : 
What hath night to do with sleep ? 
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Night hath better sweets to prove : 

Venus now wakes, and wakens Love. 

Come, let us our rites begin 

—’Tis only daylight that makes sin— 

Which these dun shades will ne’er report. 
Hail, goddess of nocturnal sport, 

Dark-veiled Cotytto, to whom the secret flame 
Of midnight torches burns! Mysterious dame, 
That ne’er art called but when the dragon-womb 
Of Stygian darkness spets her thickest gloom, 
And makes one blot of all the air ; 

Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, 

Wherein thou ridest with Hecate, and befriend 
Us, thy vowed priests, till utmost end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left out : 

Ere the blabbing eastern scout, 

The nice morn, on the Indian steep, 

From her cabined loophole peep, 

And to the tell-tale sun descry 

Our concealed solemnity ! 

Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 

In a light fantastic round ! 


From Comus, 1634, first printed with Lawes’s music in 1908, edited by Sir 
F. Bridge (Novello) ; set as a glee by J. W. Callcott; the autograph, dated 
1785, isin the British Museum, Add. Mss. 31805 (fol. 6) ; Lawes, the original 
composer of music to Comus, does not appear to have set any part of this 


song; Arne used Dr Dalton’s version. 


To the Nightingale 
NIGHTINGALE, that on yon bloomy spray 


» Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still ; 
Thou with fresh hope the lover’s heart dost fill, 
While the jolly hours lead on propitious May. 
Thy liquid notes which close the eye of day, 
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First heard, before the shallow cuckoo’s bill, 
Portend success in love; O, if Jove’s will 

Have linked that amorous power to thy soft lay, 
Now timely sing, ere the rude bird of hate 
Foretell my hopeless doom in some grove nigh ; 
As thou from year to year hast sung too late 
For my relief, yet hadst no reason why : 
Whether the Muse, or Love, call thee his mate, 
Both them I serve, and of their train am I. 


Set for soprano voice and small orchestra by E. Duncan (Augener). 


B65. May Morning 


OW the bright morning star, Day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flowery May ; who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May, thou dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee ; and wish thee long. 


Set for five voices by Rey. R. Greville (Novello) ; for voice and pianoforte 
by E. Duncan. 


SIR JOHN SUCKLING 
1609-42 


356. Why so pale and wan 


HY so pale and wan, fond lover ? 
Prithee, why so pale? 
Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking, ill prevail ? 
Prithee, why so pale? 
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Why so dull and mute, young sinner ? 
Prithee, why so mute? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t ? 
Prithee, why so mute? 


Quit, quit for shame! ‘This will not move, 
‘This cannot take her ; 

If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her : 
The devil take her. 


Arne’s setting of Suckling’s verse occurs in Lyric Harmony, Part II, p. 18 ; 
an earlier setting by Ramondon is in Pills to purge Melancholy (V, 194), 1719 3 
both versions are quoted in Minstrelsy of England, Il, 176 (Augener) ; set 
by Sir Hubert Parry, English Lyrics, Bk III (Novello); there is another 
setting by Cyril Scott in Iwo old English Lyrics (op. 55). 


357+ 1 tell thee, Dick, where I have been 


TELL thee, Dick, where I have been, 
Where I the rarest things have seen, 
O things beyond compare ; 
Such sights again cannot be tound 
In any place on English ground, 
Be it at wake or fair. 


At Charing Cross, hard by the way, 
Where we (thou knowest) do sell our hay, 
There is a house with stairs ; 
And there did I see coming down 
Such folks as are not in our town, 
Forty at least in pairs. 
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Among the rest one pestilent fine, 

(His beard no bigger though than thine) 
Walked on before the rest : 

Our landlord looks like nothing to him, 

The king (God bless him) ’twould undo him, 
Should he go still so dressed. 


The maid—and thereby hangs a tale, 

For such a maid no Whitsun ale 
Could ever yet produce : 

No grape, that’s kindly ripe, could be 

So round, so plump, so soft as she, 
Nor half so full of juice. 


Her finger was so small, the ring 

Would not stay on, which they did bring, 
It was too wide a peck ; 

And to say truth (for out it must) 

It looked like the great collar—yjust 
About our young colt’s neck. 


Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light ; 
But, O she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter Day 
Is half so fine a sight. 


Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 
No daisy makes comparison ; 

Who sees them is undone : 
For streaks of red were mingled there, 
Such as are on a Catherine pear, 

The side that’s next the sun. 
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Her lips were red, and one was thin, 

Compared to that was next her chin ; 
Some bee had stung it newly ; 

But, Dick, her eyes so guard her face, 

I durst no more upon them gaze, 
Than on the sun in July. 


Hullah’s Song Book (Macmillan). 


358. Honest Lover 


ONEST lover whatsoever, 
If, in all thy love, there ever 
Was a thought to make thy flame 
Not still even, still the same 
Know this ; 
Thou lovest amiss, 
And to love true, 
Thou must begin again, and love anew. 


When she first appears in the room, 
If thou art not quite struck dumb 
And repeatest not twice o’er 
Words thou utteredst just before, 
Know this : 
Thou lovest amiss : 
And to love true, 
‘Thou must begin again, and love anew. 


If thy fondness don’t mistake 

And defects for graces take, 

If thou think’st not jests are made, 
When she worse than nothing said, 
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Know this : 
‘Thou lovest amiss, 
And to love true, 
Thou must begin again, and love anew 


If by this thou dost discover 
That thou art no perfect lover, 
And desiring to love true, 
Thou dost begin to love anew, 
Know this : 

‘Thou lovest amiss, 

And to love true, 
Thou must begin again, and love anew. 


Arne’s setting is in Lyric Harmony, Part II, p. 16, where the first stanza 
slightly differs from the usual reading: for example, vv. 3 and 4 run thus 
in Ritson’s copy, English Songs, 1783 : 


Honest lover, whatsoever, 

If in all thy love there ever 

Was one wavering thought; if thy flame 

Were not still even, still the same; 
Know this: &c. 


Minstrelsy of England, II, 176 (Augener). 


WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT 
1611-43 


B59; To a Lady Weeping 


NOW the certain cause I know, 
Whence the rose and lily grow 

In your fair cheeks, the often showers, 

Which you thus weep, do breed those flowers. 
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If that the floods could Venus bring, 

Or warlike Mars from flowers spring ; 
Why may not hence two gods arise? 

This from your cheeks, that from your eyes. 


Set to music in Ayres and Dialogues, 1653, by Henry Lawes. 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


1612-80 
360. On Loyalty in the Cavaliers 
I E that is a clear 
Cavalier 


Will not repine, 
Although his fortune grow 
So very low 

That he cannot get wine. 


Fortune is a Lass, 
Will embrace, 
And straight destroy ; 
Free-born loyalty 
Will ever be, 
Sing Vive le Roy! 
Chorus : Virtue is her own reward, and fortune is a whore, 
There’s none but knaves and fools regard 
Her, or do her power implore. 
A real honest man, 
Might a’ been utterly undone, 
‘To show his allegiance, 
His love and obedience ; 
Honour will raise him up, 
And still praise him up, 
Virtue stays him up, 
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Whilst your loose courtiers dine 
With their full bowls of wine, 
Honour will stick to it fast ; [move ; 
And he that fights for love, doth in the way of honour 
He that is a true Roger, and hath served his king, 
Although he be a ragged soldier ; 
Whilst those that make sport of us, 
May become short of us, 
Fate will flatter ’em, and will scatter ’em, 
Whilst that loyalty 
Waits on royalty, 
He that waits peacefully, 
May be successfully 
Crowned with crowns at last. 


Firmly let us then 

Be honest men 

And kick at fate, 

We shall live to see 
Loyalty 

Valued at a high rate. 
He that bears a word 
Or a sword, 

’Gainst the throne, 

Or doth profanely prate 
‘To wrong the State, 
Hath but little for his own. 


What though the p/uméers, painters, players, 
Be the prosperous men, 
Yet we'll attend our own affairs, 
When we come to’t again. 
Treachery may be faced with light, 
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And vanity lined with fur, 
A traitor may be made a Knight, 
Tis fortune de a guerre ; 
But what is that to us, boys, 
‘That now are honest men? 
We’ll conquer and come again, 
Beat up the drum again, 
Hey for Cavaliers, 
Joy for Cavaliers, 
Pray for Cavaliers, 
Dub a dub dub, 
Have at old Belzebub, 
Oliver stinks for fear. 
Fifth-Monarchy must down, boys, 
And every sect in town 
We'll rally and to’t again, 
Give ’em the rout again, 
When they come again, 
Charge ’em home again, 
Face to the right about, senterarara, 
This is the life of an honest poor Cavalier. 


This spirited song is in Westminster Drollery, 1672 ; and, with John Banister’s 
music, in Pills to purge Melancholy (III, 128), 1719; English Melodies, p. 106 
(Dent). 


RICHARD LOVELACE 
1618-58 


ROt. To Lucasta, going to the Wars 


ELL me not, Sweet, I am unkind 
That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind, 
To war and arms I fly. 
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True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field ; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore ; 

I could not love thee, Dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honour more. 


Set by Sir Hubert Parry ; English Lyrics, Bk III (Novello). 


362. To Lucasta, going beyond the Seas 


F to be absent were to be 
Away from thee ; 
Or that when I am gone 
You or I were alone ; 
Then, my Lucasta, might I crave 
Pity from blustering wind or swallowing wave. 


But [ll not sigh one blast or gale 
To swell my sail, 
Or pay a tear to ’suage 
The foaming blue god’s rage ; 
For, whether he will let me pass 
Or no, I’m still as happy as I was. 


Though seas and land betwixt us both, 
Our faith and troth, 
Like separated souls, 
All time and space controls : 
Above the highest sphere we meet 
Unseen, unknown ; and greet ‘as Angels greet. 
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So then we do anticipate 
Our after-fate, 
And are alive i’ the skies, 
If thus our lips and eyes 
Can speak like spirits unconfined 
In Heaven, their earthly bodies left behind, 


Set by Sir Hubert Parry; English Lyrics, Bk III (Novello). 


B03. To Amarantha, that she would 
dishevel her Hair 


MARANTHA, sweet and fair, 
Ah, braid no more that shining hair ! 
As my curious hand or eye, 
Hov’ring round thee, let it fly ! 


Let it fly as unconfined, 

As its calm ravisher the wind, 
Who hath left his darling, th’ East, 
To wanton o’er his spicy nest. 


Every tress must be confessed, 
But neatly tangled at the best ; 
Like a clew of golden thread 
Most excellently ravelléd ; 


Do not then wind up that light 
In ribbands, and o’ercloud in night, 
Like the Sun in’s early ray ; 
But shake your head, and scatter day! 
Henry Lawes’s Ayres and Dialogues, 1653; Minstrelsy of England, I, 89 
(Augener). 
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1618-67 


364. Awake, Awake my Lyre ! 


WAKE, awake, my Lyre! 
And tell thy silent master’s humble tale 
In sounds that may prevail ; 
Sounds that gentle thoughts inspire : 
Though so exalted she 
And I so lowly be 
Tell her, such different notes make all thy harmony, 


Hark ! how the strings awake : 
And, though the moving hand approach not near, 
Themselves with awful fear 
A kind of numerous trembling make. 
Now all thy forces try ; 
Now all thy charms apply ; 
Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her eye. 


Weak Lyre! thy virtue sure 
Is useless here, since thou are only found 
To cure, but not to wound, 
And she to wound, but not to cure. , 
Too weak too wilt thou prove 
My passion to remove ; 
Physic to other ills, thou’rt nourishment to love. 


Sleep, sleep again, my Lyre ! 
For thou canst never tell my humble tale 
In sounds that will prevail, 
Nor gentle thoughts in her inspire ; 
All thy vain mirth lay by, 
Bid thy strings silent lie, 
Sleep, sleep again, my Lyre, and let thy master die. 


Set as an ode for soli, chorus and orchestra by Dr Blow, Add. MSS. 33234, 
c. 1680, British Museum; another setting in song form is in Add. MSS. 
33234 (fol. 20), by Pietro Reggio. 
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365. Cheer up, my Mates 


HEER up, my mates, the wind does fairly blow : 
Clap on more sail, and never spare, 
Farewell all lands, for now we are 
In the wide sea of drink ; 
And merrily, merrily, we go, 
Oh me, ’tis hot ! another bowl of wine ! 
And we will cut the burning line ; 
Hey, Boys! she scuds away, 
And, by my head, I know 
We round the world are sailing now. 
What dull men are those who tarry at home, 
When abroad they may wantonly roam. 
And gain such experience, and spy too 
Such countries and wonders as I do. 
But prithee, good Pilot, take heed what you do 
And fail not to touch at Peru ; 
With gold there the vessel we’ll store, 
And never, never be poor, 
And never be poor any more. 
From Choyce Poems, 1661, printed for Henry Brome ; Westminster Drollery, 


1672, also contains the song, which, a year later, is given with music by 
Pelham Humfreys in Playford’s Choice Songs ; English Melodies, p. 126 (Dent). 


ALEXANDER BROME 
1620-66 


366. I have been in love and in debt 


HAVE been in love, and in debt, and in drink, 
‘This many and many a year ; 
And those three are plagues enough, one would think, 
For one poor mortal to bear. 
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Twas drink made me fall into love, 
And love made me run into debt ; 

And though I have struggled, and struggled, and strove, 
I cannot get out of them yet. 


‘There’s nothing but money can cure me, 
And rid me of all my pain ; 
”*T will pay all my debts, 
And remove all my lets ; 
And my mistress that cannot endure me, 
Will love me, and love me again : 
Then [’ll fall to loving and drinking again. 


Ritson’s English Songs, 1783. 


B07. Now I’m resolved 


OW I’m resolved to love no more, 
But sleep by night, and drink by day 

Your coyness, Chloris, pray give o’er, 

And turn your tempting eyes away : 
I’ll place no happiness of mine 

On fading beauty, still to court, 
And say she’s glorious and divine, 

When there’s in drinking better sport. 


Love has no more prerogative, 

‘To make me desperate courses take ; 
Nor me of Bacchus’ joys deprive, 

For them, I Venus will forsake : 
Despise the feeble nets she lays, 

And scorn the man she can o’ercome, 
In drinking, we see happy days, 

But in a fruitless passion, none. 
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”Tis wine alone that cheers the soul, 
But love and women make us sad ; 
I’m merry while I court the bowl, 
Whilst he that courts his madam’s mad. 
Then fill it up, boys, to the brim, 
Since in it we refreshment find ; 
Come here’s a bumper unto him, 
That courts good wine, not womankind. 


From Pills to purge Melancholy (VI, 312), 1720, where the music is by 
Ackeroyde, whose tune also fits an earlier song, ds May in all her youthful 
Dress, Pills, III, 198; reprinted in The Triumphs of Bacchus. 


SIR ROBERT HOWARD 
1626-98 


368. I attempt from Love's Sickness 


ATTEMPT from Love’s sickness to fly in vain, 
Since Iam myself my own fever and pain. 
No more now, fond heart, with pride no more swell, 
Thou canst not raise forces enough to rebel : 
For Love has more power and less mercy than Fate 
‘To make us seek ruin, and love those that hate. 


From The Indian Queen ; set to music by Purcell ; Purcell’s Songs (Novello) ; 
Purcell’s Songs (Augener) ; English Melodies, p. 133 (Dent). 


369. The Conjurer’s Song 


E twice ten hundred Deities, 
‘To whom we daily sacrifice, 
Ye Powers that dwell with Fates below 
And see what men are doomed to do, 
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Where elements in discord dwell : 
Thou God of Sleep, arise! and tell 
Great Zempoalla what strange fate 
Must on her dismal vision wait. 


By the croaking of the toad, 

In their caves that make abode, 

Earthy Dun, that pants for breath, 

With her swelled sides full of death ; 

By the crested adders’ pride, 

That along the cliffs do glide ; 

By thy visage, fierce and black, 

By the death’s head on thy back ; 

By the twisted serpents placed 

For a girdle round thy waist ; 

By the hearts of gold that deck 

Thy breast, thy shoulders, and thy neck ; 
From thy sleepy mansion rise, 

And open thy unwilling eyes ! 

While bubbling springs their music keep, 
That use to lull thee in thy sleep. 


From The Indian Queen, music by Henry Purcell; Songs of England, Vol. I 
(Boosey). 


HENRY REYNOLDS 
fl. 1627-32 
370. Come, Chloris, hie we to the bower 


OME, Chloris, hie we to the bower 
To sport us ere the day be done ; 
Such is thy power, that ev’ry flower 
Will ope to thee as to the sun. 
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And if a flower but chance to die 

With my sighs’ blasts, or mine eyes’ rain, 
Thou canst revive it with thine eye, 

And with thy breath make sweet again. 


‘The wanton suckling and the vine 

Will strive for the honour, who first may, 
With their green arms, encircle thine 

To keep the burning sun away. 


This song is in Add. MSS. 11608 (fol. 8b), British Museum ; Lawes’s Ayres 
and Dialogues, 1653; Playford’s Musical Companion, 1672; Minstrelsy of 
England, I, p. 175 (Augener). 


Bie Love above Beauty 


OVELY Chloris, though thine eyes 
Far outshine the jewels of the skies ; 
That grace which all admire in thee, 
No, nor the beauties of thy breast, 
Which far out-blaze the rest, 
Might e’er compared be 
To my fidelity. 


Those alluring smiles that place 
An eternal April on thy face ; 
Such as no sun did ever see, 
No, nor the treasures of thy breast, 
Which far out-blaze the rest, 
Might e’er compared be 
To my fidelity. 


From Ayres and Dialogues, 1653, where the music is by Henry Lawes. 
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HENRY BOLD 
1627-83 
Bae Pure, Fire! 


IRE, fire, 
Is there no help for thy desire ? 

Are tears all spent? Is Humber low? 
Doth Trent stand still? Doth Thames not flow ? 
Though all these can’t thy fever cure, 
Yet Tyburn is a cooler lure, 
And since thou canst not quench thy fire, 
Go hang thyself and thy desire ! 


Fire, fire, 

Here’s one left for thy desire, 

Since that the rainbow in the sky, 

Is bent a deluge to deny, 

As loth for thee a god should lie. 

Let gentle rope come dangling down, 
One born to hang shall never drown, 
And since thou canst not quench the fire, 
Go hang thy self and thy desire ! 


From Latin Songs, 1685. The song is an obvious mock to Campion’s famous 
strain. 


FRANCIS LENTON 
fl. 1630-40 


C78. Beauties Eclipsed 


ADIES who gild the glittering moon, 
And by reflection mend its ray, 
Whose lustre makes the sprightful sun 
To dance as on an Easter Day : 
What are ye now the Queen’s away ? 
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Courageous eagles which have whet 
Your eyes upon majestic light, 

And thence derived such martial heat 
As still your looks maintained the fight ; 
What are ye, since the King’s good night. 


As an obstructed fountain’s head 
Cuts the entail off from the streams, 

All brooks are disinherited ; 
Honour and beauty are but dreams, 
Since Charles and Mary lost their beams. 


Set to music in Ayres and Dialogues, 1653, by Henry Lawes. 


KING CHARLES II 


1630-8 5 


I pass all my Hours in a shady 
old Grove 


PASS all my hours in a shady old grove, 
But I live not a day when I see not my love, 
I survey every walk now my Phyllis is gone, 
And sigh when I think we were there all alone. 
O then ’tis, O then, I think there’s no Hell, 
Like loving, like loving too well. 


But each shade, and each conscious bower when I find, 
Where I once had been happy, and she had been kind, 
When I see the print left of her shape in the green, 
And imagine the pleasure may yet come again. 

O then ’tis, O then, I think no joys above 

The pleasures, the pleasures of love. 
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Whilst alone to myself I repeat all her charms, 
She I love may be locked in another man’s arms, 
She may laugh at my cares, and so false she may be, 
To say all the kind things she before said to me, 

O then ’tis, O then, I think there’s no Hell, 

Like loving, like loving too well. 


But when I consider the truth of her heart, 
Such an innocent passion, so kind without art, 
I fear I have wronged her, and so she may be 
So full of true love to be jealous of me. 
And then ’tis, O then, I think no joys above 
The pleasures, the pleasures of love. 


From New Songs A-la-mode, c. 1670; set to music by Pelham Humfreys in 
Playford’s Choice Ayres, 1676; both Burney and Hawkins quote the song in 
their respective Histories ; the song is entitled The Phenix in an old British 
Museum copy ; Kings’ Music (Augener). 


SHEE 


CHARLES COTTON 


Good Night, my Love 


OOD night, my love, may gentle rest 
Charm up your senses till the light, 
Whilst I with care and woe oppressed 
Go to inhabit endless night. 


There whilst your eyes shall grace the day 
I must in the despairing shade, 

Sigh such a woeful time away 
As never yet poor lover had. 
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CHARLES COTTON 


Yet to this endless solitude, 
There is one dangerous step to pass 
To one that loves your sight so rude 
As flesh and blood is loth to pass. 


But I will take it to express 
I worthily your favours wore 
Your merits, sweet, can claim no less 
Who dies for you can do no more. 


376. See how the Twilight slumber Falls 


EE how the twilight slumber falls 
To obscure the glory of those balls 
And as she sleeps 
See how light creeps 

‘Through the chinks, and beautifies 
The rayey fringe of her fair eyes. 


Observe love’s feuds, how fast they fly 
‘To every heart from her closed eye : 
What then will she, 
When waking be 
A glowing light for all to admire 
Such as would set the world on fire. 


Then seal her eyelids, gentle sleep, 
While cares of her mine open keep : 
Lock up, I say. 
‘Those doors 
Which with the morn for lustre strive 
That I may look on her and live. 


Set as a song by Edward Colman. 
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JOHN DRYDEN 
; 1631-1700 
ger eak Come, if you dare 


OME, if you dare, our trumpets sound ; 
Come, if you dare, the foes rebound : 
We come, we come, we come, we come, 


Says the double, double, double beat of the thundering drum. 


Now they charge on amain, 

Now they rally again : 

The gods from above the mad labour behold, 
And pity mankind that will perish for gold. 


The fainting Saxons quit their ground, 
Their trumpets languish in the sound ; 
They fly, they fly, they fly, they fly : 
Victoria, Victoria, the bold Britons cry. 


Now the victory’s won, 
To the plunder we run: 
We return to our lasses like fortunate traders, 
Triumphant with spoils of the vanquished invaders. 
From the opera King Arthur, produced with Purcell’s music in 1691. The 


song is in Pills to purge Melancholy (III, 289), 1719; published separately 
as a tenor solo and chorus (Novello). 


lakh Ah, how Sweet it is to Love 


H, how sweet it is to love ! 
Ah, how gay is young desire ! 
And what pleasing pains we prove 
When we first approach love’s fire ! 
Pains of love be sweeter far 
Than all other pleasures are. 
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Sighs which are from lovers blown 

Do but gently heave the heart : 
Ev’n the tears they shed alone 

Cure, like trickling balm, their smart : 
Lovers, when they lose their breath, 
Bleed away in easy death. 


Love and Time with reverence use, 
‘Treat them like a parting friend ; 
Nor the golden gifts refuse 
Which in youth, sincere they send : 
For each year their price is more, 
And they less simple than before. 


Love like spring-tides full and high, 
Swells in every youthful vein ; 
But each tide does less supply, 
Till they quite shrink in again 
If a flow in age appear, 
Tis but rain, and runs not clear. 


Purcell’s music to Dryden’s tragedy, Tyrannick Love, 1669; includes a 
setting of the above song. Playford’s Delicie Musice, 1695, has the song 
which was afterwards reprinted in Orpheus Britannicus, Vol. 1, 1706 ; Ritson’s 
Songs, 1783; Songs of Henry Purcell (Augener). 


279. Fairest Isle 


AIREST isle, all isles excelling, 
Seat of pleasures, and of loves ; 
Venus here will chose her dwelling, 
And for sake her Cyprian groves. 
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Cupid, from his favourite nation, 
Care and envy will remove ; 

Jealousy, that poisons passion, 
And despair, that dies for love. 


Gentle murmurs, sweet complaining, 
Sighs that blow the fire of love ; 
Soft repulses, kind disdaining, 
Shall be all the pains you prove. 


Every swain shall pay his duty ; 
Grateful, every nymph shall prove ; 
And as these excel in beauty, 
Those shall be renowned for love. 


From King Arthur, Act V; the music is by Henry Purcell ; it was reprinted 
in Orpheus Britannicus, 1698 ; and in Pills to purge Melancholy (VI, 56), 1720; 
Purcell’s Songs (Augener). 


380. Make ready, fair Lady, to-night 


AKE ready, fair Lady, to-night, 
And stand at the door below : 
For I will be there to receive you with care, 
And to your true love you shall go. 


And when the Stars twinkle so bright, 
Then down to the door will I creep, 

To my love will I fly, ere the jealous can spy, 
And leave my old daddy asleep. 


From Sir Martin Mar-All, Act IV, 1668 ; given also in Westminster Drollery. 
1671; reprinted in New Songs-d-la-Mode, 1680. 
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From 


JOHN DRYDEN 


Arise, ye subterranean Winds 


RISE, ye subterranean winds, 
More to distract their guilty minds, 

Arise, ye winds, whose rapid force can make 
All but the fix’d and solid centre shake. 
Come, drive these wretches to that part 0’ th’ Isle 
Where Nature never yet did smile ; 
Cause fogs and damps, whirlwinds and earthquakes there ; 
There let them howl and languish in despair, 
Rise and obey the powerful Prince o’ th’ air. 


Dryden’s adaptation of The Tempest, Act V, 1667; set to music by 


Purcell ; Songs of England, Vol. III (Boosey). 


282. 


How unhappy a Lover am I 


OW unhappy a lover am I, 
While I sigh for my Phyllis in vain ! 
All my hopes of delight 
Are another man’s right, 
Who is happy, while I am in pain. 


Since her honour allows no relief, 
But to pity the pains which you bear, 
”Tis the best of your fate 
(In a hopeless estate) 
To give over betimes, and despair. 


I have tried the false medicine in vain, 
For I with what I hope not to win, 
From without, my desire 
Has no food to its fire, 
But it burns and consumes me within. 
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Yet, at least, ’tis a pleasure to know 
That you are not unhappy alone : 

For the nymph you adore 

Is as wretched, or more, 
And counts all your sufferings her own. 


Oh! ye gods, let me suffer for both ; 
At the feet of my Phyllis I’ll lie : 

I'll resign up my breath, 

And take pleasure in death, 
To be pitied by her when I die. 


What her honour denied you in life, 

In her death she will give to your love ; 
Such a flame as is true, 
After fate will renew, 

For the souls to meet closer above. 


Music by Nicholas Staggins in Choice Songs and Ayres, 1673; Pills to purge 
Melancholy (Vol. III), 1719. 


Bone How blest are Shepherds 


OW blest are shepherds, how happy their lasses, 
While drums and trumpets are sounding alarms, 
Over our lowly sheds all the storm passes ; 
And when we die, ’tis in each other’s arms. 
All the day on our herds, and flocks employing ; 
All the night on our flutes, and in enjoying. 


Chorus > Alltthe day, .. 7. 
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From King Arthur, 1691, with music by Purcell; reprinted in Pills to purge 
Melancholy (III, 290), 1719; Ritson’s English Songs, 1783; Purcell’s Songs 


JOHN DRYDEN 


Bright nymphs of Britain, with graces attended, 
Let not your days without pleasure expire ; 
Honour’s but empty, and when youth is ended, 

All men will praise you, but none will desire. 
Let not youth fly away without contenting ; 
Age will come time enough for your repenting. 


Chorus: Let not youth, ... 


(Augener). 


384. 


The Lover's Message 


O, tell Amynta, gentle swain, 

I would not die, nor dare complain : 
Thy tuneful voice with numbers join, 
Thy words will more prevail than mine ; 
For souls oppressed, and dumb with grief, 
The gods ordain this kind relief ; 
That musick should in sounds convey 
What dying lovers dare not say. 


A sigh, or tear, perhaps, she’ll give ; 

But love on pity cannot live. 

Tell her, that hearts for hearts were made, 
And love with love is only paid ; 

Tell her, my pains so fast increase, 

That soon they will be past redress. 

For, ah! the wretch that speechless lies, 
Attends but death to close his eyes. 


There are several early settings of this song. Purcell treated it as a duet, 
British Museum, Add. MSS. 30382; and there are glee settings by J. Elliott 
and M. H. Park, besides a song by Robert King, which Ritson in English 
Songs, 1783, reprinted from Pills to purge Melancholy (Vol. IV), 1719. 
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Bele A Song at the King’s House 


HEREVER I am, and whatever I do, 
My Phyllis is still in my mind : 
When angry, I mean not to Phyllis to go, 
My feet of themselves the way find. 
Unknown to myself, I am just at her door, 


And when I would rail, I can bring out no more, 
Then, ‘ Phyllis too fair and unkind.’ 


When Phyllis I see, my heart burns in my breast, 
And the love I would stifle is shown, 
But asleep or awake, I am never at rest, 
When from mine eyes Phyllis is gone. 
Sometimes a sweet dream does delude my sad mind, 
But alas when I wake, and no Phyllis I find, 
Then I sigh to myself all alone. 


Should a King be my rival in her I adore, 
He should offer his treasure in vain, 
O let me alone to be happy and poor, 
And give me my Phyllis again : 
Let Phyllis be mine, and ever be kind, 
I could to a Desert with her be confined, 
And envy no monarch his reign. 


Alas! I discover too much of my love, 
And she too well knows her own power ; 
She makes me each day a new martyrdom prove, 
And makes me grow jealous each hour. 
But let her each minute torment my poor mind, 
I had rather love Phyllis both false and unkind, 
Than ever be freed from her power. 


From Almanzor and Almabide, 1671; also in Westminster Drollery, 1671 ; 
with music in Pills to purge Melancholy, III, 163. 
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386. The sad Day 


THE sad day ! 

When friends shall shake their heads, and say 
Of miserable me : 
“Hark, how he groans ! 
Look, how he pants for breath ! 
See, how he struggles with the pangs of death !’ 
When they shall say of these dear eyes : 
* How hollow, and how dim they be ! 
Marke how his brest doth swell and rise 
Against his potent enemy !’ 
When some old friend shall step to my bedside, 
‘Touch my chill face, and thence shall gently slide, 
But—when his next companions say, 
‘ How does he do, what hopes ? ’—shall turn away, 
Answering only with a lift-up hand— 
‘Who who can his fate withstand ?’ 


1637-88 


Then shall a gasp or two do more 
Than e’er my rhetoric could before : 
Persuade the world to trouble me no more ! 


From Westminster Drollery, 16713; set to music by Pelham Hum}: 
Harmonia Sacra,1688 ; English Melodies, p. 129 (Dent). 


CHARLES SACKVILLE, EARL OF DORSET 
1638-1706 
387. Song 
Written at Sea in the Dutch Wars of 1665, the night before a Battle. 
O all you ladies now at land 
We men at sea indite ; 
But first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write : 
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The Muses now, and Neptune too, 
We must implore to write to you— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la- 


For though the Muses should prove kind 
And fill our empty brain, 
Yet if rough Neptune rouse the wind 
‘To wave the azure main, 
Our paper, pen, and ink, and we, 
Roll up and down our ships at sea— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la. 


Then if we write not by each post, 
Think not we are unkind ; 
Nor yet conclude our ships are lost 
By Dutchmen or by wind : 
Our tears we'll send a speedier way, 
The tide shall bring them twice a day— 
Wrathiataslaslaslaenlas 


The King with wonder and surprise 
Will swear the seas grow bold, 
Because the tides will higher rise, 
Than e’er they did of old: 
But let him know it is our tears, 
Brings floods of grief to Whitehall Stairs— 
With a fa, la, la, la, la. 


The air is from Watt’s Miscellany, 1730; an earlier but poorer copy is in 


Pills to purge Melancholy (VI, 272), 1720; Minstrelsy of England, I, 36 
(Augener). 
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To Chloris 


H, Chloris! that I now could sit 
As unconcern’d as when 

Your infant beauty could beget 

No pleasure, nor no pain ! 

When I the dawn used to admire, 
And praised the coming day, 

I little thought the growing fire 
Must take my rest away. 


Your charms in harmless childhood lay 
Like metals in the mine ; 

Age from no face took more away 
‘Than youth conceal’d in thine. 

But as your charms insensibly 
To their perfection prest, 

Fond love as unperceived did fly, 
And in my bosom rest. 


My passion with your beauty grew, 
And Cupid at my heart 

Still as his mother favour’d you, 
‘Threw a new flaming dart : 

Each gloried in their wanton part ; 
‘To make a lover, he 

Employ’d the utmost of his art— 
‘To make a beauty, she. 


Antidote against Melancholy (p. 202), 1749. 
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THOMAS SHADWELL 
1642 ?-92 


389. Thus all our Life long 


HUS all our life long we are frolic and gay, 
And instead of court revels, we merrily play 
At trap, at rules, and at Barly-break run : 
At golf, and at foot-ball, and when we have done 
These innocent sports, we’ll laugh and lie down, 
And to each pretty lass 
We will give a green gown. 


We teach our little dogs to fetch and to carry : 
The partridge, the hare, the pheasant’s our quarry : 
The nimble squirrels with cudgels we’ll chase, 

And the little pretty lark we betray with a glass. 
And when we have done. . 


About the Maypole we dance all in a round, 
And with garlands of pinks and roses are crowned : 
Our little kind tribute we cheerfully pay 
To the gay Lord and the bright Lady o’ th’ May. 
And when we have done... . 
A maypole song from The Royal Shepherdess, 1669; given also in Westminster 


Drollery, 1671; the music, by John Banister, is in Playford’s Choice Ayres 
(I, 15), 1676. 


JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF ROCHESTER 
1647-80 
390. Constancy 


CANNOT change as others do, 
Though you unjustly scorn ; 
Since that poor swain who sighs for you, 
For you alone was born. 
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No, Phyllis, no; your heart to move 
A surer way I’ll try ; 

And, to revenge my slighted love, 
Will still love on, and die. 


When, killed with grief, Amyntas lies, 
And you to mind shall call 

The sighs that now unpitied rise, 
The tears that vainly fall— 

‘That welcome hour, that ends this smart, 
Will then begin your pain ; 

For such a faithful tender heart 
Can never break in vain. 


Set by John Courteville, British Museum, Add. MSS. 31439 (fol. 7b) ; set 
to a traditional air in Minstrelsy of England, 1, 72 (Augener). 


391. My dear Mistress 


Y dear mistress has a heart 
Soft as those kind looks she gave me, 

When, with love’s resistless art, 

And her eyes, she did enslave me : 
But her constancy’s so weak, 

She’s so wild, and apt to wander, 
That my jealous heart would break, 

Should we live one day asunder. 


Melting joys about her move, 

Killing pleasures, wounding blisses ; 
She can dress her eyes in love, 

And her lips can arm with kisses. 
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Angels listen when she speaks, 

She’s my delight, all mankind’s wonder : 
But my jealous heart would break, 

Should we live one day asunder. 


Set by Dr Arne; Ritson’s English Songs, 1783; in British Museum, Add. 
MSS. 30956 (fol. 60b), there is a setting by Giuseppe Sartt. 


OR: Life and Love 


LL my past life is mine no more ; 
The flying hours are gone, 
Like transitory dreams given o’er, 
Whose images are kept in store, 
By memory alone. 


‘The time that is to come js not ; 
How can it then be mine? 

The present moment’s all my lot, 

And that, as fast as it is got, 
Phyllis, is wholly thine. 


Then talk not of inconstancy, 
False hearts, and broken vows ; 

If I by miracle can be 

‘This live-long minute true to thee, 
Tis all that Heaven allows. 


Set by Dr Blow in Playford’s Theater of Music, 1685 ; Ritson’s English Songs 
1783; Muinstrelsy of England, I, 60 (Augener). 
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393. Love and Loyalty 


OME, my Lucasta, here’s the grove, 
Where nightingales perfume the air ; 
Why dost thou start? O ’tis not love, 
For perfect lovers dare not fear. 


No dangers in this arbour lie, 


Our courage keeps all others hence, 
‘There’s none shall dare approach but I, 
The strongest love is best defence. 


Here we’ll dicourse, and think, and smile, 
Let guilty men seek how to escape ; 


He cannot love that can beguile, 


And none but foes commit a rape. 


‘This evening’s worth ten thousand year, 
Then let’s resolve, since thou must go, 


We'll meet again to-morrow here 
Oo 2 


Would kings and queens might do so too. 


d. 1648 


From Ayres and Dialogues, 1653, where the musical setting is by Henry Lawes. 


ROBERT VEEL 


394. Give o'er, foolish Heart 


1648-74 > 


IVE o’er, foolish heart, and make haste to despair, 
For Daphne regards not thy vows nor thy prayer, 


Which plead for thy passion they pains to prolong, 
She courts her guitar, and replies with a song. 
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No more will I wait like a slave at your door, 

I will spend the cold night at your windows no more : 
My lungs in long sighs I no more will exhale, 

Since your pride is to make me grow sullen and pale. 


No more shall your frowns and free humour persuade 
‘To worship the idol my fancie hath made, 

When your saints so neglected your follies give o’er, 
Your Deity’s lost, and your beauty’s no more. 


How weak are the vows of a lover in pain, 

When flattered with hope, or oppressed with disdain ! 
No sooner my Daphne’s bright eyes I review, 

But all is forgot, and I vow all anew ; 

No more, fairest Nymph, I will murmur no more, 
Did the gods seem so fair, men would ever adore. 


Set to music by Alph Marsh, in Playford’s Choice Airs (I, 28), 1676. 


JOHN SHEFFIELD, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


395. 


1648-1721 
From all uneasy Passions free 


ROM all uneasy passions free, 
Revenge, ambition, jealousy, 
Contented, I had been too blest, 
If love, and you had let me rest ; 
Yet that dull life I now despise : 
Safe from your eyes 
I feared no griefs, but then I found no joys. 


Amidst a thousand kind desires, 
Which beauty moves, and love inspires, 
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Such pangs I feel of tender fear, 
No heart so soft as mine can bear. 
Yet Pll defy the worst of harms ; 
Such are your charms, 
”Tis worth a life to die within your arms. 


From Ritson’s English Songs, 1783. 


JEREMY SAVILLE 


396. Here’s a Health 


ERE’S a health unto His Majesty, 

iWitheamtasslan lan lasvlanilan lay 
Confusion to his enemies, 
With) atalasda, la, lan lasiass 
And he that will not drink his health, 
I wish him neither wit nor wealth, 
Nor yet a rope to hang himself, 
IWithaastaslanlasilaceaslayilasslarwlasuas 
With a fa, la, la, la, la, la, la. 


fl. 1651-60 


Verses alone in Merry Drollery, 1670; words and music first appear in 
Playford’s Musical Companion, 1672; English Melodies, p. 76 (Dent) ; 


English Minstrelsy (Augener). 


RICHARD BROME 


397- The forsaken Maid 


OR love, nor fate dare I accuse, 


For that my love doth me refuse : 


But O, mine own unworthiness, 
That durst presume so great a bliss ! 
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RICHARD BROME 


Too mickle ’twere for me to love 

A man so like the Gods above, 

With angels face, and Saint-like voice, 
”Tis too divine for human choice. 


But had I wisely given my heart, 
For to have loved him but in part : 
As only to enjoy his face. 

Or any one peculiar grace ; 

As foot, or hand, or lip, or eye : 
Then had I lived where now I die. 
But I, presuming all to choose, 

Am now condemnéd all to lose. 


You rural Gods that guard the swains, 

And punish all unjust disdains ; 

O do not censure him for this, 

It was my error, and not his. 

This only boon of you I'll crave, 

‘To fix these lines upon my grave : 
Like Icarus, I soared too high, 
For which offence I pine, I die. 


From The Northern Lasse, 1632 ; quoted in Westminster Drollery, 1671. 


NATHANIEL LEE 
1653 ?- 92 


398. Thy Genius, lo! 


HY genius, lo! from his sweet bed of rest, 
Adorned with jasmine and with roses dressed 
‘The power divine has raised to stop thy fate, 
A true repentance never comes too late. 
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So soon as born she made herself a shroud, 

The fleecy mantle of a weeping cloud, 

And swift as thought her airy journey took, 

Her hand heaven’s azure gate with trembling struck, 
The stars did with amazement on her look. 


She told thy story in so sad a tone, 

The angels start from bliss and gave a groan, 
But, Charles, beware, O dally not with heaven, 
For after this no pardon shall be given. 


From The Massacre of Paris, 1690; the music is by Henry Purcell; printed 
for the first time in Orpheus Britannicus, 1698; a modern edition is in 
Hullah’s English Songs, p. 24 (Augener). 


THOMAS D’URFEY 
1653-1723 


399. From Rosy Bowers 


ROM rosy bowers, where sleeps the god of love, 
Hither, ye little waiting cupids, fly ; 
‘Teach me, in soft, melodious strains to move, 
With tender passion my heart’s darling joy : 
Ah ! let the soul of musick tune my voice, 
To win dear Strephon, who my soul enjoys. 


Or, if more influencing 
Is to be brisk and airy, 
With a step and a bound, 
And a frisk from the ground, 
I'll trip like any fairy. 
As once, on Ida dancing 
Were three celestial bodies, 
With an air and a face, 
And a shape and a grace, 
I’ll charm like beauty’s goddess. 
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Ah! ah! ’tis in vain, ’tis all in vain, 

Death and despair must end the fatal pain ; 

Cold, cold despair, disguised like snow and rain, 

Falls on my breast ; bleak winds in tempests blow, 
My veins all shiver, and my fingers glow, 

My pulse beats a dead march for lost repose, 

And to a solid lump of ice my poor fond heart is froze. 


Or say, ye powers, my peace to crown, 
Shall I thaw myself, or drown 

Among the foaming billows, 
Increasing all with tears I shed, 

On beds of ooze, and crystal pillows. 
Lay down my love-sick head ? 


No, no, no, no, [ll straight run mad, 
‘That soon my heart will warm ; 
When once the sense is fled, 
Love has no power to charm 
Wild thro’ the woods I’ll fly ; 
Robes, locks, shall thus be tore, 
A thousand deaths I’ll die, 
Ere thus, in vain, adore. 


From Orpheus Britannicus, 1698, where it is set by Henry Purcell ; reprinted 
in Pills to purge Melancholy, 1, 1; Purcell’s Songs (Augener). 


400, Let the dreadful Engines 


ET the dreadful engines of eternal will 
The thunder roar and crooked lightning kill, 
My rage is hot as theirs and fatal too, 
And dares as horrid execution do. 
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Or let the frozen North its rancour show, 

Within my breast far greater tempests glow ; 

Despair’s more cold than all the winds that blow. 

Can nothing warm me? Yes, Lucinda’s eyes, 

‘There Etna, there Vesuvio lies, 

To furnish hell with flames that mounting reach the skies. 


Ye Powers! I did but use her name, 

And see how all the meteors flame, 

Blue lightning flashes round the court of Sol, 

And now the globe more fiercely burns than once at Phaeton’s 


fall. 


Ah, where are now those flowing groves 
Where Zephyr’s fragrant winds did play, 
Where, guarded by a troop of loves, 
The fair Lucinda sleeping lay ? 
‘There sung the nightingale and lark, 
Around us all was sweet and gay, 
We ne’er grew sad till it grew dark, 
And nothing feared but shortening day. 


I glow, I glow, but ’tis with hate— 
Why must I burn for this ingrate ? 
Cool it then, and rail, 
Since nothing will prevail. 


When a woman love pretends 
Tis but till she gains her ends, 
And ‘ for better and for worse ’ 
Is that she may gain your purse, 
Like the ever-changing sea, 
Constant in inconstancy, 
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This hour you’re teazed, you’re teazed, and vexed, 
Soothed and courted all the next : 
Now ’tis joy, and then ’tis sorrow, 
Hate to-day and love to-morrow, 
Coax and fawn, caress and smile, 
And deceive you all the while : 
They all are witches by this light, 
And so I fairly bid ’em and the world good night. 
A song from Don Quixote, Act III, produced in 1694; the music is by 


Henry Purcell; it was published in Orpheus Britannicus, 1698; Song of 
England, Vol. III (Boosey). 


401. The Milking-pail 


E nymphs and sylvan gods, 
That love green fields and woods, 

When Spring newly-born herself does adorn 

With flowers and blooming buds : 
Come sing in the praise while flocks do graze 

On yonder pleasant vale, 
Of those that choose to milk their ewes, 
And in cold dews, with clouted shoes, 

To carry the milking-pail. 


You goddess of the morn, 
With blushes you adorn, 

And take the fresh air, whilst linnets prepare 
A concert on each green thorn : 

The blackbird and thrush, on every bush, 
And the charming nightingale, 

In merry vein, their throats do strain, 

To entertain the jolly train 
Of those of the milking-pail 
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When cold bleak winds do roar, 
And flowers will spring no more, 

The fields that were seen so pleasant and green, 
With winter’s all candied o’er. 

See how the town-lass looks with her white face, 
And her lips so deadly pale. 

But it is not so with those that go 

Thro’ frost and snow, with cheeks that glow, 
And carry the milking-pail. 


The miss of courtly mould, 
Adorned with pearl and gold, 

With washes and paint her skin does so taint, 
She’s withered before she’s old : 

While she of commode puts on a cart-load, 
And with cushions plumps her tail. 

What joys are found in rushy ground, 

Young, plump, and round, nay, sweet and sound, 
Of those of the milking-pail. 


You girls of Venus game, 
‘That venture health and fame, 
In practising feats, with cold and heats, 
Make lovers grow blind and lame : 
If men were so wise to value the prize 
Of wares most fit for sale, 
What store of beaux would daub their clothes, 
To save a nose, by following of those 
Who carry the milking-pail ? 


The country-lad is free 
From fears and jealousy, 
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Whilst upon the green he is often seen 
With his lass upon his knee ; 
With kisses most sweet he doth her so treat, 
And swears she’ll never grow stale : 
But the London lass, in every place, 
With brazen face despises the grace 
Of those of the milking-pail. 


From Pills to purge Melancholy, 1719; Durfey took Martin Parker’s ballad 
of 1640 as his model: see English Melodies, p. 42 (Dent); reprinted in 
Chappell’s Popular Music. 


402. 


The Fisherman’s Song 


F all the world’s enjoyments, 
‘That ever valued were ; 
‘There’s none of our employments 
With fishing can compare : 
Some preach, some write, 
Some swear, some fight, 
All, golden lucre courting. 
But fishing still bears off the bell, 
For profit or for sporting. 
Then who a jolly fisherman, a fisherman will be 
His throat must wet, 
Just like his net, 
To keep out cold at sea. 


The country squire loves running 
A pack of well-mouthed hounds : 
Another fancies gunning 
For wild ducks in his grounds : 
This hunts, that fowls, 
This hawks, Dicks bowls, 
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No greater pleasure wishing, 
But Tom that tells what sport excels, 
Gives all the praise to fishing. 


Then who a jolly fisherman, . . 


A good Westphalia gammon 
Is counted dainty fare ; 
But what is’t to a salmon 
Just taken from the Ware ? 
Wheat ears and quails, 
Cocks, snipes, and rails, 
Are prized, while season’s lasting, 
But all must stoop to crayfish soup, 
Or I’ve no skill in tasting. 
Then who a jolly fisherman, . 


Keen hunters always take to 
Their prey with too much pains ; 
Nay, often break a neck too, 
A penance for no brains : 
They run, they leap, 
Now high, now deep, 
Whilst he, that fishing chooses, 
With ease may do’t, nay, more to boot, 
May entertain the muses. 
Then who a jolly fisherman, . 


And though some envious wranglers, 
To jeer us will make bold ; 
And laugh at patient anglers, 
Who stand so long i’ th’ cold : 
They wait on Miss, 
We wait on this, 
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And think it easy labour ; 
And if you’d know, fish profits too, 
Consult our Holland neighbour. 
Then who a jolly fisherman, . 


From Pills to purge Melancholy (I, 267), 1719, where the verses are given with 
Leveridge’s music, drawn from Masaniello ; the bulk of the music is said 
(Groves Dict., III, 71) to have been by S. Akeroyd; the opera was printed 
in 1700, anticipating Auber’s opera by 128 years. 


403. 


MARTIN PARKER 


You Gentlemen of England 


OU gentlemen of England, 
Who live at home at ease, 
How little do you think upon 
‘The dangers of the seas : 
Give ear unto the mariners 
And they will plainly show 
All the cares and the fears, 


When the stormy winds do blow. 


All you that will be seamen, 
Must bear a valiant heart, 
For when you come upon the seas 
You must not think to start : 
Nor once to be faint-hearted, 
In hail, rain, blow, or snow, 
Nor to think for to shrink 


When the stormy winds do blow. 


If enemies oppose us, 
And England is at war 
With any foreign nation, 
We fear not wound nor scar, 
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PETER ANTHONY MOTTEUX 


To humble them, come on, lads, 
Their flags we’ll soon lay low : 
Clear the way for the fray, 
‘Though the stormy winds do blow. 


But when the danger’s over, 
And safe we come on shore, 
‘The horrors of the tempest 
We think about no more : 
The flowing bowl invites us, 
And joyfully we go, 
All the day pass away 
‘Though the stormy winds do blow. 


From the Roxburghe Ballads, VI, 432 (Ebsworth); the original begins 
“Countrie men of England’; and the tune is there said to be Saylors for 
my money ; Campbell’s ‘ Ye Mariners of England ’ is indebted to the present 
ballad; Loyal Songs, 1686; Ritson’s English Songs, 1783; Minstrelsy of 
England, 1, 54 (Augener); English Melodies, p. 114 (Dent). 


PETER ANTHONY MOTTEUX 
1660-1718 
404. Stripped of their Greens 


TRIPPED of their greens our groves appear ; 
Our vales lie buried deep in snow ; 

The blowing north controls the air ; 

A nipping cold chills all below : 
The frost has glazed our deepest streams, 
Phcebus withdraws his kindly beams ; 
Yet, winter, blessed be thy return, 
Thou’st brought the swain for whom I used to mourn ; 
And in thy ice with pleasing flames we burn. 
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Too soon the Sun’s reviving heat 

Will thaw this ice, and melt this snow ; 
Trumpets will sound, and drums will beat, 

And tell me the dear youth must go ; 
‘Then must my weak unwilling arms 
Resign him up to stronger charms : 
What sweets, what flowers, what beauteous thing, 
Now Damon’s gone, can ease or pleasure bring ; 
Winter brings Damon, Winter is my spring. 


Copied from Orpheus Britannicus, 1698, where it is set to music by Henry 
Purcell; Purcell’s Songs, p. 66 (Augener). 
~- 


405. 


THOMAS BROWN 
1663-1704 


A Catch 


OME write in the praise 
Of tobacco and wine ; 

Whilst others praise women, 
But snuff shall be mine. 


For still as you sneeze 
And ‘ che-ho’ do cry, 

‘God bless you, God bless you ’ 
The people reply. 


Snuff causes this blessing, 
‘Then tell me what think you ; 
Is’t best to say so, 
Or cry ‘damn you and sink you ?’ 


Set to music by Robert Bradley, and printed in Hawkins’ History of Music, 


1776. 
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1663-1708 
406. What Fury does disturb 


HAT fury does disturb my rest ? 
What hell is this within my breast ? 
Now I abhor, and now I love ; 
And each an equal torment prove. 
I see Celinda’s cruelty, 
I see she loves all men but me ; 
I see her falsehood, see her pride, 
I see ten thousand faults beside ; 
I see she sticks at nought that’s ill ; 
Yet, O ye powers, I love her still, 
Others on precipices run, 
Which, blind with love, they cannot shun ; 
I see my danger, see my ruin, 
Yet seek, yet court my own undoing : 
And each new reason | explore 
‘To hate her, makes me love her more. 


From Ritson’s English Songs, 1783. 


GEORGE GRANVILLE, BARON LANSDOWNE 


1667-1735 


407. Thoughtful Nights 


HOUGHTFUL nights, and restless waking, 
O the pains that we endure ! 
Broken faith, unkind forsaking, 
Ever doubting, never sure. 
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Hopes deceiving, vain endeavours ; 
What a race has love to run! 

False protesting, fleeting favours ; 
Every, every way undone. 


Still complaining, and defending, 
Each to love, yet ne’er agree ; 
Fears tormenting, passion rending ; 

O the racks of jealousy ! 


From such painful ways of living, 
Ah! how sweet, could love be free ; 
Still presenting, still receiving, 
Fierce, immortal ecstasy. 


From The Hive, 1724; set by C. J. Stanley, the blind organist of the Temple 
Church, in 1739—British Museum, Add. MSS. 333513 set by E. Duncan 
(Walter Scott). 


408. 


WILLIAM CONGREVE 
1670-1729 
Uf, @SIAV nd Ue ee 


H, stay ! ah, turn! ah, whither would you fly, 
‘Too charming, too relentless maid ? 


I follow not to conquer, but to die ; 
You of the fearful are afraid. 


In vain I call; for she, like fleeting air, 
When pressed by some tempestuous wind, 
Flies swifter from the voice of my despair, 
Nor casts one pitying look behind. 


A song from The Fair Penitent, set by John Eccles in 1703; Pills to purge 
Melancholy (V, 234), 1719, quotes another air; Ritson’s English Songs, 1783 ; 
Minstrelsy of England, J, 44 (Augener). 
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Pious Celinda 


IOUS Celinda goes to prayers, 
If I but ask the favour ; 
And yet the tender fool’s in tears, 
When she believes I’ll leave her. 


Would I were free from this restraint, 
Or else had hopes to win her ; 

Would she could make of me a saint, 
Or I of her a sinner. 


From Thesaurus Musicus, Bk. IV, 1695 ; set as a song by Henry Purcell. 


410. 


Tell me no more I am deceived 


ELL me no more I am deceived, 
That Chloe’s fault is common ; 
By Heaven ! ,I all along believed 
She was a very woman. 
As such I liked, as such caressed, 
She still was constant when possessed. 
She could do more for no man. 


But O! her thoughts on others ran, 
And that, you think, a hard thing ; 
Perhaps she fancied you the man, 
And what care I one farthing ! 
You say she’s false ; I’m sure she’s kind, 
I’ll take her body, soul and mind : 
There were no better bargain ! 


From Pills to purge Melancholy, TI, 268, where it has an anonymous musical 
setting ; but the air now associated with Congreve’s verse, is Dr Boyce’s, 
from Lyra Britannica, a collection of fifty-seven such pieces for voice, 
harpsichord, and violin ; Minstrelsy of England, II, 272 (Augener). 
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1671-1757 
Art. The Blind Boy 


SAY ! what is that thing called light, 
» Which I can ne’er enjoy? 
What is the blessing of the sight ? 
O, tell your poor blind boy. 


You talk of wondrous things you see, 
You say the sun shines bright : 

I feel him warm; but how can he 
E’er make it day or night ? 


My day or night myself I make, 
Whene’er I sleep or play ; 
And could I always keep awake, 

It would be always day. 


With heavy sighs, I often hear 
You mourn my hopeless woe ; 
But sure, with patience, I may bear 
A loss I ne’er can know. 


Then let not what I cannot have 
My cheer of mind destroy ; 
Whilst thus I sing, I am a king, 

Altho’ a poor blind boy. 


Set by C. J. Stanley, the blind organist of the Temple Church, in 1739; 
Minstrelsy of England, U1, 200 ; Schubert set Craigher’s translation of Cibber, 
Der blinde Knabe (O sagt, Ihr Liebens, mir einmal), op. 101. 
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1674-1748 
Ae Let Spain’s proud Traders 


E'T Spain’s proud traders, when the mast 
Bends groaning to the stormy blast, 

Run to their beads with wretched plaints, 
And vow and bargain with their saints, 

Lest ‘Turkish silks or ‘T'yrian wares 
Sink in the drowning ship, 

Or the rich dust Peru prepares 

Defraud their long projecting cares, 
And add new treasures to the greedy deep. 


My little skiff that skims the shores, 
With half a sail, and two short oars, 
Provides me food in gentler waves : 
But if they gape in watery graves, 

I trust the Eternal Power, whose hand 
Has swelled the storm so high, 

To waft my boat and me to land, 

Or give some angel swift command 
‘To bear the drowning sailor to the sky. 


From Ritson’s English Songs (II, 206), 1813. 


THOMAS PARNELL 
1679-1718 


413. My Days have been so wondrous free 


Y days have been so wondrous free : 
The little birds that fly, 
With careless ease from tree to tree, 
Were but as blest as I. 
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Ask gliding waters, if a tear 

Of mine increased their stream ; 
Or ask the flying gales, if e’er 

I lent a sigh to them. 


But now my former days retire, 
And I’m by beauty caught ; 
The tender chains of sweet desire 
Are fixed upon my thought. 


An eager hope within my breast 
Does every doubt control ; 

And lovely Nancy stands confessed, 
The favourite of my soul. 


Ye nightingales, ye twisting pines 
Ye swains that haunt the grove, 

Ye gentle echoes, breezy winds, 
Ye close retreats of love ; 


With all of nature, all of art, 
Assist the dear design ; 

O teach a young unpractised heart, 
To make her ever mine. 


The very thought of change I hate, 
As much as of despair ; 

And hardly covet to be great, 
Unless it be for her. 


Tis true, the passion in my mind 
Is mixed with soft distress ; 
Yet, while the fair I love is kind, 

I cannot wish it less. 


Set ™by William Savage, British Museum Add. MSS. 318143; also by 
T. Giordani, Add. MSS. 34126. 
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SAMUEL LISLE 


1683-1749 
414. When Orpheus went down 


HEN Orpheus went down to the regions below, 
Which men are forbidden to see ; 
He tuned up his lyre, as old histories show, 
To set his Eurydice free. 


All hell was astonished a person so wise 
Should rashly endanger his life, 

And venture so far—but how vast their surprise 
When they heard that he came for his wife. 


To find out a punishment due to his fault, 
Old Pluto had puzzled his brain ; 

But hell had not torments sufficient, he thought— 
So he gave him his wife back again. 


But pity succeeding found place in his heart, 
And, pleased with his playing so well, 

He took her again in reward of his art, 
Such merit had music in hell. 


From Orpheus and Eurydice, 1740; in Ritson’s English Songs, 1783, the song 
is entitled The Power of Music, and stated to be ‘imitated from the Spanish 
by the Rev. Dr Lisle’; a setting by Dr Boyce is in Challis Mather’s MS., 
British Museum, Add. MSS. 33351; the autograph of a glee setting by 
Samuel Wesley is in Add. MSS. 31222, which also includes one beginning 
‘Whilst Prussia’s warlike monarch blusters,’ 1782 ; S. Baring-Gould’s English 
Minstrelsie, V, 8 (Jack). 


AARON HILL 
1685-1750 
415. Gentle Love, this Hour befriend me 


ENTLE Love, this hour befriend me, 
To my eyes resign thy dart ; 
Notes of melting music lend me, 
To dissolve a frozen heart. 
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Chill, as mountain snow, her bosom ; 
Though I tender language use, 
Tis by cold indifference frozen, 
‘To my arms, and to my muse. 


See, my dying eyes are pleading, 
Where a breaking heart appears ; 
For thy pity interceding, 
With the eloquence of tears. 


While the lamp of life is fading, 
And beneath thy coldness dies, 

Death, my ebbing pulse invading, 
‘Take my soul into thy eyes. 


Ritson’s English Songs, 1783, contains a setting by Count St. Germain; set 
by E. Duncan. 


ALLAN RAMSAY 
1686-1758 
416. Dumbarton’s Drums 


UMBARTON’S drums beat bonny, O, 
When they mind me of my dear Jonny, O. 
How happy am I, 
When my soldier is by, 
While he kisses and blesses his Annie, O ! 
”Tis a soldier alone can delight me, O, 
For his graceful looks do invite me, O. 
While guarded in his arms, 
T’ll fear no war’s alarms, 
Neither danger nor death shall e’er fright me, O. 
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My love is a handsome laddie, O, 
Genteel, but ne’er foppish nor gaudy, O : 
‘Tho’ commissions are dear, 
Yet I'll buy him one this year ; 
For he shall serve no longer a cadie, O. 
A soldier has honour and bravery, O, 
Unacquainted with rogues and their knavery, O ; 
He minds no other thing, 
But the ladies or the king ; 
For every other care is but slavery, O. 


Then I'll be the captain’s lady, O ; 
Farewell all my friends and my daddy, O ; 
T’ll wait no more at home, 
But I'll follow with the drum, 
And whene’er that beats, I'll be ready, O. 
Dumbarton’s drums sound bonny, O, 
They are sprightly like my dear Jonny, O: 
How happy shall I be, 
When on my soldier’s knee, 
And he kisses and blesses his Annie, O ! 
From Allan Ramsay’s Tea-table Miscellany, 1724-7 ; with music in Davidson’s 


Universal Melodist ; the air is used as the March of the Royal Scots Regiment. 
An arrangement by Granville Bantock is issued by Curwen & Sons, Part- 


songs, No. 61021. 


JOHN GAY 
1688-1732 


ais Black-Ey’d Susan 


LL in the Downs the fleet was moored, 
‘The streamers waving in the wind, 
When black-eyed Susan came on board— 
Oh! where shall I my true-love find ? 
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Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true, 
If my sweet William sails among your crew ? 


William, who high upon the yard 
Rocked with the billows to and fro, 
Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 
He sighed, and cast his eyes below ; 
The cords fly swiftly thro’ his glowing hands, 
And quick as lightning on the deck he stands. 


So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast, 
If chance his mate’s shrill voice he hear, 
And drops at once into her nest. 
The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William’s lips those kisses sweet : 


O Susan! Susan ! lovely dear ! 
My vows shall ever true remain ; 
Let me wipe off that falling tear ; 
We only part to meet again. 
Change as ye list, ye winds, my heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. 


Believe not what the landmen say, 

Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind ; 
‘They’ll tell thee sailors, when away, 

In ev’ry port a mistress find : 
Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so, 
For thou art present wheresoe’er I go. 


If to fair India’s coast we sail, 
Thine eyes are seen in diamonds bright ; 
Thy breath is Afric spicy gale ; 
Thy skin is ivory so white : 
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Thus every beauteous object that I view 
Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue. 


Tho’ battle calls me from thy arms, 
Let not my pretty Susan mourn ; 
Tho’ cannons roar, yet safe from harms 
William shall to his dear return : 
Love turns aside the balls that round me fly, 
Lest precious tears should drop from Susan’s eye. 


The boatswain gave the dreadful word, 

The sails their swelling bosoms spread ; 
No longer must she stay on board ; 

They kissed, she sighed, he hung his head ; 
Her lessening boat unwilling rows to land ; 
Adieu ! she cried, and waved her lily hand. 


Carey, Sendoni, and Lampe have set Gay’s song; but the established 
favourite is Leveridge’s—a setting of 1725; Minstrelsy of England, I, 258 
(Augener). 


418, 


ALEXANDER POPE 
1688-1744 


Vital Spark 


ITAL spark of heav’nly flame ! 
Quit, O quit this mortal frame ; 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 
Oh the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife, 
Let me languish into life. 
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Hark ! they whisper ; angels say, 
Sister Spirit, come away ! 

What is this absorbs me quite ? 

That steals my senses, shuts my sight, 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath ? 
O, tell me, Soul, can this be death ? 


The world recedes ; it disappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes! my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring ! 

Lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
O Grave ! where is thy victory? 

O Death ! where is thy sting? 


Set by Schubert, in Herder’s translation, as Verklirung (Breitkopf & Haertel 
I, 10); the song is dated May 4th, 1813; Harwood’s once popular setting 
occurs in his set of Hymns and Psalm Tunes (before 1786), Curwen’s edition, 


GEORGE LILLO 


1693-1739 
The sweet and blushing Rose 


HE sweet and blushing rose 
Soon withers and decays ; 
Short are the joys life knows, 
And few our happy days : 
The fairest day must set in night ; 
Summer in winter ends ; 
So anguish still succeeds delight, 
And grief on joy attends. 


From the opera Sylvia, or the Country Burial, one of the numerous train of 
The Beggars’ Opera ; Ritson’s English Songs, 1783. 
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1696-1761 
420. Busy, curious, thirsty Fly ! 


USY, curious thirsty fly ! 
Drink with me and drink as I: 
Freely welcome to my cup, 
Could’st thou sip and sip it up: 
Make the most of life you may, 
Life is short and wears away. 


Both alike are mine and thine, 

Hast’ning quick to their decline : 

‘Thine’s a summer, mine’s no more, 

‘Tho’ repeated to threescore ; 

‘Threescore summers, when they’re gone, 

Will appear as short as one ! 
Oldys is said to have extemporized the above verses in 1740 (see Disraeli’s 
Curtosities of Literature); Greene's setting is quoted in Ritson’s English 
fe 1783; Muinstrelsy of England, Vol. I (Augener); English Melodies 


ANONYMOUS 


421) Over the Water to Charle 


OME boat me o’er, come row me o’er, 
Come boat me o’er to Charlie ; 
Pll gie John Ross another bawbee, 
To ferry me o’er to Charlie. 
We'll o’er the water and o’er the sea, 
We'll o’er the water to Charlie ; 
Come weal, come woe, 
We'll gather and go, 
And live and die wi’ Charlie. 
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I swear by moon and stars sae bright, 
And the sun that glances early, 

If I had twenty thousand lives, 
I’d risk them a’ for Charlie. 

We'll o’er the water . . 


I once had sons, I now hae nane, 
I bred them toiling sairly ; 
And I wad bear them a’ again, 
And lose them a’ for Charlie. 
We'll o’er the water... 


Hullah’s Song Book, p. 235 (Macmillan). 


422, 


AOR 


The wakeful Nightingale 


HE wakeful nightingale, that takes no rest, 
While Cupid warms his little breast ; 
All night how sweetly he complains, 
And makes us fear that love has pains : 
No, no, no, no, ’tis no such thing, 
For love that makes him wakeful, makes him sing. 


Every Man take a Glass in his Hand 


VERY Man take a glass in his hand, 

And drink a good health to our King ; 
Many years may he rule o’er this land, 

May his laurels for ever fresh spring ; 

Let wrangling and jangling straightway cease, 
Let every man strive for his country’s peace ; 

Neither Tory nor Whig 

With their parties look big ; 
Here’s a health to all honest men. 
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Tis not owning a whimsical name 
That proves a man loyal and just ; 
Let him fight for his country’s fame, 
Be impartial at home, if in trust : 
”Tis this that proves him an honest soul, 
His health we will drink in a brimful bowl. 
Then leave off all debate, 
No confusion create ; 
Here’s a health to all honest men. 


When a company’s honestly met, 

With intent to be merry and gay, 
Their drooping souls for to whet, 

And drowns the fatigues of the day ; 
What madness it is thus to dispute, 
When neither side can his man confute : 

When you’ve said what you dare, 
You’re but just where you were ; 
Here’s a health to all honest men. 


Then agree, rash Britons, agree, 
And ne’er quarrel about a nickname ; 
Let our enemies trembling see 
‘That an Englishman’s always the same : 
For our King, our Church, our Laws, and Right, 
Let’s lay by all feuds, and strait unite ; 
‘Then who need care a fig 
Who’s Tory or Whig ? 


Here’s a health to all honest men. 


A song from the Dancing Master, 1718; words only in the Triumphs of 
Bacchus ; Minstrelsy of England, 1, 162 (Augener). 
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Down among the dead Men 


ERE’S a health to the queen and a lasting peace, 
To faction an end, to wealth increase ; 
Come, let’s drink it while we have breath 
For there’s no drinking after death ; 
And he that will this toast deny— 
Down among the dead men let him lie. 


Let charming beauty’s health go round, 
In whom celestial joys are found ; 

And may confusion still pursue 

The senseless woman-hating crew ; 

And they that woman’s health deny— 
Down among the dead men let them li. 


In smiling Bacchus’ joys [ll roll, 

Deny no pleasure to my soul ; 

Let Bacchus’ health round swiftly move, 
For Bacchus is a friend to love ; 

And he that will this health deny— 
Down among the dead men let him lie. 


A half-sheet song of Queen Anne’s time; reprinted in Pearson and Young’s 


Dance 
Songs, 


425, 


ng Master, Vol. IIL; Minstrelsy of England, I, 12 (Augener); English 
p- 148 (Dent). 


The Dragon of Wantley 


LD stories tell, how Hercules 
A dragon slew at Lerna, 
With seven heads, and fourteen eyes, 
To see and well discern-a : 
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But he had a club, this dragon to drub, 
Or he had ne’er done it, I warrant ye : 
But More of More-Hall, with nothing at all, 
He slew the dragon of Wantley. 


This dragon had two furious wings, 
Each one upon each shoulder ; 

With a sting in his tail, as long as a flail, 
Which made him bolder and bolder. 

He had long claws, and, in his jaws, 
Four-and-forty teeth of iron ; 

With a hide as tough as any buff, 
Which did him round environ. 


Have you not heard that the Trojan horse 
Held seventy men in his belly? 
This dragon was not quite so big, 
But very near, I'll tell ye. 
Devoured he poor children three, 
That could not with him grapple ; 
And, at one sup, he ate them up, 
As one would eat an apple. 


All sorts of cattle this dragon did eat ; 
Some say he’d eat up trees, 

And that the forests sure he would 
Devour up by degrees : 

For houses and churches were to him geese and turkeys, 
He ate all, and left none behind, 

But some stones, dear Jack, which he could not crack, 
Which on the hills you will find, 
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In Yorkshire, near fair Rotherham, 
The place I know it well; 

Some two or three miles, or thereabouts, 
I vow I cannot tell ; 

But there is a hedge, just on the hill edge, 
And Mathew’s house hard by it ; 

O there and then was this dragon’s den, 
You could not choose but spy it. 


Some say, this dragon was a witch ; 
Some say, he was a devil, 

For from his nose a smoke arose, 
And with it burning snivel, 

Which he cast off, when he did cough, 
In a well that he did stand by 

Which made it look, just like a brook 
Running with burning brandy. 


Hard by a furious knight there dwelt, 
Of whom all towns did ring, 
For he could wrestle, play at quarter-staff, kick, cuff and huff, 
Call drinks by the score, do any kind of thing : 
By the tail and the main, with his hands twain 
He swung a horse till he was dead ; 
And that which is stranger, he for very anger 
Ate him all up but his head. 


These children, as I told, being eat ; 
Men, women, girls, and boys, 

Sighing and sobbing, came to his lodging, 
And made a hideous noise : 
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©O save us all, More of More-Hall, 
Thou peerless knight of these woods ; 

Do but slay this dragon, who won’t leave us a rag on, 
We'll give thee all our goods.’ 


‘Tut, tut,” quoth he, ‘ no goods I want ; 
But I want, I want, in sooth, e 

A fair maid of sixteen, that’s brisk, and keen, 
With smiles about the mouth ; 

Hair black as a sloe, both above and below, 
With a blush her cheeks adorning ; 

To ’noint me o’er night, ere I go to fight, 
And to dress me in the morning.’ 


This being done, he did engage 
To hew this dragon down ; 

But first he went new armour. to 
Bespeak at Shefhield-town ; 

With spikes all about, not within but without, 
Of steel so sharp and strong ; 

Both behind and before, arms, legs, all o’er ; 
Some five or six inches long. 


Had you but seen him in this dress, 
How fierce he looked and big ; 

You would have thought him for to be 
An Egyptian porcupig : 

He frighted all, cats, dogs, and all ; 
Each cow, each horse, and each hog 
For fear did flee, for they took him to be 
Some strange outlandish hedge-hog. 
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To see this fight all people there 
Got up on trees and houses, 
On churches some, and chimneys too ; 
But they put on their trouses, 
Not to spoil their hose. As soon as he rose, 
To make him strong and mighty, 
He drank, by the tale, six pots of ale, 
And a quart of aqua-vite. 


It is not strength that always wins, 
For with doth strength excel ; 
Which made our cunning champion 
Creep down into a well; 
Where he did think, this dragon would drink ; 
And so he did in truth ; 
And as he stooped low, he rose up and cried, boh ! 
And hit him in the mouth. 


Our politic knight, on the other side, 
Crept out upon the brink, 
And gave the dragon such a douse, 
He knew not what to think : 
‘By Gad,’ quoth he, ‘ say you so, do you see ?’” 
And then at him he let fly 
With hand and with foot, and so they went to’t ; 
And the word it was, Hey boys, hey ! 


‘Your words,’ quoth the dragon, ‘ I don’t understand.’ 
Then to it they fell at all, 

Like two wild boars so fierce, if I may 
Compare great things with small. 

‘Two days and a night, with this dragon did fight 
Our champion on the ground ; 
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Though their strength it was great, yet their skill it was neat, 
They never had one wound. 


At length the hard earth began to quake, 
The dragon gave him such a knock, 

Which made him reel, and straightway he thought, 
To lift him as high as a rock, 

And thence let him fall: but More of More-Hall, 
Like a valiant son of Mars, 

As he came like a lout, so he turned him about, 
And hit him a kick on the nose. 


‘Oh!’ quoth the dragon, with a deep sigh, 
And turned six times together, 
Sobbing and tearing, cursing and swearing 
Out of his throat of leather, 
“More of More-Hall! O thou rascal ! 
Would I had seen thee never ; 
With the thing at thy foot, thou hast pierced my nut, 
And I’m quite undone for ever. 


Murder, murder,’ the dragon cried, 
‘ Alack, alack, for grief; 
Had you but missed that place, you could 
Have done me no mischief.’ 
Then his head he shaked, trembled and quaked, 
And down he Jay and cried ; 
First on one knee, then on back tumbled he, 
So groaned, kicked, spat, and died. 
From the Halliwell Collection of Ballads, No. 294 Chetham Library ; this 
popular ballad is also in Pills to purge Melancholy (III, 10), 1719, given with 
its traditional air; reprinted in Philips’ Old Ballads (Vol. I), 1723; also in 


Percy’s Religues ; Ritson includes both air and verses in English Songs, 1783 ; 
there is a modern setting by Miss Arkwright. 
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From Pills to purge Melancholy (II, 36), 1719, where the music is by 


Dr Blow. 
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We All to conquering Beauty bow 


E all to conquering beauty bow, 
It’s pleasing powers admire ; 

But I ne’er saw that face till now, 

That like yours could inspire ; 
Now I may say I’ve met with one 

Amazes all mankind ; 
And like men gazing on the sun, 

With too much light am blind. 


Soft as the tender moving sighs 
When longing lovers meet ; 
Like the divining prophets wise, 
And like blown roses sweet ; 
Majestic, gay, reserved, yet free, 
Each happy night a bride ; 

A mien like awful majesty, 
And yet no spark of pride. 


The patriarch to gain a wife, 
Chaste, beautiful, and young, 

Served fourteen years a painful life, 
And never thought it long: 

If beauty would award such care, 
And life so long could stay, 

Not fourteen, but four hundred year 
Would seem but as one day. 
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A217. If Gold could lengthen Life 


F gold could lengthen life, I swear, 
It then should be my chiefest care 
To get a heap; that I might say, 
When death came to demand his pay, 
Thou, slave, take this, and go thy way. 


But since life is not to be bought, 

Why should I plague myself for nought ; 
Or foolishly disturb the skies 

With vain complaints, or fruitless cries? 
For if the fatal destinies 

Have all decreed it shall be so, 

What good will gold or crying do ? 


Give me, to ease my thirsty soul, 

The joys and comforts of the bowl ; 

Freedom and health, and, whilst I live, 

Let me not want what love can give : 

Then shall I die in peace, and have 

This consolation in the grave, 

That once I had the world my slave. 
[Ode XXXVI, from Axnacreon]. 


The verses (only) are in Pills to purge Melancholy (Vol. II), 1719; reprinted 
in Ritson’s English Songs, 1783; with music in Antidote against Melancholy, 


c. 1790. 
428. Man, Man, Man 


AN, man, man is for the woman made, 
And the woman made for man ; 
As the spur is for the jade, 
As the scabbard for the blade, 
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As for digging is the spade, 
As for liquor is the can, 

So man, man, man, is for the woman made, 
And the woman made for man. 


As the sceptre’s to be swayed, 

As for Night’s the serenade, 
As for pudding is the pan, 
As to cool us is the fan, 

So man, man, man, is for the woman made, 
And the woman made for man. 


Be she widow, wife or maid, 

Be she wanton, be she staid, 

Be she well or ill-arrayed, 
Shrew, slut, or harridan, 

Yet man, man, man, is for the woman made, 
And the woman made for man. 


From Pills to purge Melancholy (III, 222), 1719, where it is given with its 
proper air; Minstrelsy of England, II, 291 (Augener). 


429. Lanthe, the lovely 


ANTHE, the lovely, the joy of her swain, 
By Iphis was loved, and loved Iphis again ; 
She lived in the youth, and the youth in the fair, 
Their pleasure was equal, and equal their care ; 
No time, no enjoyment, their dotage withdrew, 
But the longer they lived, but the longer they lived, 
Still the fonder they grew. 
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A passion so happy alarmed all the plain, 
Some envied the nymph, but more envied the swain. 
Some swore ’twould be pity their loves to invade, 
That the lovers alone for each other were made ; 
But all, all consented that none ever knew 
A nymph yet so kind, a nymph yet so kind, 

Or a shepherd so true. 


Love saw ’em with pleasure, and vowed to take care 

Of the faithful, the tender, the innocent pair ; 

What either did want, he bid either to move ; 

But they wanted nothing, but ever to love ; 

Said ’twas all that to bless °em his godhead could do, 

That they still might be kind, that they still might be kind, 
And they still might be true. 


Set as a song by John Barrett, Add. MSS. 22099 (fol. 41), British Museum ; 
Pills to purge Melancholy (V, 300), 1719; words and music included in the 
Beggars’ Opera, 1728; English Songs, W. A. Barrett (Augener). 


4.30. Love is a Babel 
OVE isa babel, 


No man is able 
To say it is this, or ’tis that ; 
An idle passion 
Of such a fashion 
”Tis like—I cannot tell what. 


Fair in the cradle, 
Fierce in the saddle, 
”Tis always too cold or too hot : 
An arrant liar 
Fed by desire 
It is, and yet—it is not. 
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Love is a fellow, 
Clad all in yellow, 
The canker-worm of the mind ; 
A privy mischief, 
And such a sly thief, 
No man knows where him to find. 


Love is a wonder, 
Tis here, and ’tis yonder ; 
”Tis common to all men we know; 
A very cheater, 
Everyone’s better, 
Then hang him and let him go. 
From Pills to purge Melancholy, Vol. VI, 1720, where it is set to an air by 


Richard Leveridge; English Melodies, p. 150 (Dent); also by Sir Hubert 
Parry, as a song for baritone, in English Lyrics, sixth set (Novello). 


431. The Sailor's Rant 


I 


OW pleasant a sailor’s life passes, 
Who roams o’er the watery main ! 

No treasure he ever amasses, 

But cheerfully spends all his gain, 
We’re strangers to party and faction, 

To honour and honesty true ; 
And would not commit a*bad action, 

For power or profit in view. 


Chorus: Then why should we quarrel for riches 
Or any such glittering toy? 
A light heart and a thin pair of breeches 
Goes through the world, brave boy. 
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II 


The world is a beautiful garden, 
Enriched with the blessings of life, 
The toiler with plenty rewarding, 
Which plenty too often breeds strife, 
When terrible tempests assail us, 
And mountainous billows affright ; 
No grandeur or wealth can avail us, 
But skilful industry steers right. 


Chorus: ‘Then why should .. . 


Il 


The courtier’s more subject to dangers, 
Who rules at the helm of the state, 
‘Than we, that to politics are strangers, 
Escape the snares laid for the great. 
The various blessings of nature, 
In various nations we try : 
No mortal than us can be greater, 
Who merrily live till we die. 


Chorus: ‘Then why should. . . 


From Perseus and Andromeda, 17283; the verses are in Allan Ramsay’s Tea 
Table Miscellany, Vol. IV, 1740; Ritson’s English Songs, 1783, contain both 
words and music. 
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An old Catch 


OW God be wi’ old Symon, 
For he made cans to many a one, 
And a good old man was he ; 
And Jenkin was his journeyman, 
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And he could tipple off every can ; 
And thus he said to me : 
‘To whom drink you, Sir Knave ? 
‘Turn the timber like the lave ; 
Ho! jolly Jenkin, 
I spy a knave in drinking ; 
Come, troll the bowl to me. 


From Allan Ramsay’s Tea Table Miscellany, 1724. 


433. General Lesly’s March to Longmarston Moor 


ARCH, march, 
Why, the deuce, do ye na march? 
Stand to your arms, my lads, 
Fight in good order, 
Front about, ye musketeers all, 

Till ye come to the English border : 
Stand till’t, and fight like men, 
‘True gospel to maintain, 

The parliament’s blyth to see us a’ coming. 
When to the kirk we come, 
We'll purge it ilka room, 

Frae Popish relics, and a’ sic innovations, 
That a’ the warld may see, 
There’s nane i’ the right but we, 

Of the auld Scottish nation. 


Jenny shall wear the hood, 
Jocky the sark of God ; 
And the kist fou of whistles, 
That make sic a cleiro, 
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Our pipers braw, 

Shall hae them a’, 

Whate’er come on it, 

Busk up your plaids, my lads, 
Cock up your bonnets. 


March, march, ete. 


From Allan Ramsay’s Tea Table Miscellany, 17243 this is evidently the 
original of Scott’s Blue Bonnets over the Border (q.v.). 


434. Tarry Woo 


ARRY woo, tarry woo, 
‘Tarry woo is ill to spin, 

Card it well, card it well, 
Card it well ere you begin. 
When ’tis carded, rowed, and spun, 
‘Then the work is haflens done ; 
But when woven, dressed, and clean, 
It may be cleading for a queen. 


Sing, my bonny harmless sheep, 
That feed upon the mountains steep, 
Bleating sweetly as you go 

Thro’ the winter’s frost and snow ; 
Hart, and hind, and fallow-deer, 

No be half so useful are : 

Frae kings to him that hads the plow, 
Are all obliged to tarry woo. 


Up, you shepherds, dance and skip, 
O’er the hills and valleys trip, 

Sing up the praise of tarry woo, 
Sing the flocks that bear it too : 
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Harmless creatures without blame, 

That clead the back and cram the wame, 
Keeps us warm and hearty fou ; 

Leese me on the tarry woo. 


How happy is a shepherd’s life, 
Far frae courts and free of strife, 
While the gimmers bleat and bae, 
And the lambkins answer mae : 
No such music to his ear, 

Of thief or fox he has no fear ; 
Sturdy kent, and colly too, 

Will defend the tarry woo, 


He lives content, and envies none ; 
Not even a monarch on his throne, 
Tho, he the royal sceptre sways, 
Has not sweeter holidays. 

Who'd be a king, can only tell, 
When a shepherd sings sae well ; 
Sings sae well, and pays his due, 
With honest heart and tarry woo. 


woo] wool. row’d] rolled. cleading] clothing. hads] holds. cram the wame] 
fill the belly. leese me] please me. gimmer] a two-year-old ewe. kent] a 


From Allan Ramsay’s Tea Table Miscellany, Vol. IV, 1740; the song is still 
in use at sheep-shearings in Cheshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Westmorland. 
McGibbon’s second Collection, 1746, contains the tune. A traditional version, 


noted by R. Vaughan Williams in 1904, appearsin the Yournal of the Folksong 
Society, II, 215. 
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Saint Valentine's Day 


HEN blushes dyed the cheek of Morn, 
And dew-drops glistened on the thorn, 
When sky-larks tuned their carols sweet, 
To hail the god of light and heat, 
Philander from his downy bed 
To fair Lisetta’s chamber sped, 
Crying : ‘ Awake, sweet love of mine, 
I’m come to be thy Valentine.’ 


With music in Clio and Euterpe, 1762, by Dr Arne. 


436. The Lass with the delicate Air 


OUNG MOLLY, who lives at the foot of the hill, 
Whose fame every virgin with envy doth fill, 

Of beauty is blessed with so ample a share, 

Men call her the lass with the delicate air. 


One evening, last May, when I traversed the grove, 
In thoughtless retirement, not dreaming of love, 

I chanced to espy the gay nymph, I declare, 

And really she’d got a most delicate air ! 


‘That moment young Cupid selected a dart, 

And pierced without pity, my innocent heart ; 
From thence how to win the dear maid was my care 
A captive I fell to her delicate air. 


A thousand times o’er I’ve repeated my suit, 
But still the tormenter affects to be mute : 
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Then tell me, you swains, who have conquered the fair, 
How to win the dear lass with the delicate air. 


From the Universal Magazine of August, 1762; set to music by Michael 
Arne, son of the more famous composer; Minstrelsy of England, II, 142. 


ATs Edward, Edward 


HY does your brand sae drap wi’ bluid, 
Edward, Edward? 
Why does your brand sae drap wi’ bluid? 
And why sae sad gang ye, O ?— 
O, I hae killed my hawk sae guid, 
Mither, mither : 
O, I hae killed my hawk sae guid : 
And I had nae mair but he, O.— 


Your hawkis bluid was never sae reid, 
Edward, Edward : 

Your hawkis bluid was never sae reid ; 

My dear son, I tell thee, O.— 

O, I hae killed my reid-roan steed, 
Mither, mither : 

O, I hae killed my reid-roan steed, 

‘That erst was sae fair and free, O.— 


Your steed was auld, and ye hae gat mair, 
Edward, Edward : 
Your steed was auld, and ye hae gat mair, 
Some other dole ye drie, O.— 
O, I hae killed my fadir dear, 
Mither, mither : 
O, I hae killed my fadir dear, 


Alas! and wae is me, O |— 
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And whatten penance will ye do for that, 
Edward, Edward? 

And whatten penance will ye do for that? 

My dear son, now tell to me, O.— 

I'll set my feet in yonder boat, 
Mither, mither, 

I’ll set my feet in yonder boat, 

And I'll fare over the sea, O.— 


And what will ye do wi’ your towers and your ha’, 
Edward, Edward ? 

And what will ye do wi’ your towers and your ha’, 

That were sae fair to see, O >— 

I'll let them still till doun they fa’, 
Mither, mither : 

T’ll let them stand till doun they fa’, 

For here never mair maun I be, O.— 


And what will ye leave to your bairns and your wife, 
Edward, Edward ? 

And what will ye leave to your bairns and your wife, 

When ye gang over the sea, O ?— 

The warldis room, let them beg through life, 
Mither, mither : 

The warldis room, let them beg through life, 

For them never mair will I see, O.— 


And what will ye leave to your ain mither dear, 
Edward, Edward ? 
And what will ye leave to your ain mither dear? 
My dear son, now tell me, O.— 
The curse of Hell frae me shall ye bear, 
Mither, mither : 
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The curse of Hell frae me shall ye bear, 


Sic counsels ye gave to me, O. 
Since Dr Percy printed this old Scottish ballad in the Religues, 1765, it has 
attracted a full measure of attention from musicians. Besides the traditional 
air, and a modern setting by Frederick Corder (J. & W. Chester), there is 


the late song of Schubert, in Herder’s paraphrase—Dein Schwert wie tst’s 
vom Blut (op. 165, No. §) and settings by Lowe and Hugo Wolf. 


438. Last Valentine's Day 


AST Valentine’s day, when bright Phcebus shone clear, 
I had not been hunting for more than a year : 
‘Taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo. 
I mounted black sloven, o’er the road made him bound, 
For I heard the hounds challenge, and horns sweetly sound. 
Taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo. 


* Hallo into covert,’ old Anthony cries, 

No sooner he spoke, but the fox, fir, he ’spies ; 
Taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo. 

This being the signal, he then cracked his whip, 

Taleo was the word, and away we did leap. 
Taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo. 


Then up rides Dick Dawson, who cared not a pin, 

He sprang at the drain, but his horse tumbled in ; 
‘Taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo. 

And as he crept out, why he spie’d the old ren’, 

With his tongue hanging out stealing home to this den, 
Taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo. 


Our hounds and our horses were always as good 
As ever broke covert, or dashed thro’ the wood ; 
‘Taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo. 
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Old Reynard runs hard, but must certainly die, 
* Have at you, old Tony,’ Dick Dawson did cry. 
Taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo. 


The hounds they had run twenty miles now or more, 
Old Anthony fretted, he cursed too, and swore ; 
‘Taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo. 
But Reynard, being spent, soon must give up the ghost, 
Which will heighten our joys when we come to each toast : 
‘Taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo. 


The day’s sport being over the horns we will sound, 
‘To the jolly fox-hunters let echo resound : 
‘Taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo. 
So fill up your glasses, and cheerfully drink, 
‘To the honest true sportsman who never will shrink : 
‘Taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo, taleo. 


From a half-sheet song of 1770; the words are in the Humming-Bird, 1776 , 
with music, in the Vocal Enchantress, 1783 ; Minstrelsy of England, II, 222 
(Augener), 


439. The Lincolnshire Poacher 


HEN I was bound apprentice, 
In famous Lincolnshire, 
Full well I served my master 
For more then seven year, 
Till I took up to poaching, 
As you shall quickly hear ; 
O ’tis my delight on a shining night, 
In the season of the year ! 
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As me and my companions 
Were setting of a snare, 

Twas then we spied the gamekeeper— 
For him we did not care ; 

For we can wrestle and fight, my boys, 
And jump o’er anywhere ; 

O ’tis my delight on a shining night, 
In the season of the year ! 


As me and my companions 
Were setting four or five, 
And taking on ’em up again, 
We caught a hare alive ; 
We took the hare alive, my boys, 
And through the woods did steer ; 
O ’tis my delight on a shining night, 
In the season of the year ! 


I threw him on my shoulder, 
And then we trudged home ; 

We took him to a neighbour’s house, 
And sold him for a crown ; 

We sold him for a crown, my boys, 
But I did not tell you where ; 

O ’tis my delight on a shining night 
In the season of the year ! 


Success to every gentleman 
That lives in Lincolnshire ; 
Success to every poacher 
‘That wants to sell a hare ; 
Bad luck to every gamekeeper, 
That will not sell his deer ; 
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O ’tis my delight on a shining night, 
In the season of the year ! 


This popular ballad has two airs, one for Lincolnshire, the other for Lanca- 
shire ; the date of the ballad is before 1776, according to Dixon’s Songs of 
the Peasantry ; Chappell states that the song was chorussed before George IV 
at Windsor; English Melodies (Dent); Minstrelsy of England, Vol. II 
(Augener) ; The Lancashire Angel, or Sandgate Lass, as the second air is called, 
will be found in Folk Dances and Songs (Weekes). 


440. The Song of Richard and Blondel 


OUR beauty, lady fair, 
None views without delight ; 
But still so cold an air 
No passion can excite : 
Yet this I patient see 
While all are shunned like me. 


No nymph my heart can wound 
If favour she divide, 

And smiles on all around 
Unwilling to decide : 

I’d rather hatred bear 

‘Than love with others share. 


From Burney’s History of Music (II, 237), 1782, where the Proyengal original 
is added. It runs thus: 


“Domna vostra beutas 
Elas bellas faissos 
Els bels oils amoros 
Els gens cors ben taillats 
Don sieu empresenats 
De vostra amor que mi lia.’ 
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441, Song of the Snake 


SNAKE! stay, stay, O snake! that my sister 
) may draw, from the pattern of thy painted 
skin, the fashion and work of a rich 
ribbon ; which I mean to present to my 
mistress : so may thy beauty and thy 
disposition be preferred to all other serpents. 
O, snake ! stay, stay, O snake ! 


A Caribbean song preserved by Montaigne in his Hssays, Bk I, chap. 30 
(de Querlon) ; translated by Ritson in English Songs, 1783. 


Ao. The Red Cross Knight 


; LOW, warder, blow thy sounding horn, 
And thy banner wave on high ; 

For the Christians have fought in the Holy Land, 
And have won the victory.’ 

Loud the warder blew his horn, 
And his banner waved on high ; 

‘ Let the mass be sung, and the bells be rung, 
And the feast eat merrily.’ 


The warder looked from the tower on high, 
As far as he could see : 

“TI see a bold knight, and by his red cross, 
He comes from the east country.’ 

‘Then loud the warder blew his horn, 
And called, till he was hoarse, 

‘I see a bold knight, and on his shield bright 
He beareth a flaming cross.’ 
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Then down the lord of the castle came, 
The Red Cross Knight to meet, 
And when the Red Cross Knight he espied, 
Right loving did him greet. 
‘’'Thou’rt welcome here, dear Red Cross Knight, 
For thy fame’s well known to me, 
And the mass shall be sung, and the bells shall be rung, 
And we'll feast right merrily.’ 


‘Oh, Iam come from the Holy Land, 
Where saints did live and die ; 
Behold the device I bear on my shield, 
The Red Cross Knight am I: 
And we have fought, in the Holy Land, 
And we’ve won the victory, 
For with valiant might did the Christians fight, 
And made the proud Pagans fly.’ 


‘’Thou’rt welcome here, dear Red Cross Knight, 
Come, lay thy armour by ; 
And for the tidings thou dost bring, 
We’ll feast us merrily. 
For all, in my castle shall rejoice, 
‘That we’ve won the victory ; 
And the mass shall be sung, and the bells shall be rung, 
And the feast eat merrily.’ 


Ritson’s English Songs, 1783; set as a glee for three voices by J. W. Callcott 
(No. 70233, Curwen). 


443. Captain Death 


HE muse and the hero together are fired, 
The same noble views have their bosoms inspired ; 
As freedom they love, and for glory contend, 
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The muse o’er the hero still mourns as a friend ; 
And here let the muse her poor tribute bequeath 
To one British hero—’tis brave Captain Death ! 


His ship was the Terrié/e—dreadful to see ! 

His crew were as brave, and as gallant as he ; 

Two hundred, or more, was their good complement, 
And sure, braver fellows to sea never went : 

Each man was determined to spend his last breath 
In fighting for Britain, and brave Captain Death. 


A prize they had taken diminished their force, 

And soon the good prize-ship was lost in her course : 
The French privateer and the Terrié/e met— 

The battle begun—all with horror beset ; 

No heart was dismay’d—each as bold as Macbeth— 
They fought for Old England, and brave Captain Death. 


Fire, thunder, balls, bullets, were seen, heard, and felt ; 

A sight that the heart of Bellona would melt ! 

‘The shrouds were all torn, and the decks filled with blood, 
And scores of dead bodies were thrown in the flood— 
The flood, from the days of old Noah and Seth, 

Ne’er saw such a man as our brave Captain Death. 


At last, the dread bullet winged with his fate, 

Our brave Captain dropped—and soon after his mate— 
Each officer fell, and a carnage was seen, 

That soon died the waves to a crimson from green : 
And Neptune rose up, and he took off his wreath, 

And gave it a T'riton—to crown Captain Death. 


Thus fell the strong Terrié/e, bravely and bold : 
But sixteen survivors the tale can unfold ; 
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The French were the victors—though much to their cost 

For many brave French were with Englishmen lost : 

And thus says old Time : “ from good queen Elizabeth, 

I ne’er saw the fellow of brave Captain Death !” 
From Ritson’s English Songs, 1783. The ballad recounts an adventure of 
1757, when an English privateer, the Terrible, commanded by Captain Death, 
fought the Grand Alexander of S. Malo. It was set by James Oswald. 
Halliwell’s Naval Ballads, 1841, gives the words : Kidson’s Traditional Tunes, 


1891, contains both words and music; Minstrelsy of England, Il, 246 
(Augener). 


444. How stands the Glass around ? 


OW stands the glass around ? 
For shame, ye take no care, my boys, 
How stands the glass around ? 
Let mirth and wine abound. 
The trumpets sound ! 
The colours flying are, my boys, 
To fight, kill, or wound : 
May we still be found 
Content with our hard fare, my boys, 
On the cold ground. 


Why, soldiers, why 
Should we be melancholy, boys, 
Why, soldiers, why ? 
Whose business ’tis to die? 
What! sighing ? fie! 
Damn fear, drink on, be jolly, boys, 
Tis he, you or I: 
Cold, hot, wet, or dry, 
We’re always bound to follow boys, 
And scorn to fly. 
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Tis but in vain, 
(I mean not to upbraid you, boys) 
Tis but in vain 
For soldiers to complain : 
Should next campaign 
Send us to Him that made you, boys, 
We're free from pain ; 
But should we remain, 
A bottle and kind landlady 
Cures all again ! 
General Wolfe, whose name in old copies is always associated with this song, 
is understood to have sung it on the eve of the taking of Quebec, September 
12, 1759. It had been produced at the Haymarket Theatre, London, thirty 
years previously, and may be supposed to have gained some popularity ; it 


occurs in Vocal Music (II, 49), 1775, being reprinted in Ritson’s English 
Songs, 1783 3 a modern reprint is in Minstrelsy of England, I, 172 (Augener). 


aac Moss was a little Man 


OSS was a little man, and a little mare did buy, 
For kicking and for sprawling none her could come nigh ; 
She could trot, she could amble, and could canter here and there, 
But one night she strayed away—so Moss lost his Mare. 


Moss got up next morning to catch her fast asleep, 

And round about the frosty fields so nimbly he did creep. 
Dead in a ditch he found her, and glad to find her there, 
So I'll tell you, by and by, how Moss caught his mare. 


Rise ! stupid, rise! he thus to her did say, 
Arise, you beast, you drowsy beast, get up without delay, 
For I must ride you to the town, so don’t lie sleeping there 
He put the halter round her neck—so Moss caught his mare. 
From Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes of England ; set by E. Duncan, 
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446. The Swallow, the Swallow is here 


HE swallow, the swallow is here, 
With his back so black and his breast so white, 

He brings on the pride of the year, 
With the gay months of love, and the days of delight. 
Come, bring out your good humming stuff ; 
Of the nice tit-bits let the Swallow partake 
And a slice of the right Boedromion cake. 
So give, and give quickly, 
Or we'll pull down the door from its hinges ; 
Or we’ll steal young madam away. 
But see, we’re a merry boys’ party, 
And the swallow, the swallow is here ! 


From Isaac d’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, 1791, where it is given as a 
Greek traditional song collected by Athencus, and neatly rendered into 
English by one of d’Israeli’s literary friends; these songs, he says, resemble 
those of our own ancient mummers who, to this day, in honour of Bishop 
Blaize, the Saint of Wool-combers, go about chanting on the eve of their 
holidays. 


447. Early one Morning 


ARLY one morning, just as the sun was rising, 
I heard a maid sing in the valley below : 
“Oh, don’t deceive me ! Oh, never leave me ! 
How could you use a poor maiden so ?’ 


‘Remember the vows you made to your Mary, 
Remember the bower where you vowed to be true ; 
Oh, don’t deceive me! Oh, never leave me! 
How could you use a poor maiden so ? 
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Oh, gay is the garland, and fresh are the roses 

I’ve culled from the garden to bind on your brow ; 
Oh, don’t deceive me! Oh, never leave me ! 
How could you use a poor maiden so? 


Thus sang the poor maid, her sorrows bewailing, 
Thus sang the poor maiden in the valley below ; 
Oh, don’t deceive me! Oh, never leave me ! 
How could you use a poor maiden so ?’ 


A traditional song, given in Moore’s Popular National Airs, 1828 ; reprinted 
in Chappell’s Ancient English Melodies, 1838; Hullah’s Song Book, p. 88 
(Macmillan) ; Minstrelsy of England, 1, 150 (Augener); English Melodies, 
p. 171 (Dent) ; arranged as a four-part song by Thomas F. Dunhill (Novello). 
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The pretty Ploughboy 


S I was a-walking 

One morning in Spring, 
I heard a pretty ploughboy, 
And so sweetly he did sing : 
And as he was a-singing O 
‘These words I heard him say : 
‘’There’s no life like the ploughboy’s 
In the sweet month of May.’ 


There’s the lark in the morning 
She will rise up from her nest, 

And she’ll mount the white air 
With the dew on all her breast, 
And with this pretty ploughboy O, 
She’ll whistle and she’ll sain 

And at night she’ll return 

To her nest back again. 


A traditional Yorkshire song ; both verse and melody are quoted in Kidson’s 
Traditional Tunes, 1894 (Taphouse). sain] sing. 
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Furry-Day Song 


OBIN HOOD and little John, 
They both are gone to fare, O, 
And we will to the greenwood go 
‘To see what they do there, O ; 
And for to chase the buck and doe, 
‘To chase the buck and doe, O, 
And for to chase the buck and doe, 
With Ha/an To, sing merry, O ! 


We were up as soon as day 
‘To fetch the summer home, O, 
‘The summer is a-coming on 
And winter is a-gone, O: 
With Ha/an To, sing merry, O! 


Those Frenchmen that made such a boast. 
They shall eat the grey-goose feather, O, 
And we will eat up all the roast, 
In every land where’er we go, 

Sing Ha/an To, and merry, O. 


Saint George next shall be our song, 
Saint George he was a knight, O, 
Of all the kings in Christendom 
King Georgy is the right, O. 

Sing Ha/an To, and Georgy, O! 


Bless aunt Mary with power and might, 
God send us peace in merry England, 
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Pray send us peace both day and night, 
For ever more in merry England. 
With Ha/an To, sing merry, O! 
From Chappell’s Ancient Melodies (p. 155), 1839; the song is understood 


to be of Cornish origin ; Story of the Carol, p. 128 (Walter Scott) ; Muinstrelsy 
of England, II, 50 (Augener). 


Halan To| a mass of May flowers, mounted on a pole and carried on the 
shoulder. 


450. The Cheshire Cheese 
CHESHIRE man sailed unto Spain 


In quest of merchandise. 
When he arrived from the main 
A Spaniard him espies, 


Who said : ‘ You English rogue, look here, 
What fruits and spices fine 

Our land produces twice a year, 

Thou hast not such in thine !’ 


‘The Cheshire man ran to his hold, 

And fetched a Cheshire cheese ; 

And said: * Look here, you dog, behold, 
We have such fruits as these. 


Your fruits mature but twice a year, 
As you yourself did say ; 

But such as I you offer here, 

Our land gives twice a day.’ 


‘The Spaniard in a fury flew, 
His rapier took in hand ; 
‘The Cheshire man kicked up his heels 


With ‘ Sir, at your command !’ 
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So never let a Spaniard boast 

While Cheshire men abound, 

Lest they should teach him to his cost 
‘To dance a Cheshire round. 


A traditional song which was printed in Edward Jones’s Popular Cheshire 
Melodies, 1798 ; Minstrelsy of England, I1, 43 (Augener). 


AS The Ship 0’ the Fiend 


. H ! where hae ye been my lang-lost lover, 
‘This seven lang years and mair?’ 
‘Oh! [Pm come again to seek your love, 
An’ the vows ye did swear.’ 


‘ Now haud your tongue o’ my love and vows, 
For they can breed but strife ; 

Now haud your tongue o’ my former vows, 
For I am anither man’s wife.’ 


‘Oh! fause are the vows 0’ womankind, 
But fair is their fause bodie ; 

I would never hae trodden on Irish ground, 
Were it no for the love o’ thee.’ 


‘Ye may leave your husband to himsel’, 
And your little son also, 

And sail wi’ me across the sea, 
Sae fair the wind doth blow. 


‘ See ye not yon seven pretty ships— 
The eighth brought me to land— 

Wi’ merchandise, and mariners, 
And music on every hand ? 
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‘’There’s mantles warm to wrap my love, 
O’ the silk and soft velvet, 

And rich attires to deck her head, 
And costly shoon for her feet.’ 


She has drawn the slippers on her feet, 
Weel wrought wi’ threads of gold, 

And he’s wrapt her round wi’ the soft velvet 
‘To haud her frae the cold. 


‘O, how do you like the ship ?’ he said, 
‘ Or how do you like the sea ? 

And how do you like the bold mariners 
‘That wait upon thee and me?’ 


‘ O, weel like I the ship ’, she said, 
‘ And weel like I the sea : 
But where are a’ your mariners ? 
I see nane but thee and me.’ 


They hadna sailed a league, a league, 
A league, but barely three, 

When eerie grew the lift above 
And gurly grew the sea, 


She hadna sailed a league, a league, 
A league, but barely three, 

When she espied his cloven hoof, 
And wept right bitterlie. 


‘O what hills are yon, yon pleasant hills 
That the sun shines sweetly on ?’” 

‘Oh, yon are the hills 0’ heaven’, he said, . 
* Where you will never win.’ 
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“Oh, what na mountain is yon ?’ she said, 
* Sae drearie wi, frost and snow?’ 

‘Oh, yon is the mountain o’ hell’, he cried, 
‘Where you and I maun go.’ 


‘The clouds grew black and the wind grew loud, 
And the levin filled her e’e, 

And waesome wailed the snaw-white sprites 
Out o’er the roaring sea. 


He strac’t the mainmast wi’ his hand, 
‘The foremast wi’ his knee, 
He split the gallant ship in twain, 
And sank her in the sea. 
There is a traditional air to this ballad; Hamish MacCunn made it the 


subject of an orchestral ballad, which was produced at the Crystal Palace, 
in 1888. 


452. He swore he’d drink Old England dry 


RINK round, brave boys, and never give o’er, 
Drink round, brave boys, as I’ve said before : 
Old Boney he has sent to us a fresh reply, 
And swears that he will come and drink Old England dry. 
Dry, dry, dry, boys, dry, 
He swears he’ll come and drink Old England dry, dry, dry. 


Oftentimes, oftentimes old Boney he has said, 

If England would receive him—no taxes need be paid : 
We’d rather not believe him, for fear that he should lie, 
Should play the knave and come and drink Old England dry. 
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Twas Collingwood of gallant renown, 

Swore he’d fight for his king, his country, and the crown : 
For his crown, king, and country—he would fight until he die. 
Before that they should come and drink Old England dry. 


Dry, dry, . 


If we meet his ships all on the high sea, 

‘Ten thousand to one that we shall not agree : 

Our cannons they shall rattle, and the bullets they shall fly, 
Before that he shall come and drink Old England dry. 


Dry, dry, . 


A traditional Sussex song; Minstrelsy of England, 11, 159 (Augener). 


aa oe The Laird o Cockpen 


HE laird 0’ Cockpen he’s proud and he’s great, 
His mind is ta’en up by the things of the state : 
He wanted a wife his braw house to keep, 
But favour wi’ wooin, was fashious to seek. 


Doun by the dyke-side a lady did dwell, 

At his table-head he thought she’d look well ; 
M‘Clish’s ae daughter o’ Claverse-ha’ Lee, 

A pennyless lass wi’ a lang pedigree. 


His wig was weel pouther’s, as guid as when new 
His waistcoat was white, his coat it was blue ; | 
He put ona ring, a sword, and cock’d hat— 
And what could refuse the Laird wi’ a’ that ? 
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He took the gray mare, and rade cannilieE— 
And rapp’d at the yett 0’ Claverse-ha’ Lee ; 

“ Gae tell Mistress Jean to come speedily ben : 
She’s wanted to speak wi’ the Laird 0’ Cockpen.’ 


Mistress Jean she was makin’ the elder-flower wine ; 
‘And what brings the Laird at sic a like time ?’ 

She put aff her apron, and on her silk gown, 

Her mutch wi’ red ribbons, and gaed awa down. 


And when she cam ben, he boued fu’ low ; 
And what was his errand he soon let her know, 
Amaz’d was the Laird, when the lady said, Na, 
And wi’ a laigh curtsie she turned awa. 


Dumfounder’d he was, but nae sigh did he gie ; 
He mounted his mare, and rade cannilie ; 

And aften he thought, as he gaed through the glen, 
* She’s daft to refuse the Laird 0’ Cockpen.’ 


And now that the Laird his exit had made, 
Mistress Jean she reflected on what she had said : 
‘Oh! for ane I’ll get better, for waur I'll get ten— 
I was daft to refuse the Laird 0’ Cockpen.’ 


The neist time the Laird and the lady were seen, 
‘They were gaun arm-in-arm to the kirk on the green ; 
Now she sits in the ha’ like a weel-tappit hen, 

But nae chickens as yet hae appear’d at Cockpen 


From Davidson’s Universal Melodist, 1847, where it is set to a traditional 
Scottish air; newer settings include one for baritone voice, by Sir Hubert 
Parry (Novello), and another for male voices, by Granville Bantock (Novello). 
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MATTHEW BIRKHEAD 
fi. 1700 
The Entered Apprentices’ Song 


(eo let us prepare, 
We brothers that are 
Assembled on merry occasion ; 
Let’s drink, laugh, and sing, 
Our wine has a spring, 
Here’s a health to an Accepted Mason. 


The world is in pain 
Our secrets to gain, 

And still let them wonder and gaze on ; 
Till they’re shown the light, 
‘They’ll ne’er know the right 

Word or sign of an Accepted Mason. 


Tis this and ’tis that, 
‘They cannot tell what, 
Why so many great men of the nation, 
Should aprons put on, 
‘To make themselves one 
With a free and an Accepted Mason. 


Great kings, dukes, and lords, 
Have laid by their swords, 
Our mystery to put a good grace on, 
And ne’er been ashamed, 
‘To hear themselves named 
With a free and an Accepted Mason. 


Antiquity’s pride 
We have on our side, 
And it maketh men just in their station ; 
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There’s nought but what’s good, 
To be understood 
By a free and an Accepted Mason. 


We’re true and sincere, 
And just to the Fair ; 
They’ll trust us on every occasion : 
No mortal can more 
The ladies adore, 
Than a free and an Accepted Mason. 


Then join hand in hand, 
By each brother firm stand, 
Let’s be merry and put a bright face on : 
What mortal can boast 
So noble a toast, 
As a free and an Accepted Mason ? 


Chorus : No mortal can boast 
So noble a toast, 
As a free and an Accepted Mason. 
From a volume of half-sheet songs, c. 1700, in the British Museum. There 
is a version of the song in Pulls to purge Melancholy (230), 1719. Another 


copy is in Watt’s Musical Miscellany, 1730; Minstrelsy of England, Il, 179 
(Augener). 


WILLIAM MONLAS 


455. When the bright God of Day 
HEN the bright god of day 


Drove westward his ray, 
And the evening was charming and clear, 
The swallows amain 
Nimbly skim o’er the plain, 
And our shadows like giants appear. 
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In a jessamine bower, 
When the bean was in flower, 
And Zephyrs breathed odours around, 
Loved Celia was set, 
With her song and spinet, 
And she charmed all the grove with the sound. 


‘ Rosy bowers,’ she sung, 
While the harmony rung, 
And the birds they all fluttering arrive ; 
The industrious bees, 
From the flowers and trees, 
Gently hum with their sweets to their hive. 3 


The gay god of love, 
As he flew o’er the grove, 
By Zephyrs conducted along ; 
As she touched on the strings, 
He beat time with his wings, 
And Echo repeated the song. 


O you mortals! beware 
How you venture too near, 
Love doubly is arméd to wound : 
Your fate you can’t shun, 
For you’re surely undone, 
If you rashly approach near the sound. 


From a ballad sheet in the Halliwell Collecgjon, Chetham Library (No. 1820) ; 
set by Charles Young and others; Minstrelsy of England, 11, 14 (Augener). 
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JAMES THOMSON 
1700-48 


456. Rule, Britannia 


HEN Britain first, at Heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the azure main ; 
Arose from out the azure main 
‘This was the Charter, the Charter of the Land, 
And guardian angels sung the strain ; 


Rule Britannia, Britannia rule the waves, 
For Britons never will be slaves. 


‘The nations not so blessed as thee, 
Must, in their turns, to tyrants fall ; 
Must, in their turns, to tyrants fall ; 

Whilst thou shalt flourish, shalt flourish great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all. 


Rule, Britannia... 


Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 
we More dreadful from each foreign stroke ; 
More dreadful from each foreign stroke ; 
As the loud blast that tears the skies, 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 


Rule, Britannia .. . 


Thee haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame ; 

All their attempts to bend thee down ; 
All their attempts to bend thee down ; 
Will but arouse, arouse thy generous flame, 
And work their woe, and thy renown. 


Rule, Britannia ... 
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To thee belongs the rural reign, 

Thy cities shall with commerce shine 
Thy cities shall with commerce shine ; 
All thine shall be, shall be the subject main, 

And every shore it circles, thine. 


| 


Rule, Britannia .. . 


The Muses, still with freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coast repair ; 
Shall to thy happy coast repair ; 
Blessed Isle ! with beauties, with matchless beauties crowned, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair. 
Rule Britannia, Britannia rule the waves, 
For Britons never will be slaves. 


From the masque of Alfred, with Dr Arne’s music, in 1742; the song was 
so successful that Arne brought out the whole work as Rule Britannia five 
years later; Southey declared that this the political hymn would last as long 
as England’s power; Wagner saw in Arne’s music, or the first eight notes 
of it, the whole English character ; Minstrelsy of England, I, 130 (Augener) ; 
arranged for chorus and orchestra by Bantock (J. & W. Chester). 


HENRY FIELDING 
707-54 
457. The Dusky Night rides down the sky 
HE dusky night rides down the sky, 

And ushers in the morn ; 

The hounds all join in glorious cry, 
‘The huntsman winds his horn : 
Then a-hunting we will go. 


‘The wife around her husband throws 
Her arms, and begs him stay ; 
‘ My dear, it rains, it hails, it snows ; 
You will not hunt to-day ?’ 
But a-hunting we will go. 
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A brushing fox in yonder wood, 
Secure to find we seek ; 
For why, I carried, sound and good, 
A cartload there last week : 
And a-hunting we will go. 


Away he goes, he flies the rout, 
Their steeds all spur and switch ; 
Some are thrown in, and some thrown out, 
And some thrown in the ditch : 
But a-hunting we will go. 


At length his strength to faintness worn, 
Poor Reynard ceases flight ; 
Then, hungry, homeward we return, 
To feast away the night : 
‘Then a-drinking we do go. 
From Fielding’s Don Quixote in England, 1734; originally sung to the air 


A-begging we will go ; Minstrelsy of England, I, 40 (Augener) ; Hullah’s Song 
Book (Macmillan) ; Songs of England (Boosey). 


SIR CHARLES HANBURY WILLIAMS 
1708-59 
458. Come, Chloe, and give me sweet kisses 


OME, Chloe, and give me sweet kisses, 
For sweeter sure gir] never gave : 

But why, in the midst of my blisses, 

Do you ask me how many I’d have ? 
I’m not to be stinted in pleasure, 

Then prithee, my charmer, be kind : 
For whilst I love thee above measure, 

To numbers I’ll ne’er be confined, 
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Count the bees that on Hybla are playing, 
Count the flowers that enamel its fields, 
Count the flocks that on Tempe are straying, 

Or the grain that rich Sicily yields ; 
Go number the stars in the heaven, 
Count how many sands on the shore : 
When so many kisses you’ve given . 
I still shall be craving for more. | 


To a heart full of love let me hold thee, 
To a heart which, dear Chloe, is thine : 

With my arms I’ll for ever enfold thee, 
And twist round thy neck like a vine. 

What joy can be greater than this is? 
My life on thy lips shall be spent : 

But the wretch that can number his kisses 
With few will be ever content. 

An adaptation from Martial; Ritson’s English Songs, 1783. 


JOHN DALTON 
1709-63 
459. By the gaily-circling Glass 
Y the gaily-circling glass 
We can see how minutes pass ; 
By the hollow cask, are told 
How the waning night grows old. 


Soon, too soon, the busy day, 
Drives us from our sport away : 
What have we with day to do ? 
Sons of care ’twas made for you ! 


Introduced by Dr Dalton into his stage adaptation of Milton’s Comus, 1738 ; 
set by Dr Arne, Hullah’s English Songs, p. 50 (Augener) ; Carols and Songs 
(Augener). 
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460. By dimpled Brook 


Y dimpled brook, and fountain brim, 
The wood-nymphs, decked with daisies trim, 
Their merry wakes and pastimes keep : 
What has night to do with sleep? 


Night has other joys in store : 

Skies with jewels studded o’er, 
Tuneful voices, twinkling feet, 

The cheering cup, and converse sweet. 


Introduced in Dalton’s adaptation of Comus, set by Dr Arne, Hullah’ 
English Songs, p. 48 (Augener) ; Minstrelsy of England, p. 158 (Augener). 


461. Nor on Beds of fading Flowers 


OR on beds of fading flowers, 
Shedding soon their gaudy pride, 
Nor with swains in syren bowers, 
Will true pleasure long reside : 
On awful virtue’s hill sublime 
Enthroned sits th’ immortal fair ; 
Who wins her height must patient climb : 
The steps are peril, toil, and care : 
So, from the first, did Jove ordain 
Eternal bliss for transient pain. 


From Comus ; set by Dr Arne; a good modern edition 1s that of G. E. P. 
Arkwright, in Six Songs, No. 12230 (Joseph Williams). 
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1709-84 
462. Philips! whose Touch harmonious 


HILIPS! whose touch harmonious could remove 
The pangs of guilty power and hapless love, 
Rest here ! distressed by poverty no more ; 
Here find the calm thou gavest so oft before : 
Sleep, undisturbed within this peaceful shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with a note like thine. 


Written on Claudius Philips, an excellent musician, at Bridgenorth, Salop ; 
the author decided that only Latin could adequately express such a theme, 


yet he gave vent in his own tongue to one of the most touching of epitaphs. 
From The Festoon, Bk VI. 


ROBERT GOULD 
d. 1709 
463. Celia has a thousand Charms 


ELIA has a thousand charms, 
Tis heaven to lie within her arms ; 
While I stand gazing on her face, 
Some new and some resistless grace 
Fills with fresh magic all the place. 


But while the nymph I thus adore, 

I should my wretched fate deplore ; 
For oh! Myrtillo, have a care, 

Her sweetness is above compare— 
But then she’s false, as well as fair. 


From The Rival Sisters, 1695 ; Orpheus Britannicus, 1698, contains the song. 


A modern copy is in Six songs from Orpheus Britannicus, edited by G. E. P. 
Arkwright (Joseph Williams). 
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1710-78 
464. Water parted 


ATER, parted from the sea, 
May increase the river’s tide, 
‘To the bubbling fount may flee, 
Or through fertile valleys glide. 


‘Though in search of lost repose, 
Through the land ’tis free to roam, 
Still it murmurs as it flows, 
Till it reach its native home. 


From the opera Artaxerxes, the libretto of which Arne constructed from 
Metastasio ; Hullah’s English Songs, p. 37 (Augener). 


THOMAS GRAY 
1716-71 


465. On a Favourite Cat, Drowned 
in a Tub of Gold Fishes 


i WAS on a lofty vase’s side, 
Where China’s gayest art had dyed 
‘The azure flowers that blow, 
Demurest of the tabby kind 
The pensive Selima reclined, 
Gazed on the lake below. 


Her conscious tail her joy declared ; 

The fair round face, the snowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 

Her coat, that with the tortoise vies, 

Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes— 
She saw; and purr’d applause. 
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Still had she gazed ; but ’midst the tide 

Two angel forms were seen to glide, 
The Genii of the stream ; 

Their scaly armour’s ‘Tyrian hue 

Through richest purple, to the view 
Betrayed a golden gleam. 


The hapless Nymph with wonder saw : 
A whisker first, and then a claw, 
With many an ardent wish 
She stretched, in vain, to reach the prize— 
What female heart can gold despise ? 
What cat’s averse to fish ? 


Presumptuous Maid! with looks intent 

Again she stretched, again she bent, 
Nor knew the gulf between. 

(Malignant Fate sat by and smiled.) 

The slippery verge her feet beguiled, 
She tumbled headlong in! 


Eight times emerging from the flood, 

She mewed to every watery god, 
Some speedy aid to send. 

No Dolphin came, no Nereid stirred, 

Nor cruel Tom nor Susan heard— 
A favourite has no friend ! 


From hence, ye Beauties, undeceived, 
Know, one false step is ne’er retrieved, 
And be with caution bold : 
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Not all that tempts your wandering eyes 
And heedless hearts, is lawful prize, 
Nor all that glisters, gold ! 


Set as a two-part chorus for female voices by E. Duncan (Joseph Williams). 


466. Now the golden Morn aloft 


OW the golden Morn aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangled wing, 
With vermeil cheek and whisper soft, 
She woos the tardy Spring ; 

‘Till April starts, and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground, 
And lightly o’er the living scene 
Scatters his freshest, tenderest green. 


New-born flocks, in rustic dance, 
Frisking ply their feeble feet ; 
Forgetful of their wintry trance 
The birds his presence greet : 
But chief the skylark warbles high 
His trembling thrilling ecstasy ; 
And lessening from the dazzled sight, 
Melts into air and liquid light. 


Yesterday the sullen year 

Saw the snowy whirlwind fly ; 
Mute was the music of the air, 

‘The herd stood drooping by : 
Their raptures now that wildly flow 
No yesterday nor morrow know ; 
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”Tis Man alone that joy descries 
With forward and reverted eyes. 


Smiles on past misfortune’s brow 

Soft reflection’s hand can trace, 
And o’er the cheek of sorrow throw 

A melancholy grace ; 
While hope prolongs our happier hour, 
Or deepest shades, that dimly lour 
And blacken round our weary way, 
Gilds with a gleam of distant day. 


Still, where rosy pleasure leads, 
See a kindred grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that misery treads 
Approaching comfort view : 
‘The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe, 
And blended form, with artful strife, 
‘The strength and harmony of life. 


See the wretch that long has tossed 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again : 
‘The meanest floweret of the vale 
The simplest note that swells the gale 
‘The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise. 


Set as a part-song by John E. West, Part-Song Book, No. 1045 (Novello). 


DAVID GARRICK 
1717-79 
467. Let the gay ones and great 


ET the gay ones and great 
Make the most of their fate, 
From pleasure to pleasure they run; 
Well, who cares a jot? 
Tenvy them not, 
While I have my dog and my gun. 


For exercise, air, 
To the fields I repair, 
With spirits unclouded and light ; 
The blisses I find, 
No stings leave behind, 
But health and diversion unite. 
Set to an air by Dr Arne; Minstrelsy of England, I, 37 (Augener). 


468, Hearts of Oak 


OME, cheer up, my lads, ’tis to glory we steer, 
To add something new to this wonderful year, 

To honour we call you, not press you like slaves, 
For who are so free as the sons of the waves? 

Hearts of oak are our ships, 

Jolly ‘T'ars are our men, 

We always are ready : 

Steady, boys, steady : 
We'll fight and we’ll conquer again and again. 


We ne’er see our foes but we wish them to stay ; 
They never see us but they wish us away ; 
If they run, why, we follow, or run them ashore, 
For if they won’t fight us we cannot do more. 
Hearts of oak... 
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They swear they’ll invade us, these terrible foes ! 

They frighten our women, our children and beaux ; 

But should their flat bottoms in darkness get o’er, 

Still Britons they’ll find to receive them on shore. 
Hearts of oak... 


We'll still make them fear and we’ll still make them flee, 
And drub them on shore as we’ve’drubbed them at sea ; 
Then cheer up, my lads, with one heart let us sing, 
Our soldiers, our sailors, our statesmen, our King: 


Heart of Oak ... 


Garrick sings the wonderful year 1759, celebrating Minden, Quiberon Bay, 
and the siege of Quebec. ‘The song appeared in Harlequin’s Invasion, a 
Christmas Gambol, being ‘sung by Mr Champness’; Dr William Boyce 
(1710-1779) composed the air; English Melodies, p. 174 (Dent). 


FRANCIS FAWKES 


1720-77 
469. When I drain the rosy Bowl 


HEN I drain the rosy bowl, 
Joy exhilarates my soul ; 
To the nine I raise my song, 
Ever fair and ever young. 


When full cups my care expel ; 
Sober counsels, then farewell : 

Let the winds that murmur sweep 
All my sorrows to the deep. 


When I drink dull time away, 
Jolly Bacchus, ever gay, 

Leads me to delightful bowers, 
Full of fragrance, full of flowers. 
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When I quaff the sparkling wine, 
And my locks with roses twine ; 
Then I praise life’s rural scene, 
Sweet, sequestered, and serene. 


When I sink the bowl profound, 
Richest fragrance flowing round, 
And some lovely nymph detain, 
Venus then inspires the strain. 


When from goblets deep and wide 
I exhaust the generous tide, 

All my soul unbends—I play 
Gamesome with the young and gay. 


When the foaming bowl I drain, 
Real blessings are my gain ; 
Blessings which my own I call, 
Death is common to us all. 


This is a translation of Anacreon’s Ode L; Ritson’s English Songs, 1783, 
gives Joseph Baildon’s music ; Munstrelsy of England, 1, 28 (Augener). 


Dear Tom, this brown Fug 


EAR Tom, this brown jug that now foams with mild ale, 
(In which I will drink to sweet Nan of the vale) 
Was once Toby Fillpot, a thirsty old soul 
As e’er drank a bottle, or fathomed a bow] ; 
In boosing about twas his praise to excel, 
And among jolly topers he bore off the bell. 
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It chanced, as in dog-days he sat at his ease, 

In his flower-woven arbour, as gay as you please, 
With a friend and a pipe, puffing sorrows away, 
And with honest old stingo was soaking his clay, 
His breath-doors of life on a sudden were shut, 
And he died full as big as a Dorchester butt. 


His body when long in the ground it had lain, 

And time into clay had resolved it again, 

A potter found out in its covert so snug, 

And with part of fat Toby he formed this brown jug ; 
Now sacred to friendship, and mirth, and mild ale ; 
So here’s to my lovely sweet Nan of the Vale. 


Ritson’s Luglish Songs, 1783 ; also appeared in John O’Keefe’s opera The Poor 
Soldier ; Standard Songs, No. 62 (Joseph Williams). 
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1721-59 
How sleep the Brave 


OW sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
‘Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their ‘clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 

‘To dwell, a weeping hermit, there ! 


There are glees by B. Cooke and F. Hutcheson written to this verse. The 
Musical Times, No. 156 (Novello), contains the first named. 
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TOBIAS GEORGE SMOLLETT 
1721-77 
7h Pole Balance a Straw 


OME ye brave British lads who have courage to fight, 
Hark, old England invites you her wrongs to set right ; 
Adieu to our sweethearts, adieu to our wives, 
Old England we love, and love more than our lives. 
Like the Romans of old at the trumpet’s alarms, 
Quit the loom and the plough, and for freedom take arms. 


In the cause of our country our blades we will draw, 
And rush rapid to conquest, hey balance a straw. 


Our horses are fleet and our hearts they are tight, 
‘The French shall experience our conduct and might ; 
Our Monarch, God bless him ! beholds with surprise, 
How quick we dismount, and how nimble we rise. 
With our helmet, our pistols, our carbine and sword, 
We'll assert ourselves Britons, Revenge is the word. 


In the cause, etc. 


In our caps we stick oak-leaves, a signal to show 

That nothing we love like a brush with the foe. 

We’re active ourselves, and so nimble our tits, 

We will scare the French squadrons quite out of their wits. 
We will sweep from the land, we will drive from the sea, 
The foe who on England sets foot—that will we. 


In the cause, etc. 


Us sons of true courage the world will proclaim, 
Our deeds shall shine bright in the annals of fame ; 
Old England for Englishmen—no, not one inch 
We’ll yield to the invader, nor from him will flinch, 
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Hurrah to the King! we’ll pursue the good cause, 
Of protecting our country, religion, and laws. 


In the cause, etc. 


From Smollett’s Reprisal, 1757, which first popularized this song. The 
Universal Magazine, 1761, contained both words and music ; Baring Gould’s 
English Minstrelsie (Jack). 


JOHN BURGOYNE 
1722-92 


478. The dashing white Sergeant 


F I had a beau, 
For a soldier who'd go, 
Do you think I’d say no? 
No, no, not I! 
When his red coat I saw. | 
Not a tear would it draw, ~ 
But I’d give him éclat 
For his bravery ! 
If an army of Amazons e’er came in play, 
As a dashing white sergeant, I’d march away ! 


Chie hte Be eee 


When my soldier was gone, 
Do you think I'd take on, 
Or sit moping forlorn ? 
IN@; inte, MOE TE so al 
His fame my concern, 
How my bosom would burn, 
When I saw him return 
Crowned with victory ! 
If an army of Amazons e’er came in play, 
As a dashing white sergeant, I’d march away ! 


Sir Henry Bishop set General Burgoyne’s verse to music in 1826; Songs of 
Sir Henry Bishop (Novello). ; 
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1726-1814 


474. Valentine's Day 


RIMFUL of anger, not of love, 
‘The champion sends his foe a glove ; 
But I that have a double share 
Of the softer passion, send a pair. 
Nor think it, dearest Delia, cruel, 
That I invite you to a duel. 
- Ready to meet you face to face, 
At any time, in any place : 
Nor shall I leave you in the lurch, 
Though you should dare to fix the church. 
‘There come equipped with all your charms, 
A ring and licence are my arms. 
I will the unequal contest try, 
, Resolved to fight, though sure to die. 


From The Festoon, Bk III, where the title is To @ young lady with a pair of 
gloves, on Valentine's Day. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
1728-74 


475. When lovely Woman stoops to Folly 


HEN lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy ? 
What art can wash her tears away ? 


The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from ev’ry eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom, is—to die. 
From The Vicar of Wakefield ; Ritson’s English Songs, 1783. 
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This song first appeared in a Collection of Miscellanies published under the 
name of Anna Williams (1706-83), a blind poetess, whose budget of songs 
was generously increased by Dr Johnson, Mrs Thrale, Percy, Goldsmith, and ~ 
others; in his English Songs, 1783, Ritson states that the original air was 
already obsolete ; a later tune by Henry West is given in Davidson’s Universal 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


The Rose 


HILD of summer, lovely rose, 
In thee what blushing beauty glows ; 
But, ere to-morrow’s setting sun, 
Thy beauty fades, thy form is gone : 
Yet though no grace thy buds retain, 
Thy pleasing odours still remain. 


Maiden’s smile, like thine, sweet flower, 
Shall bloom and wither in an hour ; 

But mental fragrance still shall last, 

When youth and youthful charms are past 
Ye fair, betimes the moral prize, 

Tis lasting beauty to be wise ! 


Melodist (II, 274), 1848; set also by E. Duncan. 
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Loss of the Royal George 


OLL for the Brave ! 

‘The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave 
Fast by their native shore ! 


Eight hundred of the brave 
Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel 
And laid her on her side. 
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A land-breeze shook the shrouds 
And she was overset ; 

Down went the Roya/ George, 
With all her crew complete. 


Toll for the brave ! 

Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought, 
His work of glory done. 


It was not in the battle ; 
No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak, 
She ran upon no rock. 


His sword was in its sheath, 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 


Weigh the vessel up 

Once dreaded by our foes ! 
And mingle with our cup 
‘The tear that England owes. 


Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again 

Full charged with England’s thunder, 
And plough the distant main 


But Kempenfelt is gone, 

His victories are o’er ; 

And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more. 


Cowper’s ballad commemorates an event of 1782 when, on the morning of 
August 29, the Royal George, a vessel of 108 guns, heeled over in Portsmouth 
harbour while being careened, and almost a thousand men were lost. 
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The fFackdaw 
HERE isa bird, who by his coat, 


And by the hoarseness of his note, 


Might be supposed a crow ; 
A great frequenter of the church. 
Where bishop-like he finds a perch, 
And dormitory too. 


Above the steeple shines a plate, 
‘That turns and turns, to indicate 
From what point blows the weather : 
Look up—your brains begin to swim, 
Tis in the clouds—that pleases him, 
He chooses it the rather. 


Fond of the speculative height, 
Thither he wings his airy flight, 
And thence securely sees 
The bustle and the rareeshow 
That occupy mankind below, 


Secure and at his ease. 


You think, no doubt, he sits and muses 
On future broken bones and bruises, 
If he should chance to fall. 
No; not a single thought like that 
Employs his philosophic pate, 
Or troubles it at all. 


He sees that this great roundabout 
The world, with all its motley rout, 
Church, army, physic, law, 
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Its customs, and its business, 
Is no concern at all of his, 
And says—what says he ?—caw ! 


Thrice happy bird! I too have seen 
Much of the vanities of men ; 

And, sick of having seen ’em, 
Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
For such a pair of wings as thine, 

And such a head between ’em. 


ROBERT CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM 
OF GARTMORE 


Lf doughty Deeds 


F doughty deeds my lady please, 
Right soon I’]l mount my steed ; 
And strong his arm, and fast his seat, 
‘That bears frae me the meed. 
I'll wear thy colours in my cap, 
Thy picture in my heart ; 
And he that bends not to thine eye 
Shall rue it to his smart ! 
‘Then tell me how to woo thee, Love ; 
O tell me how to woo thee ! 
For thy dear sake, nae care I’ll take 
Tho’ ne’er another trow me. 


If gay attire delight thine eye 
Pll dight me in array ; 

I'll tend thy chamber door all night, 
And squire thee all the day. 
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If sweetest sounds can win thine ear, 
‘These sounds I’ll strive to catch ; 
Thy voice [’ll steal to woo thysel’, 
‘That voice that nane can match. 
‘Then tell me how to woo thee, Love .. . 


But if fond love thy heart can gain, 
I never broke a vow; 
Nae maiden lays her skaith to me, 
I never loved but you. 
For you alone I ride the ring, 
For you I wear the blue ; 
For you alone I strive to sing, 
O tell me how to woo! 
Then tell me how to woo thee, Love ; 
O tell me how to woo thee ! 
For thy dear sake, nae care I’ll take, 
‘Tho’ ne’er another trow me. 


From Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 1802; W. Horsley’s setting 
for four voices is one of the earliest ; set as a song by Sir A. Sullivan in 1866 
(Chappell) ; also by Vincent Wallace ; and for four male voices, by G. F.Cobb 
and for mixed voices by C. M. Williams (Novello) ; it is also sung to a tra- 
ditional Welsh air ; see Moffat’s Songs of all Nations (Bayley and Ferguson). 


CHARLES DIBDIN 


1745-1814 
480. Blow high, blow low 


LOW high, blow low, let tempests tear, 

‘The main-mast by the board 

My heart with thoughts of thee, my dear, 
And love well stored, 
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Shall brave all dangers, scorn all fear,— 
‘The roaring winds, the raging sea, 

In hopes once more to be on shore 
Safe moored with thee. 


Aloft, while mountains high we go, 
The whistling winds that scud along, 

And the surge roaring from below, 

Shall my signal be, to think on thee, 
And this shall be my song : 


Blow high, blow low... . 


And on that night, when all the crew 
‘The memory of their former lives 
O’er flowing cans of flip renew, 
And drink their sweethearts and their wives, 
Pll heave a sigh, and think on thee ; 
And as the ship rolls thro’ the sea, 
‘The burthen of my song shall be : 


Blow high, blow low, let tempests tear 
‘The main-mast by the board 

My heart, with thoughts of thee, my dear, 
And love well stored, 

Shall brave all dangers, scorn all fear 
‘The roaring winds, the raging sea, 

In hopes once more to be on shore 
Safe moored with thee. 


From the Seraglio, a stage piece produced by Dibdin in 1776; Minstrelsy of 
England, 1, 192 (Augener) ; Dibdin’s Songs, W. A. Barrett (Novello). 
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CHARLES DIBDIN 
Adieu, Adieu, my Only Life 


Nae adieu, my only life, 

My honour calls me from thee ; 
Remember thou’rt a soldier’s wife— 
Those tears but ill become thee ; 
What though by duty I am called, 
Where thundering cannons rattle, 
Where valour’s self might stand appalled, 
When on the wings of thy dear love, 
‘To heaven above 

‘Thy fervent orisons are flown ? 

The tender prayer 

‘Thou put’st up there 

Shall call a guardian angel down 

‘To watch me in the battle. 


My safety thy fair truth shall be, 
As sword and buckler serving ; 
My life shall be more dear to me, 
Because of thy preserving ; 

Let peril come, let horror threat, 
Let thund’ring cannons rattle, 

I’ll fearless seek the conflict’s heat, 
Assured when on the wings of love 
To heaven above 

Thy fervent orisons are flown ; 
The tender prayer thou put’st up there 
Shall call a guardian angel down 
‘To watch me in the battle. 


Enough—with that benignant smile 
Some kindred god inspired thee, 
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Who knew thy bosom void of guile, 
Who wondered and admired thee. 

I go assured, my life, adieu ! 

‘Though thund’ring cannons rattle, 
Though murd’ring carnage stalk in view, 
When on the wings of thy true love 
‘To heaven above 

Thy fervent orisons are flown ; 

‘The tender prayer thou put’st up there 
Shall call a guardian angel down 

‘To watch me in the battle. 


From a sans souct entertainment entitled The Wags, or The Camp of Pleasure, 
1790; Munstrelsy of England, II, 102 (Augener). 


482. Tom Bowling 


ERE a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of our crew: 

No more he’ll hear the tempest howling, 

For death has broached him to. 
His form was of the manliest beauty, 

His heart was kind and soft ; 
Faithful below he did his duty— 

But now he’s gone aloft. 


‘Tom never from his word departed, 
His virtues were so rare ; 

His friends were many and true-hearted, 
His Poll was kind and fair : 

And then he’d sing so blithe and jolly,— 
Ah! many’s the time and oft : 

But mirth is turned to melancholy, 
For Tom is gone aloft. 
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Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather 
When He, who all commands, 

Shall give, to call life’s crew together, 
‘The word to pipe all hands : 

‘Thus death, who kings and tars despatches, 
In vain Tom’s life has dofted ; 

For, though his body’s under hatches, 
His soul is gone aloft. 


Written on the death of his brother, Captain Dibdin, the Sailor’s Epitaph 
was incorporated in Dibdin’s table entertainment, The Oddities, 1789: 
Barrett’s Twenty Songs of Dibdin (Novello). 


483. Lf ’tis love to wish you near 


F ’tis love to wish you near, 
‘To tremble when the wind I hear, 
Because at sea you floating rove ; 
If of you to dream at night, 
‘To languish when you’re out of sight, 
If this be loving—then I love. 


If when you’re gone, to count each hour, 
‘To ask of the all-ruling Power, 

‘That you may kind and faithful prove ; 
If void of falsehood and deceit, 
I feel a pleasure now we meet, 

If this be loving—then I love. 


‘To wish your fortune to partake, 
Determined never to forsake, 

Though low in poverty we strove ; 
If, so that me your wife you’d call, 
I offer you my little all, 

If this be loving—then I love. 

From Ritson’s English Songs, 1783. 
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RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
1751-1816 


484. Here’s to the Maiden 


ERE’S to the maiden of bashful fifteen ; 
Now to the widow of fifty ; 
Here’s to the flaunting extravagant quean ; 
And here’s to the housewife that’s thrifty : 
Let the toast pass, 
Drink to the lass : 
I’ll warrant she’ll prove an excuse for the glass. 


Here’s to the charmer whose dimples we prize ; 
Now to the damsel with none, Sir ; 
Here’s to the girl with a pair of blue eyes ; 
And now to the nymph with but one, Sir : 

Let the toast pass, etc. 


Here’s to the maid with a bosom of snow ; 
Now to her that’s as brown as a berry ; 
Here’s to the wife with a face full of woe ; 
And now to the damsel that’s merry : 

Let the toast pass, etc. 


For let her be clumsy or let her be slim ; 
Young or ancient, I care not a feather ; 
So fill up a bumper, nay, fill to the brim ; 
And let us e’en toast ’em together : 

Let the toast pass, etc. 


Thomas Linley (1725-1795)—father-in-law of Sheridan—set this favourite 
song from The School for Scandal, IIT, 3; Hullah’s Song Book (Macmillan) ; 
Minstrelsy of England, 1, 61 (Augener) ; English Melodies, p. 184 (Dent). 
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THOMAS CHATTERTON 
1752-70 
485. Spring Song 


HE budding floweret blushes at the light, 
The meads besprinkled with the yellow hue, 

In daisied mantles is the mountain dight, 
The nesh young cowslip bendeth with the dew ; 
The trees enleafed, into heaven straught 
When gentle winds do blow, to whistling din is brought. 
The evening comes, and brings the dew along, 
The ruddy welkin shineth to the eyne, 
Around the alestake minstrels sing the song, 
Young ivy round the door-post doth entwine ; 
I lay me on the grass: yet to my will, 
Albeit all is fair, there lacketh something still. 


From /Ella, where the verse is sung by a chorus of minstrels. 


straught] stretched. eyne] eyes. 


486. O sing unto my Roundelay 


SING unto my roundelay, 

O drop the briny tear with me ; 
Dance no more at holiday, 
Like a running river be: 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 


Black his cryne as the winter night, 
White his rode as summer snow, 
Red his face, as the morning light, 
Cold he lies in the grave below ; 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed 


All under the willow-tree. 
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Sweet his tongue as the throstle’s note, 
Quick in dance as thought can be, 
Deft his tabor, cudgel stout ; 
O he lies by the willow-tree ! 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 


Hark! the raven flaps his wing 
In the briered dell below ; 
Hark! the death-owl loud doth sing 
To the nightmares as they go: 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 


See ! the white moon shines on high ; 
Whiter is my true-love’s shroud : 
Whiter than the morning sky, 
Whiter than the evening cloud : 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 


Here, upon my true-love’s grave 
Shall the garish flowers be laid ; 
Nor one holy saint to save 
All the sorrows of a maid : 

My love is dead, 

Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 


With my hands I’ll bind the briers, 
Round his holy corse to gre : 
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Ouph and fairy, light your fires, 
Here my body still shall be : 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 


Come with acorn-cup and thorn, 
Drain my heartés blood away ; 
Life and all its good I scorn, 
Dance by night, or feast by day. 
My love is dead, 
Gone to his death-bed 
All under the willow-tree. 


Water-witches, crowned with reytes, 
Bear me to your deadly tide. 

I die—I come—my true-love waits. 
Thus the damsel spake, and died. 


Minstrel’s Song from Ella published in 1803; Samuel Wesley set it in the 
form of a five-part madrigal; the autograph in the Add. MSS. 14342 
(fol. 64), British Museum, is dated 1812; Wesley’s setting is No. 714 in the 
Part-Song Book (Novello). 


cryne] hair. rode] complexion. gre] grow. ouph] elf. 


PRINCE HOARE 


1755-1834 
487. The Arethusa 


OME all ye jolly sailors bold, 
Whose hearts are cast in honour’s mould, 
While English glory I unfold— 
Huzzah to the Arethusa ! 
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She is a frigate, tight and brave, 

As ever stemmed the dashing wave ; 
Her men are staunch 
‘To their favourite launch ; 

And when the foe shall meet our fire, 

Sooner than strike, we’ll all expire 
On board of the drethusa. 


”T'was with the spring fleet she went out, 
The English Channel to cruise about, 
When four French sail, in show so stout, 
Bore down on the Arethusa. 
The famed Be//e Pou/e straight ahead did lie, 
The drethusa seemed to fly : 
Not a sheet or a tack 
Or a brace did she slack, 
‘Though the Frenchman laughed and thought it stuff : 
But they knew not the handful of men, how tough 
On board of the Arethusa. 


On deck five hundred men did dance, 
The stoutest they could find in France ; 
We with two hundred did advance 
On board of the Arethusa. 
Our captain hailed the Frenchman—Ho ! 
The Frenchman then cried out “‘ Hollo !” 
“ Bear down, d’ye see, 
‘To our admiral’s lee ! ” 
“No, no!” says the Frenchman, “ that can’t be”: 
“Then I must lug you along with me,” 
Says the saucy Arethusa. 
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The fight was off the Frenchman’s land ; 
We forced them back upon their strand, 
For we fought till not a stick would stand 
Of the gallant Arethusa. 
And now we’ve driven the foe ashore, 
Never to fight with Britons more : 
Let each fill a glass 
To his favourite lass : 
A health to our captains and officers true, 
And all that belong to the jovial crew 
On board of the Arethusa ! 


The ‘ Princess Royal’ dance-tune, arranged by Shield, supplied the air, which 
was sung to Prince Hoare’s verse in The Lock and Key, 1796; the old dance- 
tune referred to appears in Walsh’s Complete Dancing Master, 1730. Reprints 
of the ballad are in Songs of England, 1, 1783; and in Baring-Gould’s 
Munstrelsie, III, 76 (Jack). 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


1757-1827 
488. The Shepherd 


OW sweet is the shepherd’s sweet lot ! 
From the morn to the evening he strays : 
He shall follow his sheep all the day, 
And his tongue shall be filled with praise. 


For he hears the lambs’ innocent call, 

And he hears the ewes’ tender reply ; 

He is watchful while they are in peace, 

For they know when their shepherd is nigh. 


From Songs of Innocence, 1789 ; set as a children’s song by H. Walford Davies. 
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489. When early Morn walks forth 


HEN early morn walks forth in sober grey, 
‘Then to my black-eyed maid I haste away : 
When evening sits beneath her dusky bower, 
And gently sighs away the silent hour, 
The village bell alarms, away I go, 
And the vale darkens at my pensive woe, 


To that sweet village where my black-eyed maid 
Doth drop a tear beneath the silent shade 

I turn my eyes; and pensive as I go, 

Curse my black stars and bless my pleasing woe. 


Oft, when the summer sleeps among the trees, 
Whispering faint murmurs to the scanty breeze, 
I walk the village round ; if at her side 
A youth doth walk in stolen joy and pride, 
I curse my stars in bitter grief and woe, 
‘That made my love so high, and me so low. 


O, should she e’er prove false, his limbs I’d tear 
And throw all pity on the burning air ! 

I’d curse bright fortune for my mixéd lot, 

And then I’d die in peace—and be forgot. 


From Poetical Sketches, 17833 set by E. Duncan. 


490. I love the jocund Dance 


LOVE the jocund dance, 
The softly-breathing song, 
Where innocent eyes do glance, 
And where lisps the maiden’s tongue. 
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I love the laughing vale, 
I love the echoing hill, 
Where mirth does never fail, 
And the jolly swain laughs his fill. 


I love the pleasant cot, 
I love the innocent bower, 
Where white and brown is our lot, 
Or fruit in the midday hour. 


I love the oaken seat 
Beneath the oaken tree, 
Where all the old villagers meet, 
And laugh our sports to see. 


I love our neighbours all— 

But, Kitty, I better love thee : 
And love them I ever shall, 

But thou art all to me. 


From Poetical Sketches, 1783 ; set as a four-part song by F. Corder (Novello). 


491. The little Vagabond 


EAR mother, dear mother, the church is cold ; 
But the ale-house is healthy, and pleasant and warm. 
Besides, I can tell where I am used well ; 
The poor parson’s with wind, like a blown bladder, swell. 


But, if at the church they would give us some ale, 
And a pleasant fire our souls to regale, 

We'd sing and we’d pray all the livelong day, 
Nor ever once wish from the church to stray. 
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Then the parson might preach, and drink, and sing, 
And we'd be as happy as birds in the spring ; 

And modest Dame Lurch, who is always at church, 
Would not have bandy children, nor fasting, nor birch. 


And God, like a father, rejoicing to see 
His children as pleasant and happy as he, 
Would have no more quarrel with the devil or the barrel, 
But kiss him, and give him both drink and apparel. 
From Songs of Experience, 1795. 


492. Foy is my Name 


“ VT HAVE no name: 
I am but two days old.” 
What shall I call thee ? 
“ T happy am : 
Joy is my name.” 
Sweet joy befall thee ! 


Pretty joy ! 
Sweet joy, but two days old ; 
Sweet joy I call thee : 
‘Thou dost smile, 
I sing the while ; 
Sweet joy befall thee ! 
Set by Thomas F, Dunhill under the title Infant Foy (Boosey). 


a0 %. Memory, hither come 


EMORY, hither come, 
And tune your merry notes ; 
And while upon the wind 
Your music floats, 
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I’ll pore upon the stream 
Where sighing lovers dream, 
And fish for fancies as they pass 
Within the watery glass. 


T’ll drink of the clear stream, 

And hear the linnet’s song, 
And there I’ll lie and dream 

The day along : 
And, when night comes, [’ll go 
To places fit for woe, 
Walking along the darkened valley 
With silent Melancholy. 


From Poetical Sketches, 17833 set to music by John Ireland in Songs of a 
Wayfarer (Boosey) ; another setting by E. Duncan. 


494. A War Song 


REPARE, prepare the iron helm of war ; 
Bring forth the lots, cast in the spacious orb : 
The Angel of Fate turns them with mighty hands, 
And casts them out upon the darkened earth ! 
Prepare, prepare ! 


Prepare your hearts for Death’s cold hand! prepare 
Your souls for flight, your bodies for the earth ! 
Prepare your arms for glorious victory ! 
Prepare your eyes to meet a holy God ! 

Prepare, prepare ! 


Whose fatal scroll is that ? Methinks ’tis mine ! 

Why sinks my heart, why faltereth my tongue ? 

Had I three lives, I’d die in such a cause, 

And rise with ghosts, over the well-fought field 
Prepare, prepare ! 
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The arrows of Almighty God are drawn ! 

Angels of Death stand in the lowering heavens ! 

‘Thousands of souls must seek the realms of light, 

And walk together on the clouds of heaven ! 
Prepare, prepare ! 


Soldiers, prepare ! our cause is Heaven’s cause : 

Soldiers, prepare ! be worthy of our cause : 

Prepare to meet our fathers in the sky : 

Prepare, O troops that are to fall to-day ! 
Prepare, prepare ! 


Alfred shall smile, and make his heart rejoice ; 

The Norman William and the learned Clerk, 

‘The Lion-Heart, and black-browed Edward with 

His loyal queen, shall rise, and welcome us ! 
Prepare, prepare ! 


From Poetical Sketches, 1783 ; set to music by Granville Bantock, as a chorus 
for male voices (J. & W. Chester). 


495. Piping down the Valleys 


IPING down the valleys wild, 
. Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me : 


‘ Pipe a song about a Lamb !’ 
So I piped with merry cheer. 
‘ Piper, pipe that song again’ ; 
So I piped : he wept to hear. 
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‘ Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe ; 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer !” 
So I sung the same again, 


While he wept with joy to hear. 


‘ Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read.’ 
So he vanished from my sight ; 


And I plucked a hollow reed. 


And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child my joy to hear. 


From Songs of Innocence, 1789 ; set for children’s voices by Rutland Boughton 
(Novello). 


496. When the green Woods laugh 


HEN the green woods laugh with the voice of joy, 
And the dimpling stream runs laughing by ; 
When the air does laugh with our merry wit, 
And the green hill laughs with the noise of it ; 


When the meadows laugh with lively green, 

And the grasshopper laughs in the merry scene ; 
When Mary, and Susan, and Emily, 

With their sweet round mouths sing, ‘ Ha, ha, he !’ 


When the painted birds laugh in the shade, 
When our table with cherries and nuts is spread : 
Come live, and be merry, and join with me 
To sing the sweet chorus of ‘ Ha, ha, he !’ 
‘ Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, he!’ 
From Blake’s Songs of Innocence ; set by Sir Charles Stanford as a two-part 


song, No. 71080 (Curwen). 
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497. My Silks and fine Array 


Y silks and fine array, 
My smiles and languished air 
By Love are driven away ; 
And mournful lean despair 
Brings me yew to deck my grave : 
Such end true lovers have. 


His face is fair as heaven 
When springing buds unfold : 
O why to him wasn’t given, 
Whose heart is wintry cold ? 
His breast is Love’s all-worshipped tomb, 
Where all Love’s pilgrims come. 


Bring me an axe and spade, 

Bring me a winding-sheet ; 
When I my grave have made, 

Let winds and tempests beat : 
Then down Ill lie, as cold as clay— 
‘True love doth pass away. 


Blake’s verses appeared in Poetical Sketches, 1783; the traditional air is given 
in English Melodies, p. 188 (Dent) ; there is a modern setting by E. Duncan 
(Donlan). 


498. The Tiger 


IGER, Tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? 
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In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes ? 

On what wings dare he aspire ? 
What the hand dare seize the fire ? 


And what shoulder and what art 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart ? 
And, when thy heart began to beat, 
What dread hand and what dread feet ? 


What the hammer? What the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 

What the anvil? What dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp ? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 


- And watered heaven with their tears, 


Did He smile His work to see ? 
Did He who made the lamb make thee ? 


Tiger, Tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry ? 


From Blake’s Songs of Experience, 17943; Granville Bantock has set it as a 
part-song for eight voices. 


499: 


Mad Song 


HE wild winds weep, 
And the night is a-cold ; 
Come hither, Sleep, 
And my griefs enfold ! 
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But lo! the morning peeps 
Over the eastern steeps, 

And the rustling beds of dawn 
The earth do scorn. 


Lo! to the vault 

Of paved heaven, 
With sorrow fraught, 

My notes are driven : 
They strike the ear of Night, 
Make weep the eyes of Day ; 
‘They make mad the roaring winds, 
And with tempests play. 


Like a fiend in a cloud, 
With howling woe 
After night I do crowd 
And with night will go ; 
I turn my back to the east , 
From whence comforts have increased ; 
For light doth seize my brain 
With frantic pain. 
From Poetical Sketches, 1783; set by E. Duncan. 


500. Cradle Song 


WEET dreams, form a shade 
O’er my lovely infant’s head ! 

Sweet dreams of pleasant streams 

By happy, silent, moony beams ! 


Sweet sleep, with soft down 
Weave thy brows an infant crown ! 
Sweet sleep, angel mild, 
Hover o’er my happy child ! 
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Sweet babe, in thy face 

Holy image I can trace ; 

Sweet babe, once like thee 

Thy Maker lay, and wept for me : 


Wept for me, for thee, for all, 
When He was an Infant small. 
‘Thou His image ever see, 
Heavenly face that smiles on thee ! 


Smiles on thee, on me, on all, 

Who became an infant small ; 
Infant smiles are His own smiles ; 
Heaven and earth to peace beguiles. 


From the Songs of Innocence, 1789; set by John A. Carpenter (Schirmer) ; 
by W. Y. Hurlstone (Novello); and by E. Duncan (Augener). 


eying To Spring 


THOU with dewy locks, who lookest down 
‘Through the clear windows of the morning, turn 
‘Thine angel eyes upon our western isle, 
Which in full choir hails thy approach, O Spring. 


The hills tell each other, and the listening 
Valleys hear ; all our longing eyes are turned 
Up to the bright pavilions ; issue forth, 
And let thy holy feet visit our clime ! 


Come o’er the eatsern hills, and let our winds 
Kiss thy perfuméd garments ; let us taste 

‘Thy morn and evening breath ; scatter thy pearls 
Upon our lovesick land that mourns for thee ! 
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O deck her forth with thy fair fingers ; pour 
Thy soft kisses on her bosom; and put 

Thy golden crown upon her languished head, 
Whose modest tresses were bound up for thee. 


From Poetical Sketches, 1783; set as a four-part song by E. Duncan 
(Banks & Son). 


ROBERT BURNS 
1759-96 
5O2. Duncan Gray cam here to woo 


UNCAN GRAY cam here to w 00, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t ! 

On blythe Yule night when we were fou, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t : 

Maggie coost her head fu’ high, 

Look’d asklent and unco skeigh, 

Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh ; 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t ! 


Duncan fleech’d, and Duncan pray’d ; 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig ; 
Duncan sigh’d baith out and in, 

Grat his een baith bleert and blin’, 
Spak 0’ lowpin’ ower a linn ! 


‘Time and chance are but a tide, 
Slighted love is sair to bide ; 

* Shall I, like a fool,’ quoth he, 

‘ For a haughty hizzie dee ? 

She may gas to—France for me !’ 
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How it comes, let doctors tell, 

Meg grew sick—as he grew heal ; 
Something in her bosom wrings, 

For relief a sigh she brings ; 

And O, her een, they spak sic things ! 


Duncan was a lad o’ grace ; 

Maggie’s was a piteous case ; 

Duncan could na be her death, 

Swelling pity smoor’d his wrath ; 

Now they’re crouse and canty baith : 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t ! 


Hullah’s Song Book, p. 222 (Macmillan). 


skeigh] wild. abeigh] by. fleech’d] flattered, coaxed. smoor’d] smothered. 
crouse] lively, pert. 


SOR. War Song 


AREWELL, thou fair day, thou green earth, and ye skies, 
Now gay with the broad setting sun : 
Farewell, loves and friendships, ye dear os ties : 
Our race of existence is run. 


‘Thou grim king of terrors, thou life’s gloomy foe, 
Go, frighten the coward and slave : 

Go teach them to tremble, fell tyrant, but know, 
No terrors hast thou for the brave. 


Thou strikest the dull peasant : he sinks in the dark, 
Nor saves e’en the wreck of a name : 

Thou strikest the young hero—a glorious mark : 
He falls in the blaze of his fame. 
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In the field of proud honour—our swords in our hands, 
Our king and our country to save— 

While victory shines on our last ebbing sands, 
Oh, who would not die with the brave ? 


Burns wrote his verses to the old traditional Scottish air, Oran an Doig, or 
The song of Death. 


504. Go, fetch to me a Pinto Wine 


O, fetch to me a pint 0” wine, 
An’ fill it in a silver tassie, 
‘That I may drink, before I go, 
A service to my bonnie lassie. 
‘The boat rocks at the pier o’ Leith, 
Fu’ loud the wind blaws frae the ferry, 
The ship rides by the Berwick-law, 
And I maun leave my bonnie Mary. 


The trumpets sound, the banners fly, 

The glittering spears are rankéd ready : 
‘The shouts 0” war are heard afar, 

The battle closes thick and bloody ; 
But it’s not the roar o’ sea or shore 

Wad make me langer wish to tarry ; 
Nor shout o’ war that’s heard afar— 

It’s leaving thee, my bonnie Mary. 


Burns expanded the first four lines, which are old, into the above song, which 
has its traditional tune. 


tassie] cup. 
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50s. Fohn Anderson, my Fo 


OHN ANDERSON, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 
Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonny brow was brent. 
But now your brow 1s beld, John, 
Your locks are like the snow ; 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my jo! 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither ; 
And monie a canty day, John, 
We’ve had wi’ ane anither : 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go ; 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


From Hullah’s Song Book, p. 152 (Macmillan). 


jo] sweetheart. brent] smooth. pow] pate. canty] cheerful. 


506. The Deil’s awa wi? the Exciseman 


HE deil cam fiddling thro’ the town, 
And danced awa’ wi’ the Exciseman : 
And ilka wife cried ‘ Auld Mahoun,’ 
We wish you luck o’ your prize, man ; 
We'll mak our maut, and brew our drink, 
We'll dance and sing and rejoice, man ; 
And monie thanks to the muckle black deil 
‘That danced awa’ wi’ the Exciseman. 
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There’s threesome reels and foursome reels, 

‘There’s hornpipes and strathspeys, man ; 

But the ae best dance e’er came to our lan’ 

Was ‘ the deil’s awa’ wi’ the Exciseman.’ 
We’ll mak our maut ... 


Burns’s words run to an English tune named The Hempdresser ; Chappell’s 
Popular Music ; Hullah’s Song-Book, p. 116 (Macmillan). 


507. Long is the Night 


ONG, long is the night, 
And heavy comes the morrow, 
While my soul’s delight 
Is on her bed of sorrow. 
Can I cease to languish 
While my soul’s delight 
Is on her couch of anguish ? 
Can I cease to mourn, 
Can I cease to languish, 
While my darling fair 
Is on her couch of anguish ? 
Hear me, pow’rs divine, 
Oh, in pity hear me, 
‘Take aught else of mine, 
But my Chloris, spare me ! 


Set to music, under the title To Chloe in Sickness, by Sterndale Bennett ; 
see Bennett’s Songs (Novello). : 


508. Castle Gordon 
OUD blaw the frosty breezes, 


The snaws the mountains cover, 
Like winter on me seizes, 
Since my young Highland Rover 
Far wanders nations over. 
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Where’er he go, where’er he stray, 
May Heaven be his Warden ; 
Return him safe to fair Strathspey, 

And bonnie Castle Gordon. 


The trees, now naked groaning, 
Shall soon wi’ leaves be hinging ; 
The birdies dowie moaning 
Shall a’ be blithely singing, 
And ev’ry flower be springing. 
Sae I’ll rejoice the lee-lang day, 
When by the Mighty Warden, 
My youth’s returned to fair Strathspey 
And bonnie Castle Gordon. 


Set for a single voice by Sterndale Bennett; Twelve Songs by Sterndale 
Bennett (Novello). 


509. My Heart's in the Highlands 


Y heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here ; 
My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer ; 
A-chasing the wild deer and following the roe— 
My heart’s in the Highlands, wherever I go. 


Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North, 
The birth-place of valour, the country of worth : 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 


The hills of the Highlands for ever I love. 


Farewell to the mountains, high-covered with snow ; 
Farewell to the straths and the valleys below ; 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods ; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods. 
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My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here ; 
My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing the deer ; 
A-chasing the wild deer, and following the roe— 
My heart’s in the Highlands, wherever I go. 


Burns says of this song that the first stanza is old, the rest being his; its 
traditional air is Faille na Miosg. 


S10. Ye Banks and Braes 


E banks and braes 0’ bonnie Doon, 
How can ye blume sae fair ; 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae fu’ o’ care ! 
Thou’lt break my heart, thou bonnie bird 
That sings upon the bough ; 
Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause luve was true. 
Thou’lt break my heart, thou bonnie bird 
That sings beside thy mate ; 
For sae I sat, and sae I sang, 
And wist na o’ my fate. 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon, 
How can ye blume sae fair ; 

How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae fu’ o’ care ! 

Aft hae I rov’d by bonnie Doon 
To see the woodbine twine, 

And ilka bird sang 0’ its love, 
And sae did I 0’ mine. 
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Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose 
Frae aff its thorny tree, 

And my fause luver staw the rose, 
But left the thorn wi’ me. 


The old Scottish air which Burns had in mind when he wrote his song was 
The Caledonian Hunt’s Delight, of which the English Foggy Dew may have 
been the original; Kozeluch’s duet, to these words, was once popular ; 
A. Madeley Richardson has a modern setting for three voices. 


inne, Auld Lang Syne 


HOULD auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days o’ lang syne? 


For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 

We'll tak a cup o” kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 


We twa hae run about the braes, 
And pu’d the gowans fine ; 
But we’ve wander’d mony a weary foot 


Sin’ auld lang syne. 


We twa hae paidl’t i’ the burn, 
Frae morning sun till dine : 

But seas between us braid hae roar’d 
Sin’ auld lang syne. 


And here’s a hand, my trusty fiere, 

And gie’s a hand o’ thine ; 

And we'll tak a right guid willie-waught 
For auld lang syne. 
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And surely ye’ll be your pint-stoup, 
And surely I'll be mine ; 

And we'll tak a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 


Hullah’s Song Book (Macmillan). 


ener 


gowan] daisy. fiere] friend. willie-waught] draught. 


A Man’s a Man for a’ That 


S there, for honest poverty, 

‘That hangs his head, and a’ that ? 
‘The coward slave we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Our toils obscure and a’ that ; 
The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
‘The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden gray and a’ that ; 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 

For a’ that and a’ that, 

‘Their tinsel show and a’ that ; 

The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 

Is king o’ men for a’ that. 


Ye see yon birkie, ca’d a lord, 

Wha struts and stares and a’ that ; 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof for a’ that : 
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For a’ that, and a’ that, 
His riband, star and a’ that ; ; 
The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 


A king can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that ; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith he mauna fa’ that : 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Their dignities and a’ that, 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher ranks than a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may— 
As come it will for a’ that— 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree and a’ that ; 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Its comin’ yet for a’ that, 

‘That man to man, the warld o’er, 

Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


The traditional melody to which the poet composed his verse is Up and waur 
them a’ Willie ; Hullah’s Song Book (Macmillan). 


birkie] dandy. coof] fool. manna fa’ that] must not try that. 


rage Scots wha hae 


COTS wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots wham Bruce has aften led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victorie : 
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Now’s the day, and now’s the hour : 

See the front of battle lower : 

See approach proud Edward’s power— 
Chains and slavery. 


Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave : 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Let him turn and flee. 
Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or Freeman fa’ : 
Let him follow me. 


By oppression’s woes and pains, 
By your sons in servile chains, 
We will draw our dearest veins, 

But they shall be free. 
Lay the proud usurpers low : 
Tyrants fall in every foe : 
Liberty’s in every blow : 

Let us do or die. 


The traditional tune, Hey tuttie tattie, is in all Scottish collections ; Universal 
Minstrelsy ; 101 Soldiers’ Songs (Walter Scott) ; an arrangement by Granville 
Bantock for mixed voices is in Curwen’s Catalogue, No. 60862. 


SAMUEL ROGERS 
1763-1855 


SEA. Tread lightly here 


READ lightly here, for here, ’tis said, 
When piping winds are hushed around, 
A small note wakes from underground, 
Where now his tiny bones are laid. 
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No more in lone and leafless groves, 
With ruffled wind and faded breast 
His friendless, homeless spirit roves ; 
—Gone to the world where birds are blest ! 
Where never cat glides o’er the green, 
Or schoolboy’s giant form is seen ; 
But Love, and Joy, and smiling Spring 
Inspire their little souls to sing ! 


(aus Dear is my little native Vale 


EAR is my little native vale, 
The ring-dove builds and murmurs there ; 
Close by my cot, she tells her tale 
To every passing villager. 
The squirrel leaps from tree to tree, 
And shells his nuts at liberty. 


In orange groves and myrtle bowers, 
‘That breathe a gale of fragrance round, 
I charm the fairy-footed hours 

With my loved lute’s romantic sound ; 
Or crowns of living laurel weave 

For those that win the race of eve. 


‘The shepherd’s horn at break of day, 
The ballet danced in twilight glade, 
The canzonet and roundelay 

Sung in the silent greenwood shade ; 
‘These simple joys, that never fail, 
Shall bind me to my native vale. 


From the Edinburgh Musical Miscellany, II, 1793 ; another setting appeared 
soon afterwards in the Yorkshire Miscellany, 1800; a third tune (of Swedish 
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origin), popularized by Jenny Lind, is found in Davidson’s Universal Melodist 
Vol. II, 1848; the original setting is reprinted in Minstrelsy of England, 
II, 221; the Yorkshire air is to be found in English Melodies, p. 198 (Dent). 


SIR HARRY ERSKINE 
d. 1763 


R10. In the Garb of old Gaul 


N the garb of old Gaul, with the fire of old Rome, 
From the heath-covered mountains of Scotia we come ; 
Where the Romans endeavoured our country to gain, 
But our ancestors fought, and they fought not in vain. 
Such our love of liberty, our country, and our laws, 
That, like our ancestors of old, we stand by freedom’s cause : 
We'll bravely fight, like heroes bold, for honour and applause, 
And defy the foe, with all their art, to alter our laws. 


No effeminate customs our sinews unbrace, 
No luxurious tables enervate our race, 
Our loud-sounding pipe breathes the true martial strain, 
So do we the old Scottish valour retain. 
Such our love... 


We're tall as the oak on the mount of the vale, 

Are swift as the roe which the hound doth assail, 

As the full moon in autumn our shields do appear, 

Minerva would dread to encounter our spear. 
Such our love . .% 


As a storm in the ocean when Boreas blows, 

So are we enraged when we rush on our foes, 

We sons of the mountains, tremendous as rocks, 

Dash the force of our foes with our thundering strokes. 
Such our love... 
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In our realm may the fury of faction long cease, 

May our counsels be wise, and our commerce increase, 

And in Scotia’s cold climate may each of us find, 

That our friends still prove true, and beauties prove kind. 
Then we’ll defend our liberty, our country, and our laws, 
And teach our late posterity to fight in freedom’s cause : 
That they, like our ancestors bold, for honour and applause, 
May dety the foe, with all their art, to alter our laws. 


From Songs and Ballads of Scotland, edited by Hamish MacCunn, p. 14 
(Paterson). 


WILLIAM SMYTH 
1765-1849 


a aks The Soldier 


HAT dreaming drone was ever blest 
By thinking of the morrow ? 

‘To-day be mine—I leave the rest 

‘To all the fools of sorrow : 
Give me the mind that mocks at care ; 

‘The heart, its own defender ; 
The spirits that are light as air, 

And never beat surrender. 


On comes the foe—to arms! to arms ! 
We meet—'tis death or glory : 

Tis victory in all her charms, 
Or fame in Briton’s story : 

Dear native land, thy fortunes frown, 
And ruffians would enslave thee : 

‘Thou land of honour and renown, 
Who would not die to save thee ? 
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”Tis you, ’tis I, that meets the ball ; 
And me it better pleases 

In battle with the brave to fall, 
‘Than die of cold diseases ; 

‘Than drivel on in elbow chair, 
With saws and tales unheeded, 

A tottering thing of aches and cares, 
No longer loved nor needed. 


But thou—dark is thy flowing hair, 
Thine eye with fire is streaming ; 

And o’er thy cheek, thy looks, thine air, 
Health sits in triumph beaming : 

‘Thou, brother soldier, fill the wine, 
Fill high the wine to beauty ; 

Love, friendship, honour, all are thine, 
Thy country and thy duty. 


From Ritson’s English Songs, 1783; Haydn arranged the Scottish melody 
Killtecrankie to these words, British Museum, Add. MSS. 35272 (fol. rgb) ; 
a modern setting in Minstrelsy of the World. 


SrS. 


ROBERT ANDERSON 
1770-1833 
Buck o Kingwatter 


HEN I was single, I rid a fine nag, 
And was ca’d the Buck o’ Kingwatter, 


Now the coat o’ my back has got but ae sleeve, 
And my breeks are a’ in a tatter. 

Sing oh! the lasses! the lazy lasses ! 

Keep frae the lasses o’ Branton— 

I ne’er wad hae married, that day I married 
But I was young, fuilish, and wanton. 
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I courted a lass—an angel I thowt, 
She’s turned out the picture of evil ; 
She geapes, you may count ivry tuith in her head, 
And shouts fit to freeten the deevil. 
Sing oh! the lasses . . . 


To-day she slipped out some baccy to buy 
And bade me mind rock the cradle ; 
I cowp’d owre asleep, but suin she com’d 
And brak aw my head wi’ the ladle. 

Sing oh! the lasses . 


I ne’er hed a heart to hannel a gun 

Or Id run away and leave her : 

She pretends to win purns, but that’s aw fun, 

‘They say she’s owre kind wi’ the weaver. 
Sing oh! the lasses . 


I dinnerless gang ae hawf o” the week ; 

If we git a bit meat on the Sunday, 

She cuts me nae mair than wad physic a snipe ; 

‘Then we’ve tatey and point ivry Monday. 
Sing oh ! the lassies . 


Tho’ weary o’ life, wi’ this gud-for-nowte wife, 
I wish I cud git sec anudder ; 
And then I cud gie the deevil the teane, 
For takin’ away the tudder ! 
Sing oh! the lasses . 


A Cumberland Ballad sung to the air known as The Breckans of Brampton. 
The editor copied this some years ago at St Bees, from the singing of Joe 


Rothery; the verse is in Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, 1874, London 
(John Russell Smith). 
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The Highland Watch 


LD Scotia, wake thy mountain strain 
In all its wildest splendours, 
And welcome back the lads again, 
Your honour’s dear defenders ! 
Be every harp and viol strung 
Till all the woodlands quaver : 
Of many a band your bards have sung, 
But never hailed a braver ! 
Then raise the pibroch, Donald Bane, 
We're all in a key! 
And let it be a martial strain, 
That warriors bold may hear it ! 


1770-1835 


Ye lovely maids pitch high your notes, 
As virgin voice can sound them ; 

Sing of your brave, your noble Scots, 
For glory kindles round them. 

Small is the remnant you will see 
Lamented be the others ! 

But such a stem of such a tree, 

‘Take to your arms like brothers. 

Raise high the pibroch Donald Bane ; 
Strike all our glen with wonder ; 

Let the chaunter yell, and the drone-note swell, 
Till music speaks in thunder. 


What storm can rend your mountain rock ? 
What wave your headlands shiver ? 

Long have they stood the tempest’s shock,— 
‘Thou know’st they will for ever. 

Sooner your eye these cliffs shall view, 

Split by the wind and weather, 
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‘Than foemen eye the bonnet blue, 

Behind the nodding feather. 

O! raise the pibroch, Donald Bane, 

Our caps to the sky we’ll send ’em them ;— 
Scotland, thy honour who can stain ? 

Thy laurels who can rend them ? 


From Davidson’s Universal Melodist (II, 397), 1847, where it is set to a 
traditional Scottish tune. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
1770-1850 
E20, The Rainbow 


Y heart leaps up when | behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now [am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die ! 
The Child is father of the Man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


Tele How sweet tt is 


OW sweet it is, when mother Fancy rocks 
‘The wayward brain, to saunter through a wood ! 
An old place, full of many a lovely brood, 
Tall trees, green arbours, and ground flowers in flocks ; 
And wild rose tip-toe upon hawthorn stocks, 
Like to a bonny lass, who plays her pranks 
At wakes and fairs with wandering mountebanks, 
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When she stands cresting the clown’s head, and mocks 
The crowd beneath her. Verily, I think, 

Such place to me is sometimes like a dream 

Or map of the whole world : thoughts, link by link, 
Enter through ears and eyesight, with such gleam 

Of all things, that, at last, in fear I shrink, 

And leap at once from the delicious stream. 


From Miscellaneous Sonnets ; set by E. Duncan. 


522: Daffodils 


WANDER’D lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host, of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 
They stretch’d in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 
‘Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
‘Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


‘The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee : 
A poet could not but be gay, 
In such a jocund company : 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought : 
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For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
‘They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


Set for three voices with piano accompaniment by Herbert F. Ellingford 
(Novello). 


[aol ok A March Landscape 


HE cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 
The green field sleeps in the sun ; 
The oldest and youngest 
Work with the strongest ; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising : 
There are forty feeding like one ! 


Like an army defeated, 

‘The snow hath retreated, 

And now doth fare ill 

On the top of the bare hill ; 
‘The ploughboy is whooping anon. 

There’s joy in the mountains, 

‘There’s life in the fountains. 

Small clouds are sailing 

Blue sky prevailing ; 


‘The rain is over and gone. 


Set to music by Thomas Attwood ; Barrett’s English Songs (Augener) ; set 
by Sir Charles Stanford as a two-part song (Curwen); set by E. Duncan. 
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oy While from the purpling East departs 


HILE from the purpling east departs 
‘The star that led the dawn, 

Blithe Flora from her couch upsterts, 
For May is on the lawn. 

A quickening hope, a freshening glee, 
Foreran the expected power, 

Whose first drawn breath from bush and tree 
Shakes off that pearly shower. 


All Nature welcomes her whose sway 
‘Tempers the year’s extremes, 
Who scattereth lustres o’er noonday 
Like morning’s dewy gleams, 
While mellow warble, sprightly trill, 
The tremulous heart excite ; 
And hums the balmy air, to still 
The balance of delight. 


Time was, blest power! when youths and maids 
At peep of dawn would rise, 

And wander forth in forest glades 
Thy birth to solemnize. 

Though mute the song to grace the rite, 
Untouched the hawthorn bough, 

Thy spirit triumphs o’er the slight ; 
Man changes, but not thou ! 


There is a two-part vocal setting of this song on the First of May, by Herbert 
William Botting. 
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(phd: The Sun upon the Lake 


HE sun upon the lake is low, 
The wild birds hush their song, 
The hills have evening’s deepest glow, 
Yet Leonard tarries long. 
Now all whom varied toil and care 
From home and love divide, 
In the calm sunset may repair 
Each to the loved one’s side. 


The noble dame on turret high, 
Who waits her gallant knight, 

Looks to the western beam to spy 
The flash of armour bright. 

The village maid, with hand on brow 
The level ray to shade, 

Upon the footpath watches now 
For Colin’s darkening plaid. 


Now to their mates the wild swans row 
By day they swam apart, 

And to the thicket wanders slow 
The hind beside the hart. 

‘The woodlark at his partner’s side 
‘Twitters his closing song— 

All meet whom day and care divide. 
But Leonard tarries long ! 


Set by Macfarren. 
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G20): The Violet 


HE violet in her greenwood bower, 
Where birchen boughs with hazel mingle, 
May boast itself the fairest flower 
In glen, or copse, or forest dingle. 


Though fair her gems of azure hue, 

Beneath the dewdrop’s weight reclining ; 
I’ve seen an eye of lovelier blue, 

More sweet through watery lustre shining. 


‘The summer sun that dew shall dry, 
Ere yet the day be past its morrow ; 

Nor longer in my false love’s eye 
Remained the tear of parting sorrow. 


From the Edinburgh Annual Register, 1808. 


oue Blue Bonnets over the Border 


ARCH, march, Ettrick and Teviotdale 
Why, my lads, dinna ye march forward in order ? 

March, march, Eskdale and Liddesdale, 
All the Blue Bonnets are over the border. 
Many a banner spread flutters above your head : 

Many a crest that is famous in story : 
Mount and make ready then, sons of the mountain-glen : 
Fight for your king and your old Scottish border. 


March, march .. . 
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Come from the hills where your hirzels are grazing, . 
And come from the glen of the buck and the roe : 

O, come to the crag where the beacon is blazing, 
And come with the buckler, the lance, and the bow 
And march, march .. . 


‘Trumpets are sounding, and war-steeds are bounding, 
So stand to your arms and march, march in good order : 

England shall many a day tell of the bloody fray, % 
When the Blue Bonnets came over the border. 
March, march, Ettrick and Teviotdale, 
Why, my lads, dinna ye march forward in order ? 
March, march, Eskdale and Liddesdale, 
All the Blue Bonnets are over the border. 


Regimental march of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, the Highland Light 
Infantry, and the Seaforth Highlanders. 


528. The Erl-King 


! who rides by night through the woodland so wild ? 
It is the fond father embracing his child ; 

And close the boy nestles within his loved arm, 

From the blast of the tempest—to keep himself warm. 


“O father! see yonder, see yonder !’ he says. 

‘My boy, upon what dost thou fearfully gaze ?’ 
‘O, ’tis the Erl-king with his staff and his shroud !” 
‘No, my love ! it is but a dark wreath of the cloud.’ 


(The phantom speaks.) 


“O wilt thou go with me, thou loveliest child ? 
By many gay sports shall thy hours be beguiled ; 
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My mother keeps for thee full many a fair toy, 
And many a fine flower shall she pluck for my boy.’ 


*O father! my father! and did you not hear 
- The Erl-King whisper so close in my ear ?’ 
* Be still, my loved darling, my child be at ease ! 
It was but the wild blast as it howled through the trees.’ 


(The phantom.) 


*O wilt thou go with me, thou loveliest boy ! 

My daughter shall tend thee with care and with joy ; 

She shall bear thee so lightly through wet and through wild, 
And hug thee, and kiss thee, and sing to my child.’ 


‘O father! my father! and saw you not plain 

The Erl-King’s pale daughter glide past through the rain ?’ 
“O no, my heart’s treasure! I knew it full soon, 

It was the gray willow that danced to the moon.’ 


(The phantom.) 


‘Come with me, come with me, no longer delay ! 

Or else, silly child, I will drag thee away !’ 

‘O father, O father! now, now, keep your hold ! 

The Erl-King has seized me—his grasp is so cold.’ 


Sore trembled the father ; he spurred through the wild 

Clasping close to his bosom his shuddering child. 

He reaches his dwelling in doubt and in dread— 

But, clasped to his bosom, the infant was dead ! 
This is a translation from Goethe; some forty or fifty composers have put 
music to this famous ballad. The chief settings are by Schubert (Op. 1), 
Loewe, Zelter, and Reichardt ; Schubert’s Songs, Vol. III (Novello) ; or in 
Augener’s edition. 
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629. Boat Song 


AIL! to the chief who in triumph advances, 
Honoured and blest to the evergreen pine, 
Long may the tree in his banner that glances 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line 
Heaven send it happy dew, 
Earth lend it sap anew, 
Gaily to bourgeon and broadly to grow, 
While every highland glen, 
Sends our shout back again, 


Roderigh Vich Alpine Dhu, ho ieroe ! 


Ours is no sapling chance sown by the fountain, 
Blooming at Beltane in winter to fade ; 
When the whirlwind has stripped every leaf from the mountain, 
The more shall clan Alpine exult in her shade. 
Moored in the rifted rock, 
Proof to the tempest’s shock, 
Firmer he roots him the ruder it blows, 
Menteith and Breadalbane then, 
Echo his praise again, 
Roderigh Vich Alpine Dhu, ho ieroe ! 
From the Lady of the Lake ; set by Schubert for T.T.B.B. (Op. 52), 1826; 


by Sir Henry Bishop and Sir Henry Leslie, as a glee; all three settings are 
published by Novello. 


bourgeon] blossom. 


520, It was an English Lady bright 


Le was an English lady bright 
(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall) ; 
And she would marry a Scottish knight, 
For Love will still be lord of all. 
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Blithely they saw the rising sun, 
(When he shone fair on Carlisle wall) ; 
But they were sad ere day was done, 
‘Though Love was still the lord of all. 


Her sire gave brooch and jewel fine, 

(Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall) ; 
Her brother gave but a flask of wine, 

For ire that Love was lord of all. 


For she had lands, both meadow and lea, 
(Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall) ; 
And he swore her death, ere he would see 
A Scottish knight the lord of all! 


‘That wine she had not tasted well 
(‘The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall), 
When dead, in her true love’s arms, she fell, 
For Love was still the lord of all! 


He pierced her brother to the heart, 

(Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall) : 
So perish all, would true Love part, 

That Love may still be lord of all! 


And then he took the cross divine 

(Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall), 
And died for her sake in Palestine, 

So Love was still the lord of all. 


Set as a yocal quintet by Charles Wood. 
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From the Lady of the Lake ; set by W. W. Pearson as a glee (Novello) 
also set by Hamish MacCunn as a four-part song, Musical Times, No. 611 


(Novello). 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Soldier, rest! thy Warfare 0 er 


OLDIER, rest ! thy warfare o’er, 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking ! 

Dream of battlefields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle’s enchanted hall 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o’er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more ; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 


No rude sound shall reach thine ear, 
Armour’s clang, or war-steed champing, 
‘Trump nor pibroch summon here 
Mustering clan, or squadron tramping. 
Yet the lark’s shrill fife may come 
At the day-break from the fallow, 
And the bittern sound his drum, 
Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Ruder sounds shall none be near, 
Guards nor warders challenge here ; 
Here’s no war-steed’s neigh and champing. 
Shouting clans or squadrons stamping. 
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Fg oe Our Vicar still preaches 


UR vicar still preaches that Peter and Paul 
Laid a swingeing long curse on the bonny brown bow] ; 
That there’s wrath and despair in the jolly black jack, 
And the seven deadly sins in a flagon of sack 
Yet, whoop, Barnaby, off with thy liquor ; 
Drink up; see’t out; and a fig for the vicar ! 


Our vicar he calls it damnation to sip 

The ripe ruddy dew of a woman’s dear lip ; 

Says that Beelzebub lurks in her ’kerchief so sly, 

And Apollion shoots darts from her merry black eye ; 
Yet whoop, Jack ! kiss Gilian the quaker, 
Till she bloom like a rose, and a fig for the vicar ! 


Our vicar thus preaches, and why should he not ? 

For the dews of his cure are his placket and pot ; 

And ’tis right of his office poor laymen to lurch, 

Who infringe the domains of our good mother-church. 
Yet whoop, bully, boys! off with your liquor ; 
Sweet Margery’s the word, and a fig for the vicar ! 


From Davidson’s Universal Melodist, Vol. II, 1848. 


533- Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 


IBROCH of Donuil Dhu, Pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, summon Clan Conuil. 
Come away, come away, hark to the summons ! 
Come in your war array, gentles and commons ! 
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Come from deep glen, and from mountain so rocky 5 
‘The war pipe and pennon are at Inverlochy ; 

Come every hill-plaid, and true heart that wears one, 
Come every steel blade, and strong hand that bears one ! 


Leave untended the herd, the flock without shelter ; 
Leave the corpse uninterred, the bride at the altar ; 
Leave the deer, leave the steer, leave nets and barges, 
Come with your fighting gear, broadswords and targes. 


Come as the winds come, when forests are rended ; 
Come as the waves come, when navies are stranded ; 
Faster and faster, come, faster and faster, 

Chief, vassal, page, and groom, tenant and master. 


Fast they come, fast they come, see how they gather ! 
Wide waves the eagle plume, blended with heather. 
Cast your plaids, draw your blades, forward, each man, set ; 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, knell for the onset. 
The original air is in Thomson’s collection of Pibrochs; modern edition in 


Vocal Music, No. 7919 (Joseph Williams) ; Granville Bantock has arranged 
the traditional melody as a ballad for four voices (Novello). 


eve Huntsman, rest ! 


UNTSMAN, rest ! thy chase is done ; 
While our slumbrous spells assail ye, 
Dream not with the rising sun ; 
Bugles here shall sound réveillé. 


Sleep ! the deer is in his den ; 
Sleep ! thy hounds are by thee lying ; 
Sleep ! nor dream in yonder glen 

How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
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Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done, 
‘Think not of the rising sun, 
For at dawning to assail ye, 
Here no bugles sound réveillé. 
I'rom The Lady of the Lake ; set by Schubert (Op. 52), 1826. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
: 1772-1834 
5 5 Tell me, on what holy Ground 


ELL me, on what holy ground 
May domestic peace be found ? 
Halcyon daughter of the skies, 
Far on fearful wing she flies 
From the tyrant’s sceptred state, 
From the rebel’s noisy hate. 


In a cottaged vale she dwells, 
Listening to the Sabbath bells, 
While all around her steps are seen 
Spotless honour’s meeker mien. 
Love, the sire of pleasing fears, 
Sorrow, smiling, through her tears ; 
And, unmindful of the past employ, 
Memory, bosom-spring of joy. 


Ritson’s English Songs, 1783. 


cigar Kubla Khan 


N Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree : 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
‘Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 
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So twice five miles of fertile ground 

With walls and towers were girdled round : 
And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree ; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


But O, that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover ! 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover ! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced ; 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail : 

And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 

It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
‘Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult, to a lifeless ocean : 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war ! 


‘The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves ; 
Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice. 
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A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw : 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she play’d, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 
Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight ’twould win me 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome ! those caves of ice ! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware ! Beware ! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


Set for male voices by Granville Bantock (Curwen). 


ewe Whom the untaught Shepherds 


HOM the untaught shepherds call 
Pixies in their Madrigal 
Fancy’s children, here we dwell, 
Welcome, ladies, to our cell. 


Here the wren of softest note, 
Builds its nest, and warbles well, 
Here the blackbird strains its throat, 
Welcome, ladies, to our cell. 
This is set as a three-part song for female voices by Coleridge Taylor, under 
the title The Pixies. 
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Thekla’s Song- 


HE cloud doth gather, the greenwood roar, 
‘The damsel paces along the shore ; 
The billows they tumble with might, with might, 
And she flings out her voice to the darksome night ; 
Her bosom is swelling with sorrow. 


The world it is empty, the heart it will die, 

‘There’s nothing to wish for beneath the sky, 

Thou, holy one, call thy child away, 

I’ve lived and loved—and that was to-day, 
Make ready my grave-clothes to-morrow. 


Translated from Schiller’s Des Madchens Klage ; Schubert set these words 
three times over: see Breitkopf’s complete edition of the Songs, Bk I, No. 2 ; 
Bk II, No. 67; and Bk IV, No. 194. 
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1774-1843 
How beautiful is Night 


OW beautiful is night, 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air, 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of Heaven. 
How beautiful is night ! 


In full orbed glory yonder moon divine, 

Rolls thro’ the dark blue depths. 

Beneath her steady ray the desert circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night ! 


Set by A. Morland as a four-part song; as a song by Chas. W. Glover. 
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540. Queen of the Valley 


HOU art beautiful, queen of the valley ; 
Thy walls, like silver, sparkle to the sun ; 
Melodious wave thy groves, thy garden-sweets enrich the 
pleasant air, 
Upon the lake lie the long shadows of thy towers, 
And high in heaven thy temple pyramids arise ! 
Long may’st thou flourish in thy beauty, 
Long prosper beneath the righteous conqueror, 
Who conquers to redeem. 
Long years of peace and happiness await thy lord and thee, 
Queen of the valley. 


Dr Callcott has set Southey’s verse as a glee for five male voices (Novello). 


SIR ALEXANDER BOSWELL 
1775-1822 


RAT March of the Men of Harlech 


AUNTLESS sons of Celtic sires, 
Whose souls the love of freedom fires ; 
Hark ! every harp to war inspires 
On Cader Idris side. 
See the brave advancing, 
See the brave advancing : 
Each well-tried spear the Saxons fear, 

In warlike splendour glancing, 
Proud Harlech from her frowning towers 
Pours forth her never-failing powers, 
Rouse, heroes, glory shall be ours : 

March on, your country’s pride. 
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eh tie 


Shall heartrending sounds of woe 
Be heard where Conway’s waters flow, 
Or shall a rude and ruthless foe 
Find here one willing slave ? 
From mountain and from valley, 
From mountain and from valley, 
From Snowdon, from Plinlimmon’s brow 
Around your prince ye rally, 
Let cowards kiss the oppressors scourge, 
Home to his heart your weapons urge, 
O’erwhelm him in the avenging surge, 
To victory, ye brave ! 


The traditional air, Gorhoffedd Gwyr Harlech ; arranged by Rutland Boughton 
in the Part-Song Book, No. 3108 (Novello). 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
542. Ah, What Avatls 


H, what avails the sceptred race ! 
Ah, what the form divine ! 
What every virtue, every grace ! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 


1775-1864 


Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 


Aas The End 


STROVE with none, for none was worth my strife ; 
Nature I loved, and, next to Nature, Art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 
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544. The Soldier’s Dream 


UR bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lowered, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 
‘The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 


When reposing that night on my pallet of straw 

By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain, 
At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw ; 

And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 


Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array 
Far, far, I had roamed on a desolate track : 
”T'was Autumn—and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 


I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 

In life’s morning march, when my bosom was young ; 
I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 


Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part ; 
My little ones kissed me a thousand times o’er, 
And my wife sobbed aloud in her fulness of heart. 


‘ Stay, stay with us !—rest! thou art weary and worn !’ 
And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay 

But sorrow returned with the dawning of morn, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 


Set to music by Thomas Attwood in Davidson’s Universal Melodist (II, 49), 
1848 ; reprint in Barrett’s English Songs, p. 196 (Augener). 
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Lord Ullin’s Daughter 


CHIEFTAIN to the Highlands bound 
Cries ‘ Boatman, do not tarry ! 

And I’ll give thee a silver pound 

To row us o’er the ferry !’ 


‘Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle 
This dark and stormy water ?’ 

‘O, I’m the chief of Ulva’s isle, 

And this, Lord Ullin’s daughter. 


And fast before her father’s men 
Three days we’ve fled together, 
For should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather. 


His horsemen hard behind us ride— 
Should they our steps discover, 

Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover ?’ 


Out spoke the hardy Highland wight ; 
‘Tl go, my chief, I’m ready : 

It is not for your silver bright, 

But for your winsome lady. 


And by my word ! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry ; 

So though the waves are raging white 
Pll row you o’er the ferry,’ 
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By this the storm grew loud apace, 
‘The water-wraith was shrieking ; 
And, in the scowl of heaven, each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 


But still as wilder blew the wind 
And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode arméd men, 
‘Their trampling sounded nearer. 


‘O haste thee, haste !’ the lady cries, 
‘Though tempests round us gather ; 
I’ll meet the raging of the skies, 

But not an angry father.’ 


The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her— 

When, O! too strong for human hand 
‘The tempest gathered o’er her. 


And still they rowed amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing : 

Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore— 
His wrath was changed to wailing. 


For, sore dismayed, through storm and shade 
His child he did discover : 

One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 

And one was round her lover. 


‘Come back ! come back !’ he cried in grief 
* Across this stormy water : 

And I’ll forgive your Highland chief, 

My daughter! O my daughter !’ 
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Twas vain: the loud waves lashed the shore, | 
Return or aid preventing : 

The waters wild went o’er his child, 

And he was left lamenting. 


Set to music as a dramatic ballad for chorus and orchestra by Hamish 
MacCunn, Op. 4 (Novello); for chorus and orchestra by Oliveria Prescott 
(Novello) ; another setting, by Arthur Somervell, is for solo and chorus 
(Joseph Williams); also as a part-song by Arthur Jackson (Curwen, No. 


60675). 


546. Ye Mariners of England 


E mariners of England 
‘That guard our native seas ! 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze ! 
Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe ; 
And sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow ! 
While the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


‘The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave— 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And Ocean was their grave : 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow ! 
While the battle rages loud and long 
And the stormy winds do blow. 
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Britannia needs no bulwarks 
No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain-waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore, 
When the stormy winds do blow ! 

When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn ; 
Till danger’s troubled night depart 
And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean-warriors ! 
Our song and feast shall flow ! 
‘To the fame of your name, 
When the storm has ceased to blow ! 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 


Set by Callcott, H. H. Pierson, T. Dunhill, and E. Duncan; Callcott’s 
version is in English Melodies (Dent), and Minstrelsy of England (Augener). 


THOMAS MOORE 
1779-1852 
TAT ’Tis the last Rose of Summer 


3 IS the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone ; 
All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone ; 
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No flower of her kindred, 
No rosebud is nigh, 

'To reflect back her blushes, 
To give sigh for sigh. 


T’ll not leave thee, thou lone one, 
‘To pine on the stem ; 
Since the lovely are sleeping, 
Go sleep thou with them. 
Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed, 
Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 


So soon may I follow, 
When friendships decay, 
And from Love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away ! 
When true hearts lie withered 
And fond ones are flown, 
O! who would inhabit 
‘This bleak world alone ! 


From Moore’s Irish Melodies, Balfe’s edition (Novello) ; Stanford’s edition 


(Boosey) ; Grattan Flood’s edition (Duffy); Hullah’s Song Book, p. 290 
(Macmillan). 


548. The Harp that once thro’ Tara’s Halls 


HE harp that once through Tara’s halls 
‘The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul had fled— 
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So sleeps the pride of former days, 
So glory’s thrill is o’er, 

And hearts that once beat high for praise 
Now feel that pulse no more ! 


No more to chiefs and ladies bright 
‘The harp of Tara swells ; 

The chord, alone, that breaks the night, 
Its tale of ruin tells. 


‘Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes, 
‘The only throb she gives, 

Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives. 


Set to the traditional air, Molly, my Treasure, or Gramachree, Irish Melodies ; 
Dr Grattan Flood’s edition (Duffy); Sir C. Stanford’s edition (Boosey) ; 
Balfe’s edition (Novello). 


549. 


The Minstrel Boy 


HE Minstrel Boy to the war has gone, 
In the ranks of death you'll find him ; 
His father’s sword he has girded on, 
And his wild harp slung behind him. 
‘Land of song,’ said the warrior bard, 
‘Tho’ all the world betrays thee, 
One sword at least thy rights shall guard, 
One faithful harp shall praise thee.’ 


‘The minstrel fell: but the foeman’s chain 
Could not bring that proud soul under 
The harp he loved ne’er spoke again, 
For he tore its chords asunder 
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And said: ‘ No chain shall sully thee, 
Thou soul of love and bravery, 

Thy songs were made for the pure and free, 
They never shall sound in slavery.’ 


Irish air, The Moreen ; Hullah’s Song Book (Macmillan). 


550. Let Erin remember the Days of old 


ET Erin remember the days of old, 
Ere her faithless sons betrayed her, 

When Malachi wore the collar of gold 

Which he won from her proud invader ; 
When her kings, with standard of green unfurled, 

Led the Red-Branch knights to danger, 
Ere the emerald gem of the Western world 

Was set in the crown of the stranger. 


On Lough Neagh’s bank, as the fisherman strays, 
When the clear cold eve’s declining, 

He sees the round towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining. 

Thus shall memory often, in dreams sublime, 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over ; 

Thus, sighing, look through the waves of time 
For the long faded glories they cover. 


Moore’s melody was written to the Irish traditional air, The little bold Fox 
(Bunting) ; Hullah’s Song Book, p. 291 (Macmillan); Boosey’s National 
Song Book. 
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Ging The Lesbian Maid 


S o’er her loom the Lesbian Maid 
In love-sick languor hung her head, 

Unknowing where her fingers strayed, 

She weeping turned away, and said : 
‘Oh, my sweet Mother—’tis in vain— 

I cannot weave, as once I wove— 
So wildered is my heart and brain 

With thinking of that youth I love !’” 


Again the web she tried to trace, 

But tears fell o’er each tangled thread ; 
While, looking in her mother’s face 

Who o’er her watchful leaned, she said : 
“Oh, my sweet mother—’tis in vain— 

I cannot weave, as once I wove— 
So wildered is my heart and brain 

With thinking of that youth I love!’ 


From Moore’s Evenings in Greece ; set to music by E. Duncan, Album of 
Songs (Augener). 


Gas Lesbia hath a beaming Eye 


| Bises hath a beaming eye, 
But no one knows for whom it beameth ; 
Right and left its arrows fly, 

But what they aim at no one dreameth. 
Sweeter ’tis to gaze upon 

My Nora’s lid that seldom rises ; 
Few its looks, but every one, 

Like unexpected light surprises. 

O my Nora Creina, dear, 
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My gentle, bashful Nora Creina, 
Beauty lies 
In many eyes, 

But love in yours, my Nora Creina ! 


Lesbia wears a robe of gold, 
But all so close the nymph hath laced it, 
Not a charm of beauty’s mould 
Presumes to stay where Nature placed it. 
Oh, my Nora’s gown for me, 
‘That floats as wild as mountain breezes, 
Leaving every beauty free 
‘To sink or swell as Heaven pleases. 
Yes, my Nora Creina, dear, 
My simple, graceful Nora Creina, 
Nature’s dress 
Is loveliness— 
The dress you wear, my Nora Creina. 


Lesbia hath a wit refined, 
But when its points are gleaming round us, 
Who can tell if they’re designed 
‘To dazzle merely, or to wound us? 
Pillowed on my Nora’s heart 
In safer slumber Love reposes— 
Bed of peace ! whose roughest part 
Is but the crumpling of the roses. 
O my Nora Creina, dear, 
My mild, my artless Nora Creina, 
Wit, though bright, 
Hath. no such light 


As warms your eyes, my Nora Creina. 


From Moore’s Ivish Melodies (Novello) ; the traditional air is Nora Creina. 
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$53. Love is a Hunter-Boy 


OVE is a hunter-boy, 
Who makes young hearts his prey, 

And, in his nets of joy, 

Ensnares them night and day. 
In vain concealed they lie— 

Love tracks them everywhere ; 
In vain aloft they fly— 

Love shoots them flying there. 


But ’tis his joy most sweet, 
At early dawn to trace 
The print of Beauty’s feet, 

And give the trembler chase. 
And most he loves through snow 
To trace those footsteps fair, 

For then the boy doth know 
None tracked before him there. 


From Moore’s National Airs, where the verse is set to ‘a Languedocian air.’ 


aye Oft in the stilly Night 


FT, in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me ! 
‘The smiles, the tears 
Of boyhood’s years, 
The words of love then spoken ; 
‘The eyes that shone, 
Now dimmed and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken ! 
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Thus, in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 

Of other days around me. 


When I remember all 
The friends, so linked together, 
I’ve seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed ! 
‘Thus, in the stilly night, 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 
Moore included this in his National Airs, written between 1819 and 1828 ; 


it is sung to a traditional Scottish air; Vocal Music, No. 1832 (Joseph 
Williams), 


655. As Slow our Ship 


S slow our ship her foamy track 
Against the wind was cleaving, 

Her trembling pennant still looked back 
To that dear Isle ’twas leaving. 
So loth we part from all we love, 
From all the links that bind us ; 
So turn our hearts, as on we rove, 
‘To those we’ve left behind us. 
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When round the bowl, of vanished years 
We talk with joyous seeming— 

With smiles that might as well be tears, 
So faint, so sad their beaming ; 

While memory brings us back again 
Each early tie that twined us, 

Oh, sweet’s the cup that circles then 

‘To those we’ve left behind us. 


And when in other climes, we meet 
Some isle or vale enchanting, 

Where all looks flowery wild, and sweet, 
And nought but love is wanting ; 

We think how great had been our bliss 
If Heaven had but assigned u 

‘To live and die in scenes like this, 

With some we’ve left behind us. 


As travellers oft look back, at eve, 
When eastward darkly going, 

‘To gaze upon that light they leave 
Still faint behind them glowing,— 
So, when the close of pleasure’s day 
‘To gloom hath near consigned us, 
We turn to catch one fading ray 

Of joy that’s left behind us. 


The air is The Girl I Left behind me: Moore’s Irish Melodies, Stanford 
(Boosey). 


556. She is far from the Land 


HE is far from the iand where her young hero sleeps, 
And lovers are round her sighing ; 
But coldly she turns from their gaze, and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is lying. 
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She sings the wild songs of her dear native plains, 
Every note which he loved awaking ;— 


Ah! little they think, who delight in her strains, 
How the heart of the Minstrel is breaking. 


He had lived for his love, for his country he died, 
They were all that to life had entwined him ; 

Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Nor long will his love stay behind him. 


Oh! make her a grave where the sunbeams rest 
When they promise a glorious morrow ; 

They’ll shine o’er her sleep, like a smile from the West, 
From her own lovéd island of sorrow. 


From Moore’s Irish Melodies, 1807-28; the proper tune is Open the door 
softly ; WHullah’s Song Book (Macmillan); Stanford’s edition of Moore 
(Boosey) ; Dr Grattan Flood’s Moore (Duffy). 


5S Ts Oh! Had we some bright little 
isle of our Own 


H! had we some bright little isle of our own, 
In a blue summer ocean far off and alone, 
Where a leaf never dies in the still-blooming bowers 
And the bee banquets on through a whole year of flowers ; 
Where the sun loves to pause, 
With so fond a delay, 
That the night only draws 
A thin veil o’er the day ; 
Where simply to feel that we breathe, that we live. 
Is worth the best joy that life elsewhere can give 
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There with souls ever ardent and pure as the clime, 
We should love as they loved in the first golden time ; 
‘The glow of the sunshine, the balm of the air, 
Would steal to our hearts, and make all summer there. 
With affection as free 
From decline as the bowers, 
And with hope, like the bee, 
Living always on flowers, 
Our life should resemble a long day of light, 
And our death come on holy and calm as the night. 


From Moore’s Irish Melodies, arranged by Balfe (Novello) ; or in Stanford’s 
edition (Boosey) ; the original tune is Sheela na Guira ; set by E. Duncan 
(Augener). 


SSS. At the Mid Hour of Night 


T the mid hour of night, when stars are weeping, I fly 
‘To the lone vale we loved, when life shone warm in thine 
eye; 
And I think oft, if spirits can steal from the regions of air 
‘To revisit past scenes of delight, thou wilt come to me there, 
And tell me our love is remember’d even in the sky ! 


Then I sing the wild song, it once was rapture to hear, 
When our voices commingling breathed like one, on the ear ; 
And, as Echo far off through the vale my sad orison rolls, 
I think, O my love ! ’tis thy voice from the Kingdom of Souls 
Faintly answering still the notes that once were so dear. 


Moore made his verse to the Irish air, Molly, my Dear (from Bunting); 
Moore’s Irish Melodies, by Stanford (Boosey) ; set by Hamish MacCunn. 
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G50. By Celia’s Arbour 
Y Celia’s arbour all the night 


Hang, humid wreath, the lover’s vow ; 
And haply, at the morning light, 
My love shall twine thee round her brow. 


Then if, upon her bosom bright, 
Some drops of dew shall fall from thee, 
Tell her, they are not drops of night, 
But tears of sorrow shed by me! 
Moore quotes these lines as a translation of Angerianus, in his notes on 


Ode XV I1/ of Anacreon; set by W. Horsley as a glee for male voices (Novello) ; 
Monk Gould has a song on the same text (E. Ashdown). 


560. Spirit of Love 


PIRIT of love! whose tresses shine 
Along the breeze, in golden twine, 

Come, within a fragrant cloud, 
Blushing with light, thy votary shroud ; 
And, on those wings that sparkling play, 
Waft, O waft me hence away ! 
Love! my soul is full of thee, 
Alive to all thy luxury. 
But she, the nymph for whom I glow, 
The pretty Lesbian, mocks my woe ; 
Smiles at the hoar and silvered hues 
Which Time upon my forehead strews. 
Alas ! I fear she keeps her charms 
In store for younger, happier arms ! 


From Moore’s Odes of Anacreon, No. LXXVI; set by E. Duncan (Augener). 
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SOL. Fill me, boys, as deep a draught 


ILL me, boys, as deep a draught 
As e’er was filled, as e’er was quaffed ; 

But let the water amply flow 
‘To cool the grape’s intemperate glow. 
Let not the fiery god be single, 
But with the nymphs in union mingle ; 
For, though the bowl’s the grave of sadness, 
Oh! be it ne’er the birth of madness ! 
No, banish from our board to-night 
The revelries of rude delight ! 
‘To Scythians leave these wild excesses, 
Ours be the joy that soothes and blesses ! 
And while the temperate bowl we wreathe, 
Our choral hymns shall sweetly breathe, 
Beguiling every hour along. 


A rendering of Anacreon’s Ode LXII ; set by Sir Hubert Parry in his Eton 
days, as No. 2 of Three Odes of Anacreon (Augener). 


562. Come, rest in this Bosom 


OME, rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer, 

Though the herd have fled from thee, thy home is still here: 
Here still is the smile that no cloud can o’ercast, 
And a heart and a hand all thy own to the last. 


O what was love made for. if ’tis not the same 

Through joy and through torment, through glory and shame ? 
I know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in that heart, 

I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art. 
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Thou hast called me thy angel in moments of bliss, 
And thy angel I’ll be, ’mid the horrors of this, 
Through the furnace unshrinking, thy steps to pursue, 
And shield thee, and save thee, or perish there too. 


Moore designed his verse to the old Irish air, Lough Sheeling ; Irish Melodies, 
edited by Stanford (Boosey) ; an arrangement by Hummel is in the British 
Museum, Add. MSS. No. 32189 (fol. 109), dated 1829. 


562. A Canadian Boat-Song 


>AINTLY as tolls the evening chime, : 
Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time. ; 
Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 
We'll sing at St Ann’s our parting hymn. 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 
The Rapids are near, and the daylight’s past ! 


Why should we yet our sail unfurl ? 

‘There is not a breath the blue wave to curl! 
But when the wind blows off the shore, 

Oh ! sweetly we'll rest our weary oar 

Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
‘The Rapids are near, and the daylight’s past ! 


Utawas’ tide! this trembling moon 

Shall see us float over thy surges soon. 

Saint of this green Isle ! hear our prayers, 
Oh! grant us cool heavens and favouring airs. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 

The Rapids are near, and the daylight’s past ! 


Glees, Madrigals, etc.. No. 60875 (Curwen). 
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564. Flow on, thou shining River 


LOW on, thou shining river ; 
But ere thou reach the sea, 

Seek Ella’s bower. and give her 
The wreaths I fling o’er thee. 
And tell her thus, if she’ll be mine, 
‘The current of our lives shall be, 
With joys along their course to shine, 
Like those sweet flowers on thee. 


But if, in wandering thither, 

Thou find’st she mocks my prayer, 
‘Then leave those wreaths to wither 
Upon the cold bank there. 

And tell her thus, when youth is o’er, 
Her lone and loveless charms shall be 
Thrown by, upon life’s weedy shore, 
Like those sweet flowers on thee. 


From Moore’s National Airs ; set to a Portuguese air, Vocal Music, No. 1098 
(Joseph Williams) ; set also by E. Duncan (Augener). 


SOS. Fly not yet 


LY not yet; ’tis just the hour 
When pleasure, like the midnight flower 
That scorns the eye of vulgar light, 
Begins to bloom for sons of night, 
And maids who love the moon. 
T'was but to bless these hours of shade, 
That beauty and the moon were made ; 
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Tis then their soft attractions glowing 
Set the tides and goblets flowing. 
Oh ! stay, oh! stay, 
Joy so seldom weaves a chain 
Like this to-night that, oh! ’tis pain 
To break its links so soon. 


Fly not yet; the fount that played 
In times of old through Ammon’s shade, 
Though icy-cold by day it ran, 
Yet still, like souls of mirth, began 
To burn when night was near, 
And thus should woman’s heart and looks, 
At noon, be cold as winter brooks, 
Nor kindle till the night, returning, 
Brings their genial hour for burning. 
Oh! stay, oh ! stay, 
When did morning ever break, 
And find such beaming eyes awake 
As those that sparkle here ? 


From Moore’s Irish Melodies ; the original tune is Planxty Kelly (Bunting); 
Hullah’s Song Book (Macmillan). 


566. How sweet the Answer Echo makes 


OW sweet the answer echo makes 
‘To music at night ; 
When, roused by lute or horn, she wakes, 
And far away, o’er lawns and lakes, 
Goes answering light. 
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Yet love hath echoes truer far, 

And far more sweet, 
Than e’er beneath the moonlight’s star, 
Of horn, or lute, or soft guitar, 

The songs repeat. 


”Tis when the sigh, in youth sincere— 
And only then— 
The sigh, that’s breathed for one to hear, 
Is by that one, that only dear, 
Breathed back again. 


Moore’s words go to the tune of The Wren, quoted by Bunting; Hullah’s 
Song Book (Macmillan); Sullivan’s four-part setting (Novello) was once 
popular; set by E. Duncan (Walter Scott). 


Ogre Oh, where art Thou dreaming 


H, where art thou dreaming— 
On land or on sea ? 

In my lattice is gleaming 

‘The watch-light for thee ; 
And this fond heart is glowing 

‘To welcome thee home, 
And the night is fast going, 

But thou art not come : 

No, thou comest not ! 


”Tis the time when night-flowers 
Should wake from their rest : 
Tis the hour of all hours 
When the lute singeth best. 
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Till thy glance they see ! 
And the hushed lute is keeping 
Its music for thee : 
Yet thou comest not ! } 


From Moore’s Summer Féte ; set as a four-part song by Hamish MacCunn 
Musical Times, No. 535 (Novello). 


But the flowers are half sleeping =| 
4 


568. If thou’ lt be mine : 


F thou’lt be miné, the treasures of air, 
Of earth, and sea, shall lie at thy feet ; 
Whatever in Fancy’s eye looks fair, 
Or in Hope’s sweet music is ost sweet, 
Shall be ours, if thou wilt be mine, love ! 


Bright flowers shall bloom wherever we rove, 
A voice divine shall talk in each stream, 
The stars shall look like worlds of love, 
And this earth be all one beautiful dream 
In our eyes, if thou wilt be mine, love ! 


And thoughts, whose source is hidden and high, 
Like streams that come from heavenward hills, 
Shall keep our hearts—like meads, that lie 
‘To be bathed by those eternal rills— 


Ever green, if thou wilt be mine, love ! 


All this and more the Spirit of Love 
Can breathe o’er them who feel his spells ; 
‘That heaven, which forms his home above, 
He can make on earth, wherever he dwells, 
And he wi//—if thou wilt be mine, love ! 


From Moore’s Irish Melodies ; the proper air is The Winnowing Sheet ; 
Hullah’s Song Book, p. 266 (Macmillan) ; Moore’s Irish Melodies, edited by 
Dr Grattan Flood (J. Duffy & Co., Dublin). 
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569. Row gently here 


OW gently here, my gondolier, so softly wake the tide, 
That not an ear on earth my hear, but hers to whom we 
glide ; 
Had heaven but tongues to speak, as well as starry eyes to see, 
Oh think what tales ’twould have to tell of wandering youths 
like me. 


Now rest thee here, my gondolier ; hush, hush, for up I go, 

To climb yon light balcony’s height, while thou keep’st watch 
below : 

Ah! did we take for heaven above but half such pains as we 

‘Take day and night for woman’s love—what angels we should 


be ! 


From Moore’s National Airs, written during 1819-28 ; the original air is a 
popular Venetian melody; set as a song by Robert Schumann (Op. 24, 
Novello) ; for four voices by E. Duncan (Novello). 


luton She sung of Love 


HE sung of love—while o’er her lyre 
The rosy rays of evening fell, 
As if to feed with their soft fire 
The soul within that trembling shell. 
The same rich light hung o’er her cheek, 
And played around those lips that sung 
And spoke, as flowers would sing and speak, 
If love could lend their leaves a tongue. 
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But soon the west no longer burned, 
Each rosy ray from heaven withdrew ; 
And when to gaze again IJ turned, 
The minstrel’s form seemed fading too. 
As if Aer light and heaven’s were one, 
The glory all had left that frame ; 
And from her glimmering lips the tone, 
As from a parting spirit, came. 


Who ever loved, but had the thought 
That he and all he loved must part ? 
Filled with this fear, I flew and caught 
That fading image to my heart— 
And cried, ‘ O Love ! is this thy doom ? 
O light of youth’s resplendent day ! 
Must ye then lose your golden bloom, 
And thus like sunshine die away ?’ 


Grattan Flood’s edition (Duffy). 


ae 


When Twilight Dews 


HEN twilight dews are falling soft 
Upon the rosy sea, love ! 
I watch the star whose beam so oft 
Has lighted me to thee, love ! 
And thou, too, on that orb so clear, 
Ah! dost thou gaze at even, 
And think, though lost for ever here, 
Thou’lt yet be mine in heaven? 
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There’s not a garden walk I tread, 
‘There’s not a flower I see, love ! 

But brings to mind some hope that’s fled, 
Some joy I’ve lost with thee, love ! 

And still I wish that hour was near, 
When, friends and foes forgiven, 

The pains, the ills, we’ve wept through here, 
May turn to smiles in heaven ! 


From Moore’s Ballads and Songs; set by Barnby and Hiles as a four-part 
song. 


(Gage Who comes so gracefully ? 
: HO comes so gracefully 
Gliding along, 

While the blue rivulet 
Sleeps to her song ; 

Song, richly vying 

With the faint sighing 

Which swans, in dying, 
Sweetly prolong ?’ 


So sung the shepherd-boy 

By the stream’s side, 
Watching that fairy-boat 

Down the flood glide, 
Like a bird winging, 
Through the waves bringing 
That Syren, singing 

‘To the hushed tide. 
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‘ Stay ’, said the shepherd-boy, 
‘ Fairy-boat, stay, 

Linger, sweet minstrelsy, 
Linger, a day.’ 

But vain his pleading, 

Past him, unheeding, 

Song and boat speeding, 
Glided away. 


So to our youthful eyes 
Joy and hope shone ; 

So, while we gazed on them, 
Fast they flew on ; 

Like flowers, declining 

Even in the twining, 

One moment shining, 
And the next—gone ! 


ase Oh ! Come to me when Daylight sets 


H ! come to me when daylight sets ; 
Sweet ! then come to me, 

When smoothly go our gondolets 
O’er the moonlight sea. 

When mirth’s awake, and love begins, 
Beneath that glancing ray, 

With sound of lutes and mandolins, 
To steal young hearts away. 

Oh ! come to me when daylight sets ; 
Sweet ! then come to me, 

When smoothly go our gondolets 
O’er the moonlight sea. 
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Oh ! then’s the hour for those who love, 
Sweet ! like thee and me; 

When all’s so calm below, above, 
In heaven, and o’er the sea. 

When maidens sing sweet barcarolles, 
And Echo sings again 

So sweet, that all with ears and souls 
Should love and listen then. 

So, come to me when daylight sets $ 
Sweet ! then come to me, 

When smoothly go our gondolets 
O’er the moonlight sea. 


From Moore’s National Airs. 
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A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea 


WET sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast ; 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


Oh, for a soft and gentle wind ! 
I heard a fair one cry ; 

But give to me the snoring breeze, 
And white waves heaving high ; 
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And white waves heaving high, my boys, 
The good ship tight and free— 

The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we. 


There’s tempest in yon hornéd moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud ; 
And hark the music, mariners, 
The wind is piping loud ! 
The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashing free— 
While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 
Set as a four-part song by Elizabeth Stirling, in the Choralist, No. 49 (Boosey) ; 


another setting for unison voices, by T. F. Dunhill, is issued by the Year 
Book Press ; for male voices by C. Harford Lloyd (Novello). 


WILLIAM BEALE 
1784-1854 


SoG. Go, Rose, go 


O, Rose, go, and on Themira’s breast 
Find, happy flower, thy throne and tomb ; 
When jealous of a fate so blest, 
How shall I envy thee thy doom ? 


Should some rude hand approach thee there, 
Guard the sweet shrine thou wilt adorn ; 
Ah! punish those who rashly dare, 
And for my rivals keep thy thorn. 


The music of this glee is by Beale, to whom perhaps the words may also be 
credited. 
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70. To Grasshopper and Cricket 


REEN little vaulter in the sunny grass, 
Catching your heart up at the feel of June, .. 

Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon, 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brass ; 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass ; 
Oh, sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 
One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 
Both have your sunshine; both, though small, are strong, 
At your clear hearts ; and both were sent on earth 
To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song— 
Indoors and out, summer and winter; mirth. 


HENRY KIRKE WHITE 
1785-1806 


577: The Star of Bethlehem 


HEN marshalled on the nightly plain, 
The glittering host bestud the sky, 

One star alone of all the train 

Can fix the sinner’s wandering eye : 
Hark! hark ! to God the chorus breaks, 

From every host, from every gem, 
But one alone the Saviour speaks— 

It is the star of Bethlehem. 
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Once on the raging seas I rode ; 

The storm was loud, the night was dark ; 
The ocean yawned, and rudely blowed 

The wind that tossed my foundering bark ; 
Deep horror then my vitals froze, 

Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem ; 
When suddenly a star arose— 

It was the star of Bethlehem ! 


It was my guide, my light, my all, 
It bade my dark forebodings cease ; 
And through the storm and danger’s thrall, 
It led me to the port of peace : 
Now safely moored, my perils o’er, 
I'll sing, first in night’s diadem, 
For ever and for evermore— 
‘The star—the star of Bethlehem ! 


BARRY CORNWALL 
1787-1874 
578. The Leveller 


HE king he reigns on a throne of gold, 
Fenced round by his ‘ right divine’ ; 
The baron he sits in his castle old, 
Drinking his ripe red wine : 

But below, below, in his ragged coat, 

‘The beggar he tuneth a hungry note, 

And the spinner is bound to his weary thread, 
And the debtor lies down with an aching head 
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So the world goes ! 

So the stream flows ! 

Yet there is a fellow, whom nobody knows, 
Who maketh all free 

On land and sea, 

And forceth the rich like the poor to flee ! 


The lady lies down in her warm white lawn, 
And dreams of the pearled pride ; 
The milk-maid sings, to the wild-eyed dawn, 
Sad songs on the cold hill-side : 
And the bishop smiles, as on high he sits. 
On the scholar who writes and starves by fits ; 
And the girl who her nightly needle plies 
Looks out for the summer of life—and dies ! 
So the world goes ! 
So the stream flows ! 
Yet there is a fellow, whom nobody knows, 
Who maketh all free 


On land and sea, 
And forceth the rich like the poor to flee ! 


From English Songs, 1832. 


579: Hunter’s Song 


| | ARK! Hark! 
Who calleth the maiden morn 


From her sleep in the woods and stubble corn ? 


The horn! the horn ! 
The merry, sweet voice of the hunter’s horn. 


Now thro’ the copse where the fox is found, 
And over the stream with a mighty bound, 
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And over the high-lands and over the low, : 
O’er furrows, o’er meadows, the hunters go ! M4 
Away as a hawk flies full at his prey, 
So flieth the hunter away ! 

Hark! Hark! 
What sound in the wind is borne ? 
Tis the conquering voice of the hunter’s horn, 

‘The horn ! the horn ! 
‘The merry, bold voice of the hunter’s horn ! 


Sound, sound the horn ! 

‘To the hunter good 

What’s the gully deep or the roaring flood ? 

Right over he bounds, as the wild stag hounds : 
Hark! hark ! 

Now home, and dream till morn 

Of the bold, sweet sound of the hunter’s horn ! 
‘The horn ! the horn! 

Oh, the sound of all sounds is the hunter’s horn ! 


C. H. Lloyd has set Barry Cornwall’s lines as a children’s unison song. 


580. When the merry Lark 


HEN the merry lark doth gild 
With his song the summer hours, 
And their nests the swallows build 
In the roofs and tops of towers, 
And the golden gorse-flower burns 
About the waste, 
And the maiden May returns 
With a pretty haste. 
Sing then, how merry are the times, 
‘The summer times, the spring times. 
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Now from off his ashen stone 
The chilly midnight cricket crieth, 
And all merry birds are gone, 
And our dream of pleasure dieth. 
Now the once blue laughing sky 
Saddens into gray, 
And the frozen rivers sigh, 
Pining all away. 
Now how solemn are the times, 
The winter times, the night times, 


Yet be merry ; all around 
Is through one vast change revolving : 
Even night, who lately frowned, 
Is in silver dawn dissolving. 
Earth will burst her fetters strange, 
And in spring grow free, 
All things in the world will change, 
Save my love to thee. 
Sing then, hopeful are all times— 
Summer, winter, spring times. 


Set as a four-part song by Henry Smart. 


GEORGE GORDON BYRON, LORD BYRON 
1788-1824 
581. Deep in my Soul 


D' EP in my soul that tender secret dwells, 

Lonely and lost to light for evermore, 

Save when to thine my heart responsive swells, 
‘Then trembles into silence as before. 
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There, in its centre, a sepulchral lamp 
Burns the slow flame, eternal—but unseen ; 
Which not the darkness of despair can damp, 
Though vain its ray, as it had never been. 


Set as a six-part song by Sir Edward Elgar in Four Part-Songs (Op. 53, Novello). 


[oe She walks in Beauty 


HE walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meets in her aspect and her eyes : 
Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 

Had half impaired the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 

Or softly lightens o’er her face ; 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express 

How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 


And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent ! 


From the Hebrew Melodies, 1815; with music by I. Nathan in Universal 
Melodist (I, 404), 1847 ; set by John Lodge-Ellerton, 1824; asa trio by Julius 
Harrison, No. 71406 (Curwen); another setting by E. Duncan. 
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583. 


’ . 
So, we'll go no more a-roving 


O, we’ll go no more a-roving 
So late into the night, 
‘Though the heart be still as loving, 
And the moon be still as bright. 


For the sword outwears its sheath, 
And the soul wears out the breast, 

And the heart must pause to breathe, 
And love itself have rest. 


‘Though the night was made for loving, 
And the day returns too soon, 

Yet we’ll go no more a-roving 
By the light of the moon. 


Written at Venice, 1817, the verses are evidently suggested by James V's 
ballad of the ¥olly Beggar, which has, for its burden, ‘ And we'll gang nae 


mair a-rovin.’ 


584. 


There be none of Beauty's Daughters 


HERE be none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee 


And like music on the waters 


Is thy sweet voice to me : 


When, as if its sound were causing 
The charméd ocean’s pausing, 

‘The waves lie still and gleaming, 

And the lulled winds seem dreaming : 
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And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o’er the deep, 

Whose breast is gently heaving 
As an infant’s asleep, 

So the spirit bows before thee, 

'To listen and adore thee ; 

With a full but soft emotion, 

Like the swell of Summer’s ocean. 


Set by Lodge-Ellerton, British Museum, Add. MSS. 34803, c. 1820; by 
Hamish MacCunn, and by E. Duncan. 


585. 


Stanzas to Augusta 


HOUGH the day of my destiny’s over, 
And the star of my fate hath declined, 
Thy soft heart refused to discover 
The faults which so many could find ; 
Though thy soul with my grief was acquainted, 
It shrunk not to share it with me, 
And the love, which my spirit hath painted, 
It never hath found but in thee. 


Then, when nature around me is smiling 
‘The last smile which answers to mine, 

I do not believe it beguiling, 
Because it reminds me of thine ; 

And when winds are at war with the ocean, 
As the breasts I believed in with me, 

If their billows excite an emotion, 
It is that they bear me from thee. 


‘Though the rock of my last hope is shivered, 
And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 
Though I feel that my soul is delivered 
‘To pain—it shall not be its slave. 
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‘There is many a pang to pursue me : 
‘They may crush, but they shall not contemn ; 
‘They may torture, but shall not subdue me ; 
Tis of thee that I think—not of them. 


Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 
Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me, 
Though slandered, thou never couldst shake ; 
Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me, 
Though parted, it was not to fly, 
‘Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me, 
Nor mute, that the world might belie. 


Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it, 
Nor the war of so many with one ; 

If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 
"Twas folly not sooner to shun ; 

And if dearly that error hath cost me, 
And more than I once could foresee, 

I have found that, whatever it lost me, 
It could not deprive me of thee. 


From the wreck of the past, which hath perished, 
Thus much J at least may recall. 

It hath taught me that which I most cherished, 
Deserved to be dearest of all : 

In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wide waste there still is a tree, 

And a bird in the solitude singing, 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee. 


Set to music by G. Kiallmark in Dayidson’s Universal Melodist, Vol. II, 1847. 
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586. Maid of Athens 


AID of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh give me back my heart ! 
Or, since that has left my breast, 
Keep it now and take the rest ! 
Hear my vow before I go, 
Loy pod, ods dyaro. 


By those tresses unconfined, 

Wooédd by each Agean wind ; 

By those lids whose jetty fringe 

Kiss thy soft cheeks blooming tinge : 
By those wild eyes like the roe, 
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By that lip I long to taste ; 

By that zone-encircled waist ; 

By all the token-flowers that tell 
What words can never speak so well ; 
By love’s alternate joy and woe, 

Loy pov, cas ayaro. 


Maid of Athens! Iam gone: 
‘Think of me, sweet ! when alone. 
Though I fly to Istambol, 

Athens holds my heart and soul : 
Can I cease to love thee? No! 
Loy pov, wads ayare, 


Written at Athens, 1810; set by John Barnett, 1825; Minstrelsy of England, 


II, 274 (Augener); Gounod’s popular setting dates from 1871; set by 
E. Duncan (Walter Scott). 
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537; When We Two parted 


HEN we two parted 
In silence and tears, 
Half broken-hearted, 
To sever for years, 
Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 
Colder thy kiss ; 
Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this, 


‘The dew of the morning 
Sunk chill on my brow— 

It felt like the warning 
Of what I feel now. 

‘Thy vows are all broken, 
And light is thy fame : 

I hear thy name spoken, 
And share in its shame. 


‘They name thee before me, 
A knell to mine ear : 

A shudder comes o’er me— 
Why wert thou so dear? 
They know not I knew thee 

Who knew thee too well : 
Long, long shall I rue thee 
Too deeply to tell. 


In secret we met— 
In silence I grieve, 

That thy heart could forget, 
Thy spirit deceive. 
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If I should meet thee 
After long years, 

How should I greet thee ? 
With silence and tears. 


RICHARD GARNETT 
1789-1850 


Feasting, I watch 


EASTING, I watch with westward-looking eye 
The flashing constellations’ pageantry, 
Solemn and splendid. 
Then, anon, I wreathe my hair, 
And, warbling to my harp, I breathe 
My full heart forth, 
And know the heavens look down pleased, 
For they also have their lyre and crown. 


Translation from the Greek Anthology ; set by Sir Edward Elgar as a part- 
song, one of a collection of five (Op. 45, No. 5) published by Novello. 


589. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
1792-1822 


Life of Life! thy Lips enkindle 


IFE of Life! thy lips enkindle 
With their love the breath between them ; 
And thy smiles before they dwindle 
Make the cold air fire; then screen them 
In those looks, where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 
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Child of Light! thy lips are burning 

‘Thro’ the vest which seems to hide them ; 
As the radiant hues of morning 

Thro’ the clouds ere they divide them ; 
And this atmosphere divinest 
Shrouds thee, wheresoe’er thou shinest. 


Fair are others ; none beholds thee, 
But thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 
From the sight, that liquid splendour 
And all feel, yet see thee never, 
As I feel now, lost for ever ! 


Lamp of Earth! where’er thou movest 
Its dim shapes are clad with brightness 
And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness. 
Till they fail, as I am failing, 
Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing ! 


From Prometheus Unbound ; Sir Hubert Parry has an early setting. 


590. Rarely, rarely, comest Thou 


ARELY, rarely, comest thou, 
Spirit of Delight ! 
Wherefore hast thou left me now 
Many a day and night ? 
Many a weary night and day 
Tis since thou art fled away. 
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How shall ever one like me 
Win thee back again ? 

With the joyous and the free 
Thou wilt scoff at pain. 

Spirit false! thou hast forgot 

All but those who need thee not. 


As a lizard with the shade 
Of a trembling leaf, 
Thou with sorrow art dismayed : 
’ Even the sighs of grief 
Reproach thee, that thou art not near, 
And reproach thou wilt not hear. 


Let me set my mournful ditty 
‘To a merry measure, 
‘Thou wilt never come for pity, 
Thou wilt come for pleasure, 
Pity then will cut away 
Those cruel wings, and thou wilt stay. 


I love all that thou lovest, 
Spirit of Delight ! 
The fresh earth in new leaves dressed, 
And the starry night ; 
Autumn evening, and the morn 
When the golden mists are born. 


I love snow, and all the forms 
Of the radiant frost ; 
I love waves, and winds, and storms, 
Everything almost 
Which is Nature’s, and may be 
Untainted by man’s misery. 
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I love tranquil solitude, 
And such society 
As is quiet, wise, and good ; 
Between thee and me 
What difference ? but thou dost possess 
The things I seek, not love them less. 


I love Love—though he has wings, 
And like light can flee, 
But above all other things, 
Spirit, I love thee— 
‘Thou art love and life! O come, 
Make once more my heart thy home. 


Set to music in Six baritone Songs (Op. 26) by Mary Louisa White (Joseph 
Williams) ; the opening verses are prefixed to Sir Edward Elgar’s Second 


Symphony in E flat (Op. 63). 


nO. Music, when soft Voices die 


USIC, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory ; 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heaped for the belovéd’s bed ; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on. 


Set to music by Alfred Day, M.D., who wrote a famous treatise on Harmony, 
1845; Dayidson’s Universal Melodist (II, 216), 1847 ; Minstrelsy of England, 
II, 231 (Augener); set by Granville Bantock as a part-song (Curwen) ; 
another setting for four voices by Sir Hubert Parry dates from 1897 (Novello). 
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(eps Autumn, a dirge 


HE warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing, 
The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers are dying, 
And the year 
On the earth her death-bed, in a shroud of leaves dead, 
Is lying. 
Come, months, come away, 
From November to May, 
In your saddest array ; 
Follow the bier 
Of the dead cold year, 
And like dim shadows watch by her sepulchre. 


The chill rain is falling, the nipt worm is crawling, 
The rivers are swelling, the thunder is knelling 
For the year ; 
The blithe swallows are flown, and the lizards each gone 
To his dwelling ; 
Come, months, come away ; 
Put on white, black, and grey, 
Let your light sisters play— 
You, follow the bier 
Of the dead cold year, 
And make her grave green with tear on tear. 


Set as a two-part song by Sir C. Stanford (Curwen) ; also set by Ham ch 
MacCunn ; as a song by E. Duncan. 


593. I pant for the Music 


PANT for the music which is divine, 
My heart, in its thirst, is a dying flower : 
Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine, 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower : 
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Like a herbless plain, for the gentle rain, 
I gasp, I faint, till they wake again. 


Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet sound 
More, O more—I am thirsting yet— 

It loosens the serpent which care has bound 
Upon my heart to stifle it ; 

The dissolving strain, through every vein, 

Passes into my heart and brain. 


As the scent of a violet withered up, 
Which grew by the brink of a silver lake ; 
When the hot noon has drained its dewy cup, 
And mist there was none its thirst to slake— 
And the violet lay dead, while the odour flew 
On the wings of the wind on the waters blue— 


As one who drinks from a charméd cup 
Of foaming and sparkling and murmuring wine 
Whom, a mighty enchantress filling up, 
Invites to love with her kiss divine— 
For the life that is love I long, I pine, 
I pant for the music that is divine. 


From the Posthumous Poems, 1824. 


594. A Bridal Song 


HE golden gates of sleep unbar 
Where strength and beauty met together, 
Kindle their image like a star 
In a sea of glassy weather. 
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Night, with all thy stars look down ; 
Darkness, weep thy holiest dew ; 
Never smiled the inconstant moon 
On a pair so true. 
Let eyes not see their own delight— 
Haste, swift Hour, and thy flight 
Oft renew. 


Fairies, sprites, and angels keep her ! 
Holy stars, permit no wrong ! 
And return to wake the sleeper, 
Dawn—ere it be long. 
Oh joy! oh fear! what will be done 
In the absence of the sun ! 
Come along ! 


From the Posthumous Poems. 


595. A Widow Bird sat Mourning 


WIDOW bird sat mourning for her love 
Upon a wintry bough ; 
The frozen wind kept on above, 
The freezing stream below. 


There was no leaf upon the forest bare, 
No flower upon the ground, 

And little motion in the air 
Except the mill-wheel’s sound. 


From Shelley’s Posthumous Poems ; set by Charles Wood in Novello’s Part- 
Song Book, No. 748; also as a four-part song by H. W. Rodes (Year Book 
Press) ; as a song, by Stanley Hawley in Twenty Songs (Bosworth). 
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596. As the Moon’s Soft Splendour 


S the moon’s soft splendour 
O’er the faint cold starlight of heaven 
Is thrown, 
So thy voice most tender 
To the strings without soul has given 
Its own. 


‘The stars will awaken, 

‘Though the moon sleep a full hour later 
‘To-night : 

No leaf will be shaken 

Whilst the dews of thy melody scatter 
Delight. 


Though the sound overpowers, 

Sing again, with thy sweet voice revealing 
A tone 

Of some world far from ours, 

Where music and moonlight and feeling 
Are one. 


From the Shelley Papers, 1833; a note to the song says ‘ this ariette has been 
very beautifully set to music by Mr Henry Lincoln,’ pupil of Thomas Adams, 
lecturer and critic, who occupied an important place in public esteem for a 
full half-century. Son of the organ-builder H. C. Lincoln, he was born 
in London in 1814, and died in rgor. A later setting, by Charles Wood, 
is in The Musical Times series, No. 754 (Novello). 


597: Love’s Philosophy 


HE fountains mingle with the river, 
And the rivers with the ocean, 
‘The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion ; 
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Nothing in the world is single ; 
All things by a law divine 
In one another’s being mingle— 


Why not I with thine? 


See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another ; 
No sister-flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother : 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea, 
What are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me ? 


598. Elfin Music 


AM drunk with the honey wine 

Of the moon unfolded eglantine, 
Which fairies catch in hyacinth buds ; 
The bats, the dormice, and the moles, 
Sleep in the walls or under the sward 
Of the desolate castle yard. 


And when ’tis spilt on the summer earth, 
Or its fumes arise among the dew, 

Their jocund dreams are full of mirth, 
They gibber their joy in sleep; for few 


Of the fairies bear those bowls so new. 


Granville Bantock has set this poem from Shelley’s Fragments as a vocal 
trio. 
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599. I fear thy Kisses 


FEAR thy kisses, gentle maiden ; 
‘Thou needest not fear mine ; 
My spirit is too deeply laden 
Ever to burthen thine. 


I fear thy mien, thy tones, thy motion ; 
‘Thou needest not fear mine : 
Innocent is the heart’s devotion 


With which I worship thine. 


There are several modern settings; W. Y. Hurlstone has treated the poem 
as a vocal quartet; Arnold Bax includes a setting in From the Uplands to 
the Sea, a group of six songs with accompaniment for two pianos; also set 
by E. Duncan for voice and piano. 


600. On Himalay 


AR away on Himalay, 
I would not be a king, enough 
Of woe it is to love ; 

The path to power is steep and rough, 
And tempests reign above. 

I would not climb the imperial throne ; 
”Tis built on ice which fortune’s sun, 
‘Thaws in the height of noon. 

Then farewell, king ; yet were I one, 
Care would not come so soon, 

Would he and I were far away, 

Keeping flocks on Himalay. 


Set as a four-part song by Granville Bantock (Novello). 
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Night 


WIFTLY walk over the western wave, 
Spirit of Night ! 
Out of the misty eastern cave, 
Where, all the long and lone daylight, 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear 
Which make thee terrible and dear— 
Swift be thy flight ! 


Wrap thy form in a mantle grey, 
Star-inwrought ! 

Blind with thine hair the eyes of day ; 

Kiss her until she be wearied out, 

‘Then wander o’er city and sea and land, 

Touching all with thine opiate wand— 
Come, long-sought ! 


When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sighed for thee ; 
When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary Day turned to his rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sighed for thee. 


Thy brother Death came, and cried, 
“Wouldst thou me ?’ 
Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed, 
Murmured like a noon-tide bee, 
“Shall I nestle near thy side ? 
Wouldst thou me ’?—And I replied, 
“No, not thee !’ 
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Death will come when thou art dead, 
Soon, too soon— 

Sleep will come when thou art fled ; 

Of neither would I ask the boon 

I ask of thee, belovéd Night— 

Swift be thine approaching flight, 


Come soon, soon ! 


Set as a part-song for mixed voices by Granville Bantock (Novello). 
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603. 


The World's Wanderers 


ELL me, thou star, whose wings of light 
Speed thee in thy fiery flight, 
In what cavern of the night 
Will thy pinions close now ? 


Tell me, moon, thou pale and grey 

Pilgrim of heaven’s homeless way, 

In what depth of night or day 
Seekest thou repose now ? 


Weary wind, who wanderest 

Like the world’s rejected guest, 

Hast thou still some secret nest 
On the tree or billow ? 


When the Lamp is shattered 


HEN the lamp is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead ; 
When the cloud is scattered, 
The rainbow’s glory is shed ; 
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When the lute is broken, 
Sweet tones are remembered not ; 
When the lips have spoken, 


Loved accents are soon forgot. 


As music and splendour 

Survive not the lamp and the lute. 
The heart’s echoes render 

No song when the spirit is mute— 
No song but sad dirges, 

Like the wind through a ruined cell, 
Or the mournful surges 

That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 


When hearts have once mingled 
Love first leaves the well-built nest ; 
‘The weak one is singled 
‘To endure what it once possessed. 
O Love, who bewailest 
The frailty of all things here, 
Why choose you the frailest 
For your cradle, your home, and your bier ? 


Its passions will rock thee, 
As the storms rock the ravens on high : 
Bright reason will mock thee, 
Like the sun from a wintry sky. 
From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave thee naked to laughter, 
When leaves fall and cold winds come. 
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A Lament 


WORLD! Olife! O Time! 
On whose last steps I climb, 
‘Trembling at that where I had stood before ; 
When will return the glory of your prime? 
No more—oh, never more ! 


Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight : 
Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more—oh, never more ! 


Set by F. E. Gambogi as a song. 


605. 


The Indian Serenade 


ARISE from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 

When the winds are breathing low, 

And the stars are shining bright. 
I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me who knows how ? 

To thy chamber window, Sweet. 


The wandering airs they faint 

On the dark, the silent stream— 
The champak odours fail 

Like sweet thoughts in a dream ; 
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The nightingale’s complaint, 
It dies upon her heart, 

As I must die on thine, 
O belovéd as thou art ! 


O lift me from the grass ! 
Idie! I faint! I fail! 
Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 
My cheek is cold and white, alas ! 
My heart beats loud and fast : 
O press it to thine own again, 
Where it will break at last ! 


The popular setting is by Charles Salaman ; Minstrelsy of England, Il, 194 
(Augener) ; there are many later settings including one by Norman O’Neill 
(Ricordi), and another by Hamish MacCunn (Augener) ; set also by E. Duncan 
(Donlan). 


JAMES HOWARD PAYNE 
1792-1852 
606. Home, sweet Home 


: ID pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 


Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home ! 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
Which seek through the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere. 
Home, home ! 
Sweet, sweet home ! 
There’s no place like home : 
There’s no place like home 


An exile from home, splendour dazzles in vain, 
Oh ! give me my lowly-thatched cottage again. 
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The birds singing gaily that came at my call, 
Give me them, with the peace of mind, dearer than all. 
; Home, home ! 
Sweet, sweet home ! 
‘There’s no place like home : 
There’s no place like home ! 


The words were adapted by Payne, an American, from a song by J. Haynes 
Bayly. The song first appeared in Clari, or the Maid of Milan, an opera by 
Sir Henry Bishop, where the song is set down as ‘a Sicilian air’. The piece 
was produced for the first time at Covent Garden, May 8, 1823; Minstrelsy 
of England, 1, 128 (Augener). 


JOHN KEATS 
1795-1821 


607. Ode to Autumn 


EASON of mists and mellow fruitfulness ! 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run ; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease ; 
For Summer has o’erbrimmed their clammy cells 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
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Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twinéd flowers 3. 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they ? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too— 
While barréd clouds bloom the soft-dying day 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 
‘Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river-sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; : 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
‘The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft, 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


Set as a four-part female chorus by H. Orsmond Anderton (Joseph Williams). 


608. Ode to a Nightingale 


Y heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk : 
Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness, 
That thou, light-wingéd Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 
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O for a draught of vintage ! that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep-delvéd earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country-green, 
Dance, and Provengal song, and sunburnt mirth ! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stainéd mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim : 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
‘The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies, 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs ; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 


Away ! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
‘Though the dull brain perplexes and retards : 
Already with thee ! tender is the night, 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Clustered around by all her starry lays ; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways. 
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I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, =i 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves ; 
And mid-May’s eldest child 
‘The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
‘The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 


Darkling I listen; and for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Called him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 


‘Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird ! 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 
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Forlorn ! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee, to my sole self ! 
Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu ! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side ; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
F led is that music—do I wake or sleep? 


From Lamia and other poems, 1820; set by Cecil Forsyth, for baritone voice 
and piano (Novello). 


609. Where be you going, you Devon Maid ? 


HERE be you going, you Devon maid ? 
And what have you there in your basket ? 
You gay little fairy, 
Just fresh from the dairy, 
Will you give me some cream if I ask it? 


I love your hills and I love your dales, 
And I love your flocks a-bleating ; 
But O, on the heather, 

To roam together 
With hearts in tune a-beating ! 


I’ll put your basket all safe in a nook, 
Your shawl I’ll hang in the willow ; 
And we will sigh in the daisy’s eye. 
And rest on a grass-green pillow. 
This song was enclosed in a letter of Keats to Mr. B. R. Haydon, dated April, 
1818, within a few days of the poet’s penning his inscription of Endymion 
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“to the most English of all poets (except Shakespeare) Thomas Chatterton’ ; 
Keats evidently had Chatterton in mind as he wrote the song which recalls 
the earlier poet’s As Eleanor by the green Tessell was sitting (from Aella) ; 
set to music by Vincent Jackson in Minstrelsy of England, I, 232 (Augener) ; 
another modern setting is by Norman O’Neill (Schott). 


610. La Belle Dame sans Merci 
: WHAT can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering ? 
The sedge is withered from the lake, . 
And no birds sing. 


“O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
So haggard and so woe-begone ? 


The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest’s done. 


“T see a lily on thy brow 
With anguish moist and fever-dew ; 


And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too.’ 


“TI met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful—a fairy’s child, 
Her hair was long, her foot was light, 


And her eyes were wild. 


‘I made a garland for her head, 
And bracelets too, and fragrant zone 
She looked at me as she did love, 
And made sweet moan. 
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‘I set her on my pacing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sideways would she bend, and sing 
A fairy’s song. 


‘ She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild and manna dew, 
And sure in language strange she said, 

“ T love thee true.” 


“She took me to her elfin grot, 
And there she wept, and sighed full sore ; 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four. 


‘ And there she lulléd me asleep, 
And there I dreamed—Ah ! woe betide ! 
‘The latest dream I ever dreamed 
On the cold hill’s side. 


‘I saw pale kings and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all ; 
‘They cried—‘‘ La belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall!” 


‘ saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gapéd wide, 
And I awoke and found me here 
On the cold hill’s side. 


* And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing.’ 


Set by Sir Charles Stanford as a song (Augener) ; Sir A. C. MackenzieZhas 
made the poem the subject of an orchestral work, Op. 29 (Novello). 
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ROBERT LUCAS DE PEARSALL 
1795-1856 
611. Why do the Roses 


Wee do the roses whisper to the wind, and toss their 
heads so high? 
O gentle zephyr, tell me what they said as you passed by. 
Say, do they look with envy at the bloom 
On Flora’s cheek that glows 
O well they know it mantles there, 
Surpassing any rose. 


Set as a four-part madrigal by Pearsall. 


THOMAS CARLYLE 
1795-1881 
612. Cui Bono ? 


HAT is hope? A smiling rainbow 
Children follow through the wet : 
Tis not here, still yonder, yonder ; 
Never urchin found it yet ! 


What is life? A thawing ice-board, 
On a sea with sunny shore— 

Gay we sail: it melts beneath us; 
We are sunk, and seen no more 


What is man? A foolish baby, 
Vainly strives, and fights, and frets ; 

Demanding all, deserving nothing— 
One small grave is what he gets. 
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Gre: Know’ st thou the Land 


NOW’ST thou the land where citron trees do bloom, 
The golden orange glows in leafy gloom, 
A gentle wind from Heaven’s deep azure blows, 
The myrtle thick, and high the laurel grows ? 
Know’st thou the land ? 
Tis there ! with thee I’d go, my loved one, here why stay ? 


Know’st thou the house, its columns’ lofty height, 
The hall is fair, the chambers glitter bright, 
And marble statues stand and ask of me, 
‘ What is it we have done, poor child, to thee ?’ 
Know’st thou the house ? 
Tis there, with thee ’'d go, my guardian, here why stay ? 


Know’st thou the hill, the bridge that hangs on cloud ? 

‘The mules in mist grope o’er the torrent loud, 

In caverns dwell the dragon’s ancient brood, 

The cliff leaps down, and over it the flood. 

Know’st thou the place ? 

Tis there our course doth tend, O father, wilt thou go? 
Carlyle’s translation of Mignon’s song from Goethe's Wilhelm Meister, 1782 ; 
there are settings of this famous song by Beethoven, Schubert, Zelter, 


Himmel, Hugo Wolf, and others; see also Songs of Franz Liszt (Novello) ; 
Goring Thomas’s setting of Mrs Hemans’ translation of Goethe is given in 


Minstrelsy of England, 1, 300 (Augener). 


614. Ballad of the Harper 


. HAT notes are those without the wall, 
Across the portal sounding ? 
Let’s have the music in our hall, 
Back from its roof rebounding ’. 
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So spoke the king; the henchman flies ; 
His answer heard, the monarch cries ; 
‘ Bring in that ancient minstrel ’. 


‘ Hail, gracious king, each noble knight, 
Each lovely dame, I greet you. 
What glittering stars salute my sight. 


What heart, unmoved, may meet you. 


Such lordly pomp is not for me, 
Far other scenes my eyes must see ; 
Yet deign to list my harping’. 


The singer turns him to his art, 
A thrilling strain he raises ; 
Each warrior hears with glowing heart, 
And on his loved one gazes. 
The king who liked his playing well, 
Commands, for such a kindly spell, 
A golden chain be given him. 


‘The golden chain give not to me; 
Thy boldest knight may wear it, 
Who crossed the battle’s purple sea, 
On lion-breast may bear it ; 
Or let it be thy chancellor’s prize, 
Amid his heaps to feast his eyes, 
Its yellow glance will please him. 


“T sing but as the linnet sings, 

‘That on the green bough dwelleth ; 
A rich reward his music brings, 

As from his throat it swelleth ; 
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Yet might I ask, I’d ask of thine 
One sparkling draught of purest wine, 
To drink it here before you ’. 


He viewed the wine, he quaffed it up: 
‘O draught of sweetest savour, 

O happy house where such a cup 
Is thought a little favour. 

If well you fare, remember me, 

And thank kind heaven, from envy free, 
As now for this I thank you’. 


Translated from Goethe, Meister ; set by Schubert, Der Sanger, Op. 117 
(1815) ; also by Hugo Wolf, Der Singer (Goethe-Lieder, I, 10). 


615. Longing 


OU never longed and loved, 
You know not grief like mine, 
Alone and far removed 
From joys or hopes I pine ; 
A foreign sky above, 
And a foreign earth below me, 
To the south I look all day ; 
For the hearts that love and know me 
Are far, are far away. 
I burn, I faint, I languish, 
My heart is waste, and sick, and sore, 
Who has not longed in baffled anguish 
Cannot know what I deplore. 
Translated from Goethe’s Sebnsucht in Wilhelm Meister ; Beethoven set the 
verses four times, in 1810; Schubert’s best-known setting is in Complete 


Songs, Bk III, No. 158 (B. & H.); but he has treated the poem also as a duet, 
and a quintet ; a later setting by Hugo Wolf, is in his Goethe-Lieder, Bk. I. 
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WILLIAM MOTHERWELL 
1797-1835 
616; Song of the Cavalier 


STEED ! a steed of matchless speed ! 
A sword of metal keen— 
All else to noble hearts is dross, 
All else on earth is mean. 
The neighing of the war-horse proud, 
The rolling of the drum, 
‘The clangor of the trumpet loud, 
Be sounds from heaven that come. 
And oh, the thundering press of knights, 
When as their war-cries swell, 
May toll from heaven an angel bright, 
Or rouse a fiend from hell ! 


el hese: dele he caleaT ae ae alec Ania 


‘Then mount, then mount, brave gallants all, 
And don your helms amain : 

Death’s couriers—Fame and Honour—call : 
Us to the field again. 

No shrewish tears shall fill our eye 

When the sword-hilt’s in our hand ; 

Heart-whole we’ll part and no whit sigh 

For the fairest in the land— 

Let piping swain and craven wight 

‘Thus weep and puling cry, 

Our business is like men to fight, 

And hero-like to die ! 


From Motherwell’s Poems, 1832; Edgar Allan Poe made the song world- 
famous by including a stanza in his essay on the Poetic Principle ; set to 
music by E. Duncan in City Folio, No. 2 (Broome). 
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1798-1845 
Gris. I remember, I remember 


REMEMBER, I remember 
The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn ; 
He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day ; 
But now I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away. 


I remember, I remember 
The roses, red and white, 
The violets, and the lily-cups— 
Those flowers made of light : 
‘The lilacs where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birthday— 
The tree is living yet. 


I remember, I remember 
Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
‘To swallows on the wing ; 

My spirit flew in feathers then 
That is so heavy now, 

And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow. 


I remember, I remember 
The fir trees, dark and high : 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky : 
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It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 


618, O Lady, leave thy silken Thread ; 


LADY, leave thy silken thread 
And flowery tapestry : g 
There’s living roses on the bush, ‘ 
And blossoms on the tree ; 
Stoop where thou wilt, thy careless hand 
Some random bud will meet ; : 
‘Thou canst not tread, but thou wilt find . 
The daisy at thy feet. 


Tis like the birthday of the world, 
When earth was born in bleom ; 

The light is made of many dyes, 
The air is all perfume ; 

‘There’s crimson buds, and white and blue— 
‘The very rainbow showers 

Have turned to blossoms where they fell, 
And sown the earth with flowers. 


There’s fairy tulips in the East, 
The garden of the sun; 
‘The very streams reflect the hues, 
And blossoms as they run : 
While morn opes like a crimson rose, 
Still wet with pearly showers ; 
Then, Lady, leave the silken thread 
Thou twinest into flowers. 
Set asa part-song by Walter Macfarren ; (Novello’s) Part-Song Book, No. 278 ; 
also as a part-song by E. Duncan ; Six four-part Songs, Op. 120 (Walter Scott), 
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619. I Love Thee 


LOVE thee ! I love thee ! 
Tis all that I can say ; 
It is my vision in the night, 
My dreaming in the day, 
The very echo of my heart, 
The blessing when I pray : 
I love thee ! I love thee! 
Is all that I can say. 


I love thee! I love thee ! 
Is ever on my tongue ; 
In all my proudest poesy, 
That chorus still is sung ; 
It is the verdict of my eyes, 
Amidst the gay and young : 
I love thee! I love thee ! 
A thousand maids among. 


I love thee ! I love thee ! 
The bright and hazel glance, 
The mellow lute upon those lips, 
Whose tender tones entrance, 
But most, dear heart of hearts, thy proofs 
‘That still these words enhance, 
I love thee ! I love thee ! 
Whatever be thy chance. 


Set to music by Vincent Wallace in Vocal Music, No. 3774. (Joseph Williams) ; 
also set by Sir F. Cowen. 
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620. Hark, where the Trumpet now calls 


ARK, hark, where the trumpet now calls you to arms 
Hark, hark, ‘tis the genius of Britain alarms. 
Her sons that inherit 
The old English spirit 
Who pant with like glory 
‘To shine in our story, 
With heart and with hand will appear, one and all, 
And when Britain doth call them, will answer her call. 


See, see, where our master and monarch appears ! 
See, see, where the standard of honour he rears ! 
His standard we’ll follow, 
Then holla, boys, holla ! 
Strong in navy and army 
What power need alarm ye ? 
With heart and with hand then appear, one and all, 
And when Britain doth call us, let’s answer her call. 


From Kitchener’s Sea Songs, 1823, where a particularly bright and rhythmical 
air covers all poetic deficiencies. 


621. A Tyneside Dance 


WAS a young maiden, truly, 
And lived in Sandgate street : 
I thought to marry a good man, 
‘To keep me warm and neat : 
Some good like body, some bonny body 
‘To be with me at noon, 
But last I married a keelman— 
And my good days are done ! 
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I thought to marry a parson, 

To hear me say my prayers 

But I have married a keelman— 
And he kicks me down the stairs : 
I thought to marry a dyer, 

‘To dye my apron blue : 

But I have married a keelman— 
And he makes me sairly rue. 


I thought to marry a joiner, 

‘To make me a chair and stool, 
But I have married a keelman— 
And he’s a perfect fool : 

I thought to marry a sailor, 

To bring me sugar and tea, 

But I have married a keelman— 
And that he let’s me see. 


This is one of the traditional ballads of the Tyneside, where ‘keels’ (like 
the ‘ prows’ and ‘ keels’ of Virgil) stand for ships and barges. ‘The delightful 
lilting dance which accompanies the recital of feminine woes, makes one 
suspect that the song,was used as a charm to ward off the dumps, and never 
intended to be taken seriously ; reprinted in 24 Molkdances and Songs (Weekes). 


keelman] bargeman. 


622. Whence ? 


: ILL he come to us out of the west, 
With hair all blowing free ? 
Will he come, the last and best, 
Over the flowing sea, 


Prophet of days to be? 
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Set as a baritone song by Sir Hubert Parry, English Lyrics, Bk VIII (Novello). 
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Aye, he will come, the unseen choir 
Attends his steps with song, ~ 
And on his breast a deep-toned lyre, 
And on his lips a word like fire, 
To burn the ancient wrong. 


Bay-crowned, and goodlier than a king, 
With voice both strong and sweet, 

‘The song of freedom he will sing, 

And I, from out the crowd, shall fling 
My rose-wreath at his feet.’ 


A Game-Rhyme 


ATER, water wall-flower, 
Growing up so high, 

We are all maidens, 

We must all die. 
All except Mary Ann, 

She is the whitest flower : 
She can skip, and she can sing, 

And ding us, ding us ower ! 


A dis, a dis 0’ green grass 
A daisy dis, a dis ! 

Come, all ye pretty maidens. 
And dance along with this. 

And you shall have a duck so blue, 
And you shall have a drake, 

And you shall have a pretty young man 
A-dancing for your sake. 
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Lowlands a-ray 


DREAMT a dream the other night : 
Lowlands, hurrah, my John: 
I dreamt a dream the other night, 
My Lowlands a-ray. 


I dreamt I saw my own true love ; 
Lowlands, hurrah, my John: 

I dreamt I saw my own true love, 
My Lowlands a-ray. 


He was green and wet with weeds so cold : 
Lowlands, hurrah, my John: 

He was green and wet with weeds so cold ; 
My Lowlands a-ray. 


‘J am drowned in the Lowland seas’, he said : 
Lowlands, hurrah, my John: 
‘I am drowned in the Lowland seas’, he said : 
My Lowlands a-ray. 


‘ T shall never kiss you again ’, he said : 
Lowlands, hurrah, my John: 

‘I shall never kiss you again ’, he said : 
My Lowlands a-ray. 


I will cut away my bonny hair : 
Lowlands, hurrah, my John : 

I will cut away my bonny hair, 
My Lowlands a-ray. 
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No other man shall think me fair : 
Lowlands, hurrah, my John : 
No other man shall think me fair : 

My Lowlands a-ray. 


O my love lies drowned in the windy Lowlands : 
Lowlands, hurrah, my John : 

O my love lies drowned in the windy Lowlands, 
My Lowlands a-ray. 


A traditional halliard chanty; Folksong Fournal, I, 3, p. 973 Music of the 
Waters (A. L. Smith); Minstrelsy of England, 1, 245 (Augener). 


THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, LORD 
MACAULAY 


1800-59 
The Battle of Ivry 


OW glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories 
are ! 


And glory to our sovereign liege, King Henry of Navarre ! 
Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance, 
Through thy cornfields green, and sunny vines, O pleasant land 


of France ! 


And, thou, Rochelle! our own Rochelle! proud city of the 


waters, 


Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters ; 
As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 
For cold, and still, and still are they, who wrought thy walls’ 


annoy. 


Hurrah! hurrah! a single field hath turned the chance of 


war, 


Hurrah! hurrah! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 
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Oh ! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day 

We saw the army of the league drawn out in long array ; 

With all its priest-led citizens and all its rebel peers, 

And Appenzel’s stout infantry, and Egmont’s Flemish spears ! 

There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand : 

And as we looked on them, we thought of Seine’s empurpled 
flood, 

And good Coligni’s hoary hair, all dabbled with his blood ; 

And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of war, 

To fight for his own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 


The King is come to marshal us, in all his armour dressed, 
And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 
He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 
He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and high. 
Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to wing, 
All down our line, a deafening shout, God save our lord the 
King! 
And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, 
For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 
Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks 
of war, 
And be your oriflamme to-day, the helmet of Navarre. 


Hurrah! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 

Of fife, and steed, the trump, and drum, and roaring culverin. 
The fiery duke is prickling fast across Saint André’s plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almaine. 

Now, by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 
Charge for the golden lilies—upon them with the lance ! 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest. 
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A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white — 


crest ; 
And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a guiding 
star, 
Amidst the thickest carnage, blazed the helmet of Navarre. 


Now, God be praised, the day is ours! Mayenne hath turned 
his rein ; 
D’Aumale hath cried for quarter; the Flemish Count is slain ; 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale ; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven 
mail ; 
And then we thought of vengeance, and all along our van, 
Remember Saint Bartholomew ! was passed from man to man. 
But out spake gentle Henry—No Frenchman is my foe ; 
Down, down with every foreigner, but let your brethren go. 
O was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 
As our sovereign lord, King Henry, the Soldier of Navarre ! 


Right well fought, all the Frenchmen who fought for France 
to-day ; 
And many a lordly banner God gave them for a prey. 
But we of the religion have borne us best in fight ; 
And the good lord of Rosny hath ta’en the cornet white. 
Our own true Maximilian the cornet white hath ta’en, 
The cornet white with crosses black, the flag of false Lorraine. 
Up with it high ! unfurl it wide! that all the host may know 
How God hath humbled the proud house which wrought his 
Church such woe. 
Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their loudest 
points of war, 
Fling the red shreds, a foot-cloth meet for Henry of 
Navarre. 
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Ho! maidens of Vienna! Ho! matrons of Lucerne ! 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall 
return. 

Ho! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spearmen’s 
souls | 

Ho! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be 
bright ; 

Ho! burghers of Saint Geneviéve, keep watch and ward to- 
night. 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised the 
slave, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the 
brave. 

Then glory to his holy name, from whom all glories are ; 
And glory to our sovereign lord, King Henry of Navarre. 
Set as a ballad for five-part chorus and orchestra by Sydney Nicholson 
(Breitkopf & Hartel); as a dramatic chorus by Cyril Jenkins (Curwen, 


No. 50532) ; also as a dramatic ballad for baritone solo, chorus, and orchestra, 
by H. E. Button (Joseph Williams). 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


1801-go 


626. The Angel's Song 


Y work is done, my task is o’er, 
And so I come, taking it home, 
For the crown is won, 
Alleluia, for evermore ! 


My Father gave in charge to me, 

This child of earth, e’en from its birth, 
‘To serve and save— 

Alleluia, and saved is he. 
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This child of clay, to me was given, 
To rear and train by sorrow and pain, 
In the narrow way, 

Alleluia, from earth to Heaven ! 


A song from Sir Edward Elgar’s oratorio, The Dream of Gerontius (Novello). 
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THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES 
1803-49 
Mariners’ Song 


O sea, to sea! The calm is o’er; 
The wanton water leaps in sport, 
And rattles down the pebbly shore ; 
The dolphin wheels, the sea-cows snort, 
And unseen mermaids’ pearly song 
Comes bubbling up, the weeds among. 
Fling broad the sail, dip deep the oar : 
To sea, to sea! the calm is o’er. 


‘To sea, to sea! our wide-winged bark 
Shall billowy cleave its sunny way, 
And with its shadow, fleet and dark, 
Break the caved Triton’s azure day, 
Like mighty eagle soaring light 
O’er antelopes on Alpine height. 
The anchor heaves, the ship swings free, 
The sails swell full. "To sea, to sea ! 
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628. A Dirge 


F thou wilt ease thine heart 
Of love and all its smart, 
‘Then sleep, dear, sleep ; 
And not a sorrow é 
Hang any tear on your eyelashes ; 
Lie still and deep, 
Sad soul, until the sea-wave washes 
The rim o’ the sun to-morrow 
In eastern sky. 


But wilt thou cure thine heart 
Of love and all its smart, 
‘Then die, dear, die ! 
”Tis deeper, sweeter, 
Than on a rose bank to lie dreaming 
With folded eye ; 
And there alone, amid, the beaming 
Of love’s stars, thou’It meet her 
In eastern sky. 


From a posthumous drama, Death’s Fest Book, 18503; set as a song by Sir 
Hubert Parry, in English Lyrics, Bk III (Novello). 


629. If there were Dreams to sell 


F there were dreams to sell, 
What would you buy? 
Some cost a passing bell ; 
Some a light sigh. 
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That shakes from Life’s fresh crown 
Only a rose-leaf down. 
If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rung the bell, 
What would you buy? 


A cottage lone and still, 
With bowers nigh, 
Shadowy, my woes to still, 
Until I die. 
Such pear] from Life’s fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down. 
Were dreams to have at will, 
This would best heal my ill, - 
This would I buy. 


But there were dreams to sell Vn 

Ill didst thou buy ; : 
Life is a dream, they tell, 

Waking, to die. } 
Dreaming, a dream to prize. = 
Is wishing ghosts to rise ; : 
And, if I had the spell t 
‘To call the buried well, 

Which one would I? 


If there are ghosts to raise, . 
What shall I call, 

Out of hell’s murky maze, 
Heaven’s blue pall ? 

Raise my loved long-lost boy 

‘To lead me to his joy. 
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There are no ghosts to raise ; 
Out of death lead no ways ; 
Vain is the call. 


Knowest thou not ghosts to sue ? 
No love thou hast. 

Else lie as I will do, 
And breathe thy last. 

So out of Life’s fresh crown 

Fall like a rose-leaf down. 

Thus are the ghosts to woo ; 

‘Thus are all dreams made true ; 
Ever to last ! 


From Poems, posthumous and collected, 1851 (Pickering). 


630. 


How many Times do I love Thee 


OW many times do I love thee, dear? 
Tell me how many thoughts there be 

In the atmosphere 

Of a new-fallen year, 


Whose white and sable hours appear 


The latest flake of Eternity : 


So many times do I love thee, dear. 


How many times do I love again ? 


Tell me how many beads there are 
In a silver chain 
Of evening rain, 


Unravelled from the tumbling main, 


And threading the eye of a yellow star: 


So many times do I love again. 
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631, Lament of the Irish Emigrant = 


’M sitting on the stile, Mary, 
Where we sat, side by side, Ye 

On a bright May morning long ago, 

When first you were my bride ; 
The corn was springing fresh and green, 

And the lark sang loud and high, 
And the red was on your lip, Mary, 

And the love-light in your eye. 


The place is little changed, Mary, 
The day as bright as then, 

The lark’s loud song is in my heart, 
And the corn is green again, 

But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, 
And the breath, warm on my cheek, 

And I still keep listening to the words, 
You never more may speak. 


”Tis but a step down yonder lane, 
And the village church stands near, 
The church where we were wed, Mary, 
I see the spire from here : 

But the grave-yard lies between, Mary, 
And my step might break your rest, 
For I’ve laid you, darling, down to sleep, 

With your baby on your breast. 


I’m very lonely now, Mary, 
For the poor make no new friends, 
But oh! they love the better far, 
‘The few our Father sends. 
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And you were all I had, Mary, 
My blessing and my pride ; 
There’s nothing left to care for now, 
Since my poor Mary died. 


I’m bidding you a long farewell, 
My Mary, kind and true, 
But Pll not forget you, darling, 
In the land I’m going to! 
They say there’s bread and work for all 
The sun shines always there, 
But I’ll not forget old Ireland, 
Were it fifty times as fair. 


From a ballad-sheet printed by Such; the longer version is given in Women 
Poets (Walter Scott). 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
1807-82 


G32. Stars of the Summer Night 


TARS of the summer night, 
Far in your azure deeps 
Hide, hide your golden light, 
She sleeps, my lady sleeps. 


Moon of the summer night, 
Far down yon western steeps, 
Sink, sink in silver light, 


She sleeps, my lady sleeps. 


Wind of the summer night, 
Where yonder woodbine creeps, 
Fold, fold thy pinions light, 
She sleeps, my lady sleeps. 
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Dreams of the summer night, 
Tell her her lover keeps 

Watch, while in slumbers light, 
She sleeps, my lady sleeps. 


A song from The Spanish Student ; set by Sir Edward Elgar for female voices, ‘ 
violins, and piano (Novello) ; for eight voices, by Havergal Brian (Novello’s 
Part-Song Book, No. 1063); Balfe’s setting, perhaps the earliest, is in English 
Minstrelsy, U1, 104 (Augener); J. L. Hatton’s part-song is in Curwen’s 

edition, No. 60538. 


One A Psalm of Life 


ELL me not in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream ! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real! life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal : 
‘Dust thou art, to dust returnest ’, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave, 
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In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb cattle driven 
Be like heroes in the strife ! 


‘Trust no future, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead past bury its dead ! 
Act, act in the living present ! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead ! 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour—and to wait. 


Set to music by Ciro Pinsuti in the Part-Song Book, No. 509 (Novello). 


634. Onaway! Awake, Beloved ! 


NAWAY ! awake, beloved ! 
Thou the wild-flower of the forest ! 
Thou the wild-bird of the prairie ! 
Thou with eyes so soft and fawn-like ! 
If thou only lookest at me, 
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I am happy, I am happy, 
As the lilies of the prairie, 
When they feel the dew upon them ! 

Sweet thy breath 1s as the fragrance 
Of the wild-flowers in the morning, 

As their fragrance is at evening, 

In the Moon, when leaves are falling. 
Does not all the blood within me 
Leap to meet thee, leap to meet thee, 

As the springs to meet the sunshine, 
In the Moon, when nights are brightest ? 

Onaway ! my heart sings to thee, 
Sings with joy when thou art near me 
As the sighing, singing branches, 

In the pleasant Moon of Strawberries ! 

When thou art not pleased, beloved, 
Then my heart is sad and darkened, 

As the shining river darkens 

When the clouds drop shadows on it! 

’ When thou smilest, my beloved, 

Then my troubled heart is brightened, 3 
As in sunshine gleam the ripples a 
That the cold wind makes in rivers. 

Smiles the earth, and smile the waters, 
Smile the cloudless skies above us, 

But I lose the way of smiling 
When thou art no longer near me ! 

I myself, myself! behold me ! 
Blood of my beating heart, behold me ! | 
O awake, awake, beloved ! 

Onaway ! awake, beloved ! 


> 


From the Song of Hiawatha; set as a tenor song by Coleridge-Taylor 
(Novello) ; Sir F. Cowen has a setting for baritone. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE 
1809-49 
Annabel Lee 


T was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee. 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
‘Than to love and be loved by me. 


I was a child and she was a child 
In this kingdom by the sea : 

But we loved with a love that was more than love— 
I and my Annabel Lee, 

With a love that the wingéd seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee, 

So that her high-born kinsman came 
And bore her away from me, 

‘To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me— 

Yes! that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud one night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 
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But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we— 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee : 


For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 


Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


With music by Balfe, Vocal Music, No. 732 (Joseph Williams) ; also set by 
Joseph Holbrooke. 


ALFRED 'TENNYSON, LORD TENNYSON 


1809-92 


636. The § ‘plendour falls 


HE splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 
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O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
‘They faint on hill or field or river : 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 


From The Princess, 1847; set by Sir C. Stanford in Nine Songs from ‘ The 
Princess’ for vocal quartet and pianoforte accompaniment (Boosey); for 
male voices by Basil Johnson (Curwen) ; as a song by R. Vaughan-Williams 
(Houghton). 


Ghe O Swallow, Swallow 


SWALLOW, swallow, flying, flying South, 
Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And tell her, tell her what I tell to thee. 


O tell her, swallow, that thou knowest each, 
That bright and fierce and fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tendér is the North. 


O swallow, swallow, if I could follow, and light 
Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill, 
And cheep, and twitter twenty million loves. 
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O were I thou that she might take me in, = 
And lay me on her bosom, and her heart : 
Would rock the snowy cradle till I died. 


Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with love, 
Delaying as the tender ash delays 
‘To clothe herself when all the woods are green ? 


O tell her, swallow, that thy brood is flown : 3 
Say to her, I do but wanton in the South, 
But in the North long since my nest is made. 


O tell her, brief is life but love is long, 
And brief the sun of summer in the North, 
And brief the moon of beauty in the South. 


O swallow, flying from the golden woods, 
Fly to her, and pipe and woo her, and make her mine, 
And tell her, tell her, that I follow thee. 


A song from The Princess ; with music for two voices, by J. Blockley, in 
Curwen’s Catalogue, No. 70685; set as one of a Cycle of Nine Songs from 
“Ihe Princess’, Sir Charles Y. Stanford (Boosey); another song setting is 
by Sir F. Cowen (Augener). 


638. Tears, idle Tears 


EARS, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy Autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 
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Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 

That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 

‘That sinks with all we love below the verge ; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 


Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 

‘To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 

‘The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 


Dear as remembered kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others ; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more. 


Set as a vocal quartet with pianoforte accompaniment by Sir C. Stanford 
in his Cycle of Nine Songs from ‘ The Princess’ (Boosey). 


639. Sweet and Low 


WEET and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea ; 

Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea ; 

Over the rolling waters go, 

Come from the dying moon and blow. 
Blow him again to me, 

While my little one, 

While my pretty one sleeps. 
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Sleep and rest, sleep and rest ; 
Father will come to thee soon ; 
Rest, rest on mother’s breast ; 
Father will come to thee soon. 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west, 
Under the silver moon. 
Sleep, my little one, 
Sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 


A song from ‘The Princess ;’ set as a four-part song by Barnby; another 
setting by Luard Selby is for two voices. 


640. In Memoriam 


HEN in the down I sink my head, 
Sleep, Death’s twin-brother, times my breath, 
Sleep, Death’s twin-brother, knows not Death, 
Nor can I dream of thee as dead. 


‘Ss wihass wt oem el Meelis 
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I walk as ere I walked forlorn, 
When all our path was fresh with dew, 
And all the bugle breezes blew 
Réveillé to the breaking morn. 


Tee RATS ft 


But what is this? I turn about, 

I find a trouble in thine eye, 

Which makes me sad, I know not why, 
Nor can my dream, resolve the doubt. 


But ere the lark hath left the lea 
I wake, and I discern the truth, 
It is the trouble of my youth 
‘That foolish sleep transfers to thee. 


From In Memortam, 1850; set in the form of a cycle of songs by Godfrey 
Pringle under the title Ix Memoriam (Breitkopf & Hirtel). 
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641. Late, late, so late ! 


ATE, late, so late! and dark the night and chill ! 
Late, late, so late! but we can enter still. 
Too late, too late ! ye cannot enter now. 


No light had we : for that we do repent ; 
And learning this, the bridegroom will relent. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 


No light: so late! and dark and chill the night ! 
O let us in, that we may find the light ! 
Too late, too late ! ye cannot enter now. 


Have we not heard the bridegroom is so sweet ? 
O let us in, tho’ late, to kiss his feet ! 
No, no, too late ! ye cannot enter now. 


Set to music by Charles Salaman. 


642. Love and Death 


WEE T is true love tho’ given in vain, in vain ; 
And sweet is death that puts an end to pain: 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 


Love, art thou sweet? then bitter death must be: 
Love, thou art bitter ; sweet is death to me. 
O Love, if death be sweeter, let me die. 


Sweet love, that seems not made to fade away, 
Sweet death, that seems to make us loveless clay, 
I know not which sweeter, no, not I. 
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I fain would follow love, if that could be ; 
I needs must follow death, who calls for me ; 
Call, and I follow, I follow! let me die. 
From Lancelot and Elaine ; the song is introduced thus : ~ 


‘And in those days she made a little song, 
And called her song “The song of Love and Death” 
And sang it: sweetly could she make and sing’. 


It is followed by: 


‘ High with the last line scaled her voice 
. and lo! the blood-red light of dawn 
Flared on her face, she shrilling: ‘“ Let me die!”’’ 


Set as a song by Sir A. C. Mackenzie in Eighteen Songs, Bk 2 (Novello) ; by 
Charlton Speer (Weekes) ; as a song with violin obligato, by Richard Walthew 
(Boosey) ; for soprano and pianoforte by Marmaduke Barton. 


643. It is the Miller’s Daughter 


T is the miller’s daughter, 
And she is grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would be the jewel 
‘That trembles in her ear : 
For hid in ringlets day and night, 
I’d touch her neck so warm and white. 


And I would be the girdle 
About her dainty dainty waist, 
And her heart would beat against me. 
In sorrow and in rest : 
And I should know if it beat right, 
I'd clasp it round so close and tight. 
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And I would be the necklace, 

And all day long to fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom, 

With her laughter or her sighs, 
And I would lie so light, so light, 
I scarce should be unclasped at night. 


Set by E. Duncan (Augener). 


644. 


One of the earliest musical settings was John Blockley’s; set by J. Barnett 
as a song, Vocal Music, No. 2859 (Joseph Williams) ; by Sir G. Macfarren, 
Part-Song Book, No. 63 (Novello); Henry Hiles, Part-Song (Novello) ; 
A. M. Richardson, Trio (Curwen, No. 71154); Cyril Bradley Rootham, for 
male voices (Weekes); Walter H. Mudie, Part-Song (Novello); R. H. 


Break, break, break 


REAK, break, break 
On thy cold grey stones, O Sea, 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
‘The thoughts that arise in me, 


Oh ! well for the fisherman’s boy 

That he shouts with his sister at play ; 
Oh ! well for the sailor lad 

‘That he sings in his boat on the bay. 


And the stately ships move on 
‘To their haven under the hill; 

And, oh! for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 


Break! Break! Break! 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea, 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never return to me. 


Walthew, Album of Twelve Songs (Boosey). 
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645. Claribel 


HERE Claribel low lieth, 
The breezes pause and die, 
Letting the rose-leaves fall : 
But the solemn oak-tree sigheth, 
Thick-leaved, ambrosial, 
With an ancient melody 
Of an inward agony, 
Where Claribel low lieth. 


At eve, the beetle boometh 
Athwart the thicket lone ; 

At noon, the wild bee hummeth 
About the mossed headstone ; 
At midnight, the moon cometh 
And looketh down alone. 
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Her song the lintwhite swelleth, 
‘The clear-voiced mavis dwelleth, 
The callow throstle lispeth, 

‘The slumbrous wave outwelleth, 
The babbling runnel crispeth, 
The hollow grot replieth 

Where Claribel low lieth. 


From Poems, chiefly Lyrical, 1830; set as a song by R. Vaughan Williams 
(Boosey). 


646. Ballad of Oriana 


Y heart is wasted with my woe, 
There is no rest for me below: 
When the long dun wolds are ribb’d with snow, 
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And loud the Norland whirlwinds blow, 
Alone I wander to and fro, 
Oriana. 


Ere the light on dark was growing, 
At midnight the cock was crowing, 
Winds were blowing, waters flowing, 
We heard the steeds to battle going, 
Aloud the hollow bugle blowing, 
Oriana. 


In the yew-wood black as night, 

Ere I rode into the fight, 

While blissful tears blinded my sight 
By star-shine and by moonlight, 

I to thee my troth did plight, 
Oriana. 


She stood upon the castle wall, 

She watched my crest among them all, 
She saw me fight, she heard me call, 
When forth there stept a yeoman tall, 
Atween me and the castle wall 
Oriana. 


The bitter arrow went aside, 

The false, false arrow went aside, 

‘The damned arrow glanced aside, 

And pierced thy heart, my love, my bride, 
Thy heart, my life, my love, my bride, 
Oriana. 


Oh narrow, narrow was the space, 
Loud, loud, rung out the bugle’s brays, 
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Oh deathful stabs, were dealt apace, 
The battle deepen’d in its place, 
But I was down upon my face, 
Oriana. 


They should have stabb’d me where I lay, 
How could I rise and come away? 

How could I look upon the day ? 

They should have stabb’d me where I lay, 
They should have trod me into clay, 
Oriana. 


O breaking heart that will not break, 

O pale, pale face so sweet and meek, 

Thou smilest but thou dost not speak, 

And then the tears run down my cheek, 
What wantest thou ? whom dost thou seek, 
Oriana. 


I cry aloud: none hear my cries. 
‘Thou comest atween me and the skies, 
I feel the tears of blood arise 

Up from my heart unto my eyes, 
Within thy heart my arrow lies, 
Oriana. 


O cursed hand, O cursed blow. 
O happy thou that liest low, 

All night the silence seems to flow 
Beside me in my utter woe, 

A weary, weary way I go, 
Oriana. 
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When Norland winds pipe down the sea, 
Oriana, 

I walk, I dare not think of thee, 

Oriana. 

Thou liest beneath the greenwood tree, 
I dare not die and come to thee, 

Oriana. 

I hear the roaring of the sea, 

Oriana. 


From Poems, chiefly Lyrical, 1830; set to music as a song by M. G. W. L. 
Marshall-Hall in a song-cycle of Life and Love (Joseph Williams). 


TALHAIARN (JOHN JONES) 
647. Where are the Men 


HERE are the men who went forth in the morning, 
Hope brightly beaming in every face ? 
Fearing no danger—the Saxon foe scorning— 
Little thought they of defeat or disgrace ! 
Fallen is their chieftain—his glory departed— 
Fallen are the heroes who fought by his side ! 
Fatherless children now weep, broken-hearted, 
Mournfully wandering by Rhuddlan’s dark tide ! 


1810-69 


Small was the band that escaped from the slaughter, 
Flying for life as the tide gan to flow ; 

Hast thou no pity, thou dark rolling water ? 
More cruel still than the merciless foe ! 

Death is behind them, and death is before them ; 
Faster and faster rolls on the dark wave ; 

One wailing cry—and the sea closes oer them ; 
Silent and deep is their watery grave. 


Translated from the Welsh by Oliphant ; from Thomas’s Welsh Melodies ; 
the proper air is The Plain of Rhuddlan ; Hullah’s Song Book (Macmillan). 
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648. Rise, rise, thou merry Lark 


ISE, rise, thou merry lark, 
Whose upward flight I love to mark, 
At early dawn of day ; 
Leave, leave the mossy lair, 
With light wind cleave the yielding air, 
And carol forth thy lay ! 
Sweet, O sweet the honeyed note 
That swells within thy warbling throat ! 
Tis a stream of melody 
That steals the raptured soul away ; 
Delightful harbinger of day, 
My blessing go with thee ! 


Night’s lingering shades are fled, 

And Pheebus, from his ocean bed, 

‘Through ether wings his flight. 
O, let thy music sweet 

His presence with glad welcome greet 
In ditties of delight ! 

Higher yet—yet higher fly ; 

Still soaring upward to the sky : 
As when in fair Eden’s grove, 

Unto the new-created pair, 

You first did tune to music rare, 
A merry song of love ! 


Translated by Oliphant, from Thomas’s Welsh Melodies, where the air is 
The Rising of the Lark ; Hullah’s Song Book (Macmillan). 
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1812-70 


649. Autumn Leaves 


UTUMN leaves, autumn leaves 
Lie strewn around me here, 

Autumn leaves, autumn leaves, 

How sad, how cold, how drear ! 
How like the hopes of childhood’s day, 

Thick clust’ring on the bough ! 
How like those hopes in their decay— 

How faded are they now! 


Withered leaves, withered leaves, 
That fly before the gale ; 

Withered leaves, withered leaves, 
Ye tell a mournful tale 

Of love once true, and friends once kind, 
And happy moments fled : 

Dispersed by every breath of wind, 
Forgotten, changed, or dead. 


Set by Sir Charles Stanford as a part-song for four voices (Op. 106, No. 1). 


ROBERT BROWNING 
1812-89 


650. Prospice 


EAR death ?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe : 
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Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go. 

For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last ! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 


No ! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers. 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness, and cold. 

For, sudden, the worst turns the best to the brave 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, and the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest ! 


Set by Sir Charles Stanford (Augener) ; also by Sidney Horner, Op. 12, No. 3 
(Schirmer) ; another setting by E. Duncan (Walter Scott). 


651. Boot and Saddle 


OOT,, saddle, to horse, and away ! 
Rescue my castle before the hot day, 

Brightens to blue from its silvery grey, 

Boot, saddle, to horse, and away ! 
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Ride past the suburbs, asleep as you'd say ; 

Many’s the friend there will listen and pray. 

God’s luck to gallants that strike up the lay— 
Boot, saddle, to horse, and away ! 


Forty miles off, like a roebuck at bay, 

Flouts Castle Brancepeth the Roundheads’ array : 

Who laughs, good fellows, ere this, by my fay, 
Boot, saddle, to horse, and away ! 


Who? My wife Gertrude, that, honest and gay, 

Laughs when you talk of surrendering,—Nay 

I’ve better counsellors ; what counsel they ? 
Boot, saddle, to horse, and away ! 


From Browning’s Cavalier Tunes ; set by Granville Bantock as a part-song 
for male voices (Novello). 


652. Give a Rouse 


ING CHARLES, and who’ll do him right now? 
King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now ? 
Give a rouse : here’s in hell’s despite now, 


King Charles. 


Who gave me the goods that went since ? 

Who raised me the house that sank once ? 
' Who helped me to gold I spent since ? 

Who found me in wine you drank once ? 


King Charles, and who’ll do him right now ? 
King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now ? 
Give a rouse : here’s in hell’s despite now, 


King Charles. 
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To whom used my boy George quaff else, 

By the old fool’s side that begot him ? 

For whom did he cheer and laugh else, 

While Noll’s damned troopers shot him ? 
King Charles and who’ll do him right now ? 
King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now ? 
Give a rouse : here’s in hell’s despite now, 

King Charles. 


From Browning’s Cavalier Tunes ; set as a song by Sir C. Stanford; set by 
Granville Bantock as a part-song for male voices (Novello). 


653. Marching along 
ENTISH Sir Byng stood for his king, 


Bidding the crop-headed Parliament swing : 
And, pressing a troop unable to stoop 
And see the rogues flourish and honest folk droop, 
Marching along, fifty score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song. 


God for King Charles! Pym, and such carles 
To the devil that prompts ’em their treasonous parles. 
Cavaliers up! Lips from the cup, 
Hands from the pasty, not bite, take, nor sup 
Till yow’re— 
Marching along, fifty score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song. 


Hampden to hell, and his obsequies knell 
Serve Hazelrig, Fiennes, and young Harry as well. 
England, good cheer ! Rupert is near. 
Kentish and loyalists, keep we not here 
Marching along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song ? 
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Then, God for King Charles! Pym, and his snarls 

To the devil that pricks on such pestilent carles. 

Hold by the right, you double your might ; 

So onward to Nottingham, fresh for the fight, 
March we along, fifty-score strong, 
Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song. 


From Browning’s Cavalier Tunes ; set by Granville Bantock as a part-song 
for male voices (Novello). 


654. The lost Leader 


UST for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat— 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote ; 
They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 
So much was theirs who so little allowed : 

How all our copper has gone for his service ! 
Rags—were they purple, his heart had been proud ! 
We that had loved him so, followed him, honoured him, 

Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 

Made him our pattern to live and to die! 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 

Burns, Shelley, were with us—they watch from their graves ! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen : 

He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves. 


We shall march prospering—not thro’ his presence ; 
Songs may inspirit us—not from his lyre ; 

Deeds will be done—while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire ; 
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Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 

One more devil’s triumph and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God ! 

Life’s night begins : let him never come back to us ! 
There would be doubt, hesitation and pain. 

Forced praise on our part—the glimmer of twilight. 
Never glad confident morning again ! 

Best fight on well, for we taught him—strike gallantly, 
Menace our heart ere we master his own ; 

Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us, 
Pardoned in heaven, the first by the throne ! 


From Dramatic Lyrics, 1842, Granville Bantock has set this political song, 
written on Wordsworth’s defection from Liberalism in 1845, as a choral song 
for double choir (J. & W. Chester). 


O55. Pippa’s Song 


HE year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn ; 

Morning’s at seven ; 
The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 
‘The lark’s on the wing ; 
‘The snail’s on the thorn ; 
God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world ! 


From Pippa Passes, first issued in Bells and Pomegranates, 1841; set as a song 
by Cécile Hartog (Boosey) ; also set by E. Duncan. 
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656. Verse-making— Love-making 


ERSE-MAKING was least of my virtues : 
I viewed with despair 
Wealth that never yet was—but might be— 
All that verse-making were— 
If the life would but lengthen to wish, 
Let the mind be laid bare— 
So I said : 
‘To do little is bad, to do nothing is worse ’"— 
And made verse—and made verse. 


Love-making—how simple a matter ! 
No depths to explore, 
No heights in a life to ascend ! 
No disheartening Before, 
No affrighting Hereafter— 
Love now will be love evermore— 
So I felt : 
‘’'To keep silence were folly,’ all language above, 
I made love—I made love. 


From Ferishtah’s Fanctes ; set to music by Granville Bantock, as one of a 
cycle of songs for tenor (Breitkopf & Hirtel). 


657. Through the Metidja to Abd-el-Kadr 


AN I ride, as I ride, 

With a full heart for my guide, 
So its tide rocks my side, 

As I ride, as I ride, 

That, as I were double-eyed, 


He, in whom our ‘Tribes confide, 
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Is descried, ways untried, 
As I ride, as I ride. 


As I ride, as I ride 

To our chief and his allied, 

Who dares chide my heart’s pride 
As I ride, as I ride? 

Or are witnesses denied — 
Through the desert waste and wide 
Do I glide, unespied, 

As I ride, as I ride? 


As I ride, as I ride, 

When an inner voice has cried — 
‘The sands slide, nor abide, 

(As I ride, as I ride) 

O’er each visioned homicide 

‘That came vaunting (has he lied ?) 
‘To reside where he died, 

As I ride, as I ride. 


As I ride, as I ride, 

Ne’er has spur my swift horse plied, 

Yet his hide, streaked and pied 

As I ride, as I ride, 

Shows where sweat has sprung and dried, 
Zebra-footed, ostrich-thighed, 

How has vied, stride with stride, 

As I ride, as I ride. 


As I ride, as I ride, 

Could I loose what Fate has tied 
Ere I pried, she should hide 

(As I ride, as I ride) 
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All that’s meant me satisfied, 
When the prophet and the bride 
Stop veins I would have subside 
As I ride, as I ride. 


The verses are dated 1842; set by Granville Bantock for bass voice, with 
pianoforte accompaniment (Boosey). 


THOMAS OSBORNE DAVIS 
1814-45 


658. My Land 


HE isa rich and rare land ; 
O! she’s a fresh and fair land ; 

She is a dear and rare land— 

This native land of mine ! 
No men than hers are braver ; 
Her women’s hearts ne’er waver ; 
I'd freely die to save her— 

And think my lot divine. 


She’s not a dull or cold land ; 

No! she’s a warm and bold land ; 

O! she’s a true and old land— 
This native land of mine ! 

Could beauty ever guard her ; 

And virtue still reward her ; 

No foe would cross her border— 
No friend within it pine ! 


From Duffy’s Spirit of the Nation ; the song is sung to the Irish air named 
The Darling ; Davidson’s Universal Melodist, Vol. ‘1, 1848 ; set by Sir Charles 
Stanford as a two-part song, Year Book Press. 
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Clare’s Dragoons 


HEN on Ramillies bloody field, 


The baffled French were forced to yield. 


The victor Saxon backward reeled 
Before the charge of Clare’s Dragoons. 
The flags we conquered in that fray, 
Look lone in Ypres choir they say, 
We’ll win them company to-day 
Or bravely die like Clare’s Dragoons. 


Vive la for Ireland’s wrong ! 

Vive la for Ireland’s right ! 

Vive la in battle throng 

For a Spanish steed and sabre bright ! 


Another Clare is here to lead, 
‘The worthy son of such a breed ; 
The French expect some famous deed, 
When Clare leads on his bold Dragoons. 
Our colonel comes from Brian’s race, 
His wounds are in his breast and face, 
‘The gap of danger’s still his place, 
The foremost of his bold Dragoons. 


Vive la. . 


O, Comrades, think how Ireland pines 
Her exiled lords and rifled shrines, 
Her dearest hope, the ordered lines, 


And bursting charge of Clare’s Dragoons. 
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Then fling your green flag to the sky, 

Be ‘ Limerick’ your battle cry ! 

And charge till blood runs fetlock high, 
Around the track of Clare’s Dragoons ! 


Vive la . 


A song contributed to The Nation, afterwards included in the collection 
known as the Spirit of the Nation ; a version of the song has been reprinted 
in The National Song Book (Boosey); a recent setting of Thomas Davis’s 
spirited verse, by Martin Shaw, was issued by the Oxford University Press. 


660. A Nation’s Voice 


NATION’S voice, a nation’s voice : 
It is a solemn thing ! 
It bids the bondage-sick rejoice— 
Tis stronger than a king. 
Tis like the light of many stars, 
The sound of many waves, 
Which brightly look through prison bars, 
And sweetly sound in caves. 
Yet is it noblest, godliest known, 
When righteous triumph swells its tone. 


A nation’s flag, a nation’s flag, 
If wickedly unrolled, 
May foes in adverse battle drag 
Its every fold from fold. 
But, in the cause of Liberty, 
Guard it ’gainst Earth and Hell ; 
Guard it till Death or Victory— 
Look you, you guard it well! 
No saint or king has tomb so proud 
As he whose flag becomes his shroud. 
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Universal Melodist, Vol. II, 1848 ; the air is named Why should not poor folk ? 
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A nation’s right, a nation’s right— 
God gave it, and gave, too, 

A nation’s sword, a nation’s might, 
Danger to guard it through. 

Tis freedom from a foreign yoke, 
Tis just and equal laws, 

Which deal unto the humblest folk 
As in a noble’s cause. 

On nations fixed in right and truth, 

God would bestow eternal youth. 


May Ireland’s voice be ever heard, 

_ Amid the world’s applause ! 

And never be her flag-staff stirred, 
But in an honest cause ! 

May freedom be her very breath, 
Be justice ever dear ; 

And never an ennobled death 
May son of Ireland fear ! 

So the Lord God will ever smile, 

With guardian grace, upon our isle. 


ELIZA COOK 


Song of the Mariners 


HOOSE ye who will, earth’s dazzling bowers, 
But the great and glorious sea be ours ; 

Give us, give us the dolphin’s home, 

With speeding keel and splashing foam ! 

Right merry are we as the sound bark springs 
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On her lonely track, like a creature of wings : 

O, the mariner’s life is blithe and gay ! 

‘The wind is fair, and the ship’s on her way— 
Weare the free, the free, we are the free. 


We love the perilous sea because 

It will not bend to man or his laws : 

It ever hath rolled, the uncontrolled ; 

It cannot be warped to fashion or mould. 

We are not so apt to forget our God, 

As those who dwell on the dry safe sod ; 

And the chafing tide, as it rolls and swells, 

Hath a deeper sound than the old church bells— 
We are the free, the free, we are the free. 


”Tis here we may sink ’mid the deluge and blast, 
But we cope with the strong, and are quelled by the vast ; 
And a noble urn is the foundered wreck, 
Tho’ no incense may burn, and no flower may deck. 
We need no stately funeral-car, 
But, tangled with weeds and lashed to a spar, 
Down, down below, we mariners go, 
While thunders volley and hurricanes blow— 
Weare the free, the free, we are the free. 


From Davidson’s Universal Melodist, Vol. I, 1847, where the song is set to 
music by Henry Russell. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 
1819-75 


662. Valentine’s Song 


H! I wish I were a tiny browny bird from out of the 
South, 


Settled among the alder-holts, and twittering by the stream ; 
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I would put my tiny tail down, and put up my little mouth, 
And sing my tiny life away in one melodious dream. 


eae re ne 


I would sing about the blossoms, and the sunshine, and the sky, 

And the tiny wife I mean to have in such a cosy nest 5 ‘ 

And if someone came and shot me dead, why then, I could but 
die, 

With my tiny life and my tiny song, just ended at their best. 


Sir Charles Stanford has set this as a four-part song. 


663. Three Fishers 


HREE fishers went sailing out in the West 
Out in the West as the sun went down ; 
Each thought of the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
‘Though the harbour bar be moaning. 
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Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 
And they trimmed their lamps as the sun went down ; | 
They looked at the squall, and they looked at the shower, d 
And the night-rack came rolling up, ragged and brown. 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbour bar be moaning. 
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‘Three corpses lay out on the shining sands, 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands 
e For those who will never come home to the town; 
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For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep ; 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 


Hullah’s setting of Kingsley’s words is still the popular one ; Minstrelsy of 
England, U1, 238 (Augener); other song-settings are by Macfarren and 
Roland Rogers ; a setting by W. Wolstenholme is for female voices (Novello). 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM 
1824-89 
664. The Fairies 


P the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men ; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together ; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather ! 


Down along the rocky shore 
Some make their home, 
They live on crispy pancakes * 
Of yellow tide foam ; 
Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain lake, 
With frogs for their watch-dogs, 
All night awake. 


High on the hill-top 
The old King sits ; 

He is now so old and gray 
He’s nigh lost his wits. 
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With a bridge of white mist 
Columbkill he crosses, 

On his stately journeys 
From Slieveleague to Rosses : 


Or going up with music 
On cold starry nights, 
‘To sup with the Queen 
Of the gay Northern lights. 
They stole little Bridget 
For seven years long ; 
When she came down again 
Her friends were all gone. 


They took her lightly back, 
Between the night and morrow, 
They thought that she was fast asleep, 
But she was dead with sorrow. 
They have kept her ever since 
Deep within the lake, 
On a bed of flag-leaves, 
Watching till she wake. 


By the craggy hill-side, 
Through the mosses bare, 
They have planted thorn-trees 
For pleasure here and there. 
Is any man so daring 
As dig them up in spite, 
He shall find their sharpest thorns 
In his bed at night. 
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Up the airy mountain. 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men ; 
Wee folk, good folk 
‘Trooping all together ; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather ! 


ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER 


A Lost Chord 


EATED one day at the Organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease, 
And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 


I know not what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then ; 

But I struck one chord of music, 
Like the sound of a great Amen. 


It flooded the crimson twilight 

Like the close of an Angel’s Psalm, 
And it lay on my fevered spirit 

With a touch of infinite calm. 


It quieted pain and sorrow, 
Like love overcoming strife ; 

It seemed the harmonious echo 
From our discordant life. 
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It linked all perplexed meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 

And trembled away into silence 
As if it were loth to cease. 


I have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 

Which came from the soul of the Organ, 
And entered into mine. 


It may be that Death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again, 
It may be that only in Heaven 
I shall hear that grand Amen. 


From Legends and Lyrics, 1858; set by Sir Arthur Sullivan in 1877, as a 
song (Boosey). 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


1828-82 
666. Go, Song of mine 


ISHEVELLED and in tears, go, song of mine, 
To break the hardness of the heart of man: 
Say how his life began 
From dust, and in that dust doth sink supine : 
Yet, say, the unerring spirit of grief shall guide 
His soul, being purified, 
To seek its Maker at the heavenly shrine. 


Translated from the Italian by Rossetti; Sir Edward Elgar has set these 
lines for six voices. 
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667. Does the Road wind uphill 


OES the road wind uphill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 
Will the day’s journey take the whole long day? 
From morn to might, my friend. 


But is there for the night a resting-place ? 
A roof for when the slow, dark hours begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my face ? 
You cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night ? 
‘Those who have gone before. 

Then must I knock, or call when just in sight ? 
They will not keep you standing at that door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak ? 
Of labour you shall find the sum. 

Will there be beds for me and all who seek ? 
Yea, beds for all who come. 


Set as a song by Charles Wood. 


668. When I am dead, my dearest 


HEN I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me ; 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree : 
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Be the green grass above me 

With showers and dewdrops wet ; 
And if thou wilt, remember, 

And if thou wilt, forget. 


I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain ; 
I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain ; 
And dreaming through the twilight 
‘That doth not rise nor set, 
Haply I may remember, 
And haply may forget. 


Set as a song by Sir A. C. Mackenzie in Eighteen Songs (Novello) ; for voice 
and orchestra by Eric Coates (Boosey) ; as a song by R. Vaughan Williams 
(Keith Prowse); set also by Frederic Austin, British Composers’ Year Book, 


1907. 
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OME to me in the silence of the night ; 
Come in the speaking silence of a dream ; 
Come with soft rounded cheeks and eyes as bright 
As sunlight on a stream ; 
Come back in tears, 
O memory, hope, love of vanished years. 


O, dream how sweet, too sweet, too bitter sweet, 
Whose wakening should have been in Paradise, 
Where souls brimful of love abide and meet ; 
Where thirsting, longing eyes 
Watch the slow door 
That opening, letting in, lets out no more. 
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Yet come to me in dreams, that I may give 
My very life again, though cold in death : 
Come back to me in dreams, that I may give 
Pulse for pulse, breath for breath : 

Speak low, lean low, 

As long ago, my love, how long ago! 


Set to music by G. von Holst in Op. 12, as a four-part song, Year Book, 


1907-8, 
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1834-82 
Give a Man a Horse 


IVE a man a horse he can ride, 
Give a man a boat he can sail ; 
And his rank and wealth, his strength and health, 
On sea nor shore shall fail. 


Give a man a pipe he can smoke, 
Give a man a book he can read ; 

And his home is bright with a calm delight, 
‘Though the room be poor indeed. 


Give a man a girl he can love, 
As I, O my Love, love thee ; 

And his hand is great with the pulse of Fate, 
At home, on land, on sea. 
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“ Sir Giles’ War Song” 


f O! is there any will ride with me, 


Sir Giles, le bon des barriéres ? 


The clink of arms is good to hear, 
The flap of pennons fair to see : 

Ho! is there any will ride with me, 
Sir Giles, le bon des barriéres? 


‘The leopards and lilies are fair to see, 
“St George Guienne’ right good to hear 
Ho! is there any will ride with me, 

Sir Giles, le bon des barriéres ? 


I stood by the barrier, 

My coat being blazon’d fair to see ; 
Ho! is there any will ride with me, 
Sir Giles, le bon des barriéres ? 


Clisson put out his head to see, 

And lifted his basnet up to hear : 

I pulled him through the bars to me, 
Sir Giles, le bon des barriéres. 


Set by Julius Harrison for tenor voice and orchestra in Four Songs of 


Chivalry. 
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O72. The Réveille 
1839-1902 


J ARK! I hear the tramp of thousands, 
And of arméd men the hum, 
Lo! a nation’s hosts have gathered 
Round the quick alarming drum, 
Saying ‘ Come, 
Freemen Come ! 
Ere your heritage be wasted’, said the quick alarming drum, 


Let me of my heart take counsel, 
War is not the life of sum. 
Who shall stay and reap the harvest 
When the autumn days shall come? 
But the drum 
Echoed ‘ Come ! 
Death shall reap the braver harvest’, said the solemn-sounding 
drum. 


But when the coming battle, 
What of profit springs therefrom ? 
What if conquest, subjugation, 
Even greater ills become ? 
But the drum 
Answered ‘ Come ! 
You must do the sum to prove it’, said the fateful-answering 


drum. 


What if ’mid the cannon’s thunder, 
Whistling shot and bursting bomb, 
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When my brothers fall around me, 
Should my heart grow cold and numb ? 
But the drum 
Answered ‘ Come ! 
Better there in death united, than in life a recreant—Come !’ 


Thus they answered—hoping, fearing, 
Some in faith, and doubting some, 
Till a trumpet voice proclaiming 
Said ‘ My chosen people, come !’ 
Then the drum, 
Lo! was dumb; 
For the great heart of the nation, throbbing, answered, ‘ Lord, 
we come !’ 


Sir Edward Elgar has set the verses as a part-song; a new setting as a solo 
is from the pen of Edward Isaacs. 
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A Cheshire man sailed unto Spain . 

A Chieftain to the Highlands bound 

A fox, a fox, up gallants to the fields! 

A lover I am, and a lover I’ll be 

A nation’s voice, a nation’s voice 

A shepherd in a shade his plaining made. 

A steed! a steed of matchless speed ! 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea 

A widow bird sat mourning for her love” 
Adieu, adieu, my only life 

Adieu, fond love, farewell, you wanton powers ! 
Ah, Chloris! that I now could sit . 

Ah, how sweet it is to love 

Ah, my sweet Sweeting ! 

Ah, Robin, jolly Robin : 

Ah, stay! ah, turn! ah, whither would you iy 
INS, what eels the sceptred race ! 
lus, what shall I do for love 

All in the Downs the fleet was moored 
All my past life is mine no more 
Amarantha, sweet and fair 

Am I despised because you say 

An ancient story I’ll tell you anon . 
And let me the canakin clink, clink 
And will he not come again? 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 
Arise, ye subterranean winds 

As I ride, as I ride P 

As I walked forth one summer’s day 
As I was a-walking c 

As it fell on a holiday . 

As it fell uponaday . 

As o’er her loom the Lebion, Maid 

As slow our ship her foamy track 

As the moon’s soft splendour 

Ask me why I send you here. 
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At the mid hour of night, when stars are aE 


Autumn leaves, autumn leaves 
Awake, awake, my Lyre 3 
Awake, sweet Love, thou art returned 


Bacchus, Bacchus, fill our brains 

Be thou then my Beauty named 

Beauty sat bathing by a spring 

Begone, begone thou perjured man 
Behold a wonder here . 

Beside a fountain 

Bid me discourse, I will extiiant fine ear 
Bid me to live, and I will live 

Blest pair-of Sirens, pledges of Heaven’s joy 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind 

Blow, Boreas, blow, and let thy surly mands 
Blow high, blow low, let tempests tear 
Blow thy horn, Hunter 

Blow, warder, blow thy sounding horn 
Boot, saddle, to horse and away ! 

Break, break, break 

Break, Fancy, from thy cave of cloud 
Brimful of anger, not of love 

Britons, strike home! 

Busy, curious, thirsty fly ! 

By a bank as I lay 

By a fountain whereI lay . 

By Celia’s arbour all the night 3 

By dimpled brook, and fountain brim 

By the gaily-circling glass 


Call for the robin-redbreast and the wren 
Canst thou love me, and yet doubt 
Careless of love, and free from fears 

Cast your caps and cares away ! 

Celia has a thousand charms . 

Chant, Birds, in every Bush . 

Charm me asleep, and melt me so . 


Cheer up, my mates, the wind does fairly blow 


Child of summer, lovely rose 

Chloris, yourself you so excel : 
Choose ye who will, earth’s dazzling bowers 
Clear or cloudy, sweet as April showering 
Come again, sweet love doth now invite . 
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Come, all ye jolly sailors bold F 2 : : 
Come away, armed with Love’s delights! : 
Come away, come away, Death 

Come away, come, sweet love 

Come boat me o’er, come row me o’er : 
Come, cheer up, my lads, ’tis to glory we steer 
Come, Chloe, and give me sweet kisses 

Come, Chloris, hic we to the bower : 
Come, heavy souls, oppressed with the weight 

Come home again : 

Come, if you dare, our trumpets sound : 

Come, lasses and lads 

Come, let us prepare : 

Come, let us sound with melody the praises 

Come live with me and be my Love 

Come, my Lucasta, here’s the grove 

Come, my Sweet, whilst every strain 

Come, O come, my life’s delight 

‘Come o’er the bourne, Bessie 

Come, rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer 
Come, Shepherds, come 6 ® 

Come, sons of summer, by whose toil 

Come, sweet lass . 

Come, come thou glorious object of my igh : 
‘Come to me in the silence of the night . 

Come unto these yellow sands 

Come when I call, or tarry till I come 

Come, ye brave British lads who have courage | to fight 
Cupid and my Campaspe play’d . 2 


Dainty, fine, sweet nymph delightful 

Daphne was not so chaste as she was changing 
Dauntless sons of Celtic sires 

Dear is my little native vale . : 

Dear mother, dear mother, the church is Seon 


Dear Tom, this brown jug that now foams with mild ale 


Dearest, do not now delay me 

Deep in my soul that tender secret dwells 
Defiled is my name full sore . : 
Diaphenia like the daffadowndilly . 

Die not before thy day, poor man condemned 
Dishevelled and in tears, go song of mine 
Does the road wind uphill all the Me 

Down a down 
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/ 
Drink round, brave boys, and never give o’er . 
Drink to me only with thine eyes . 
Dumbarton’s drums beat bonny, O 
Duncan Gray cam’ here to woo 


Early one morning, just as the sun was rising . 


Every Man take a Glass in his hand 


Fa, la, la, la 

Faction that ever dwells 

Faintly as tolls the evening chime . 
Fair and fair, and twice so fair 

Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 

Fair, if you expect admiring . 

Fair Lady, lay your costly robes aside 
Fair Oriana, seeming to wink at folly 
Fairest Isle, all isles “excelling 

Far away on Himalay : 
Farewell, fair Saint, may not the sea and wind 


Farewell, farewell, fond love, under whose childish whip . 


Farewell ! thou art too dear for my possessing - 
Farewell, thou fair day, thou green earth 
Farewell, too fair, too chaste, but too, too cruel 
Farewell, unkind, farewell to me no more a father 
Fear Death—to feel the fog in my throat 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun . 

Feasting, I watch with westward-looking eye 

Fie on this feigning. A 3 

Fill me, boys, as deep a draught 


Fine knacks for ladies! cheap, choice brave and new 


Fire, fire, fire, fire! 

Fire, fire, is there no help 

First shall the heavens want starry light . 

Flee from the press, and dwell with steadfastness 
Flow, my tears, fall from your springs 

Flow not so fast, ye fountains 

Flow on, thou shining river . 

Fly not yet; ’tis just the hour 

Follow a shadow, it still flies you 

Follow thy fair sun, unhappy shadow! 

Follow your saint, follow with accents sweet! . 
For Love’s sake, kiss me once again! 

From all uneasy passions free - 

From rosy bowers, where sleeps the god of love 
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From the fair Lavinian shore “ 3 
From Virgin’s womb this day did spring 
Full fathom five thy father lies. 5 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may . . 

Gaze not on swans in whose soft breast . 

Gentle Love, this hour befriend me 

Give amanahorse he canride_ . : 

Give beauty all her right 

Give me more love, or more disdain 

Give o’er, foolish heart, and make haste to despair 
Go, crystal tears! like to the morning showers 
Go, fetch me a pint 0’ wine . 

Go, lovely rose 
Go, Rose, go and on Themira’ s breast 
Go, tell Amynta, gentle swain 

Go, thou emblem of my heart 

Go, young man, let my heart alone 
Golden slumbers, kiss your eyes 

Good morrow, ’tis St Valentine’s day 
Good night, my love, may gentle rest 
Green little vaulter in the sunny grass 


Hail! to the chief who in triumph advances 
Hard by a crystal fountain 

Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings 
Hark, hark, who calleth the maiden morn 
Hark, hark, where the trumpet now calls you to arms 
Hark, I hear the tramp of thousands 

Hark jolly shepherds : 
Haymakers, rakers, reapers, and mowers . 

He jests at scars, that never felt a wound 

He that is a clear Cavalier 

He that loves a rosy cheek 

He that marries a merry lass . 

Her rosy cheeks, her ever-smiling eyes 

Here a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bowling 
Here’s a health to the queen and a lasting peace 
Here’s a health unto His Majesty . : . 
Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen . : 
Hey nonny no! 

His golden locks Time hath to silver ane d 
Ho, is there any will ride with me . 

Honest lover whatsoever 
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How beautiful is night 

How blest are shepherds, how happy their lasses 
How can the tree but waste and wither away . 
How many times do I love thee, dear? 

How merrily we live that shepherds be 

How should I your true love know 

How pleasant a sailor’s life passes 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 

How stands the glass around? 

How sweet is the shepherd’s sweet lot! 

How sweet it is when mother Fancy rocks 
How sweet the answer echo makes . 

How unhappy a lover am I 

Humour, say, what mak’st thou here 
Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done 


I am drunk with the honey wine 

I arise from dreams of thee . 

I attempt from Love’s sickness to fly in vain 

I cannot change as others do 

I dreamt a dream the other night . 

I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden C 
I have been in love, and in debt, and in drink : 
I have house and land in Kent 

I have no name 

I long to sing the siege of Troy 

I love, and he loves me again 

I love the jocund dance 

I love thee! [ love thee! : 

I must complain, yet do enjoy my love : 

I pant for the music which is divine 

I pass all my hours in a shady old grove . 

I prithee, leave me, love me no more 

I remember, I remember 

I saw my lady weep : 

I see she flies me everywhere 

I sing the birth was born to-night . 

I strove with none, for none was worth my strife 
I tell thee, Dick, where I have been 

I wander’d, lonely as a cloud 

I was a young maiden, truly . : , 
Ianthe, the lovely, the joy of her swain . 

If doughty deeds my lady please 

If floods of tears could cleanse my folly’s “past « 
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If gold could lengthen Life, I swear 

IfIhadabeau . 

If I hope, I pine; if I fear, I faint ax de 

If Love be Life, I long to die 

If Love his arrows shoot so fast 

If Love’s a sweet passion, why does it torment! ? 

If Music be the food of love 

If my Mistress fix her eye 

If Phyllis denies me relief 

If she forsake me, I must die 

If there were dreams to sell . 

If thou in surety safe wilt sit 

If thou’lt be mine, the treasures of air 

If thou wilt ease thine heart . 

If ’tis love to wish you near . 

If to be absent were to be 

If when the sun at noon displays 

I’m sitting on the stile, Mary C 

In dew of roses, steeping her lovely cheeks 

In going to my naked bed as one that would have slept 
In good King Charles’s golden days 

In Summer time, when flowers do spring ; 
In the garb of old Gaul, with the fire of old Rome 5 
In the merry month of May . : 
In wonted walks since wonted fancies change : 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan . 

Ts there, for honest poverty . 

It is not growing like a tree . 

It is not that I love you less . 

It is the Miller’s daughter 

It was a lover and hie lass 

It was a time when silly bees pond speak 

It was an English lady bright 

It was many and many a year ago . c . 
It was the frog in the well . ¢ . 5 
It’s I have got a ship in the North Country 


Jack, thou’rt a toper, let’s have t’other quart . 
Jog on, jog on the footpath way 

John Anderson, my jo, John . : 

Jolly shepherd, shepherd on a hill . 

Just for a handful of silver he left us 


Keep on your veil and hide your eye 
Kentish Sir Byng stood for his king 
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Kind are her answers 

Kind Fortune smiles, and che ; 

King Charles, and who'll do him right, now 

Kiss me, Sweet, the wary lover 

Know’st thou ay land where citron freee do blooms 


Ladies who gild the glittering noon 

Ladies, you whose smooth 

Last Valentine’s day, when bright Phebus shone clear 
Late at e’en, drinkin’ the wine : 

Late, late, so late! And dark the night tod chill 
Lately on yonder swelling bush 5 
Lawn, as white as driven snow 

Lay a garland on my herse 

Lend your ears to my sorrow 

Lesbia hath a beaming eye. 

Let Erin remember the days of old’ 

Let Oliver now be forgotten 

Let Spain’s proud traders, when the mast 
Let the dreadful engines of eternal will . 

Let the gay ones and great 

Let the ghosts in black Erebus roar 

Lie still, my dear : . 

Life of ate thy lips eniandic 

Like as a huntsman after weary chase 

Like as the waves make to the pebbled shore 
Lo, here the gentle lark, weary of rest 
Long, long is the night ‘ 

Loud blaw the frosty breezes 

Love in my bosom, like a bee 

Love is a Babel 

Love is a bog, a deep bog, and a wide bog 
Love is a hunter, boy 

Love is a sickness full of woes 

Love, lift me up upon thy golden wings 
Love me little, love me long . 

Love me or not, love her I must 

Love not me for comely grace 

Love stood amazed at sweet beauty’s pain 
Love winged my hopes and taught me how to fly 
Lovely Chloris, though thine eyes . 


Maid of Athens, ere we part ‘ . 
Make ready, fair Lady, to-night 
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Man, man, man is for the woman made . 

Man’s life is but vain 

March, march 

March, march, Ettrick and Teviotdale 

Mark howe the blushful morn in vain 

Me, me, and none but me, dart home, O pentle death 
Memory, hither come . A 

Men of war, march bravely on 

’Mid pleasures and palaces, though we ae roam 
Mistress, since you so much desire . 

Moss was a little man, and a little mare did buy 
Most glorious Lord of Lyfe, that, on this day . 
Mourn, mourn é 
Music, thou queen of coal eee up ae qe ; 
Music, when soft voices die . 

My days have been so wondrous free 

My dear mistress has a heart 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains. 
My heart is wasted with my woe 

My heart leaps up when I behold . ; 

My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here 
My lodging it is on the cold ground 

My lute, awake! Perform the last 

My mind to me a kingdom is 

My silks and fine array . 

My sweet little baby, what meanest thou to cry? 
My sweet little darling, my comfort and joy 

My true love hath my heart, and I have his 

My work is done, my task is o’er 


No longer mourn for me when I am dead 

Nor love, nor fate dare I accuse 

Nor on beds of fading flowers 

Now cease, my wandering eyes 

Now gladdeth every living creature : 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all eae are! 
Now God be wi’ old Symon . é 
Now I’m resolved to love no more 

Now is the month of Maying 

Now let her change and spare not! 

Now, O now I needs must part. 

Now old desire doth in his death-bed lie 

Now that the Spring hath filled our veins 

Now the bright morning star, Day’s harbinger 
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Now the cock doth cry, Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 
Now the golden Morn aloft . 5 ‘ : 
Now winter nights enlarge. 4 3 . 


O dear life, when may it be . 
O death, rock me on sleep. 
O lady, leave thy silken thread 
O lead me to some peaceful gloom 
O mistress mine, where are you Sea 
O my heart ! 
O nightingale, that on yon bloomy : spray 
O now the certain cause know. 
O, say! what is that thing called light? . 
oO, snake! stay, stay, O, snake! that my sister . 
O swallow, swallow, flying, flying South . 
O, sweet delight, O more than human bliss 
O, sweet woods, the delight of solitariness 
O, that joy so soon should waste! . 
O, the fickle state of lovers 
Othe sad day . : 
O then, I see queen Mab hath been with you. 
O thou with dewy locks, who lookest down 
O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms 
O what unhoped for sweet supply ! 
O! who rides by night through the woodlands te) wild 
O words, which fall like summer dew on me i 
O world! Olife! O Time! : 
Of all the brave birds that ere I did see . 
Of all the world’s enjoyments 
Oft have I sighed for him that hears me not 
Oft in the stilly night . : 
Oh! come to me when daylight sets 
Oh! had we some bright little isle of our own. 
Oh I wish I were a tiny brown bird 
Oh sing unto my roundelay . 
Oh, what hath overwrought . 
Oh where art thou dreaming 
Oh! where hae ye been, my ang-lost lover 
Old Scotia wake thy mountain strain 
Old stories tell, how Hercules 
Onaway, awake, beloved 
One Friday morn, when we set sail 
Orpheus, with his lute, made trees 
Our bugles sang truce, for the night- -cloud had lowered 
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Our King went forth to Normandy 2 
Our vicar still preaches that Peter and Paul 
Over the mountains ; 


Pack, clouds, away! and welcome, day! . 
Pastime with good company . 

Philips! whose touch harmonious gould remove 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu, Qibroch of Donuil 
Pious Celinda goes to prayers : 
Piping down the valleys wild : : 
Praise blindness! Eyes for seeing, is deceit 
Prepare, prepare the iron helm of war 


Queen and Huntress, chaste and fair ‘ 


Rarely, rarely comest thou 

Rise, heart, thy Lord is risen 

Rise, rise, thou merry lark. 

Robin Hood and Little John 

“‘ Robin Hood, Robin Hood,” said Little John 

Row gently here, my gondolier, so softly wait the tide 


Say, Love, if ever thou didst find . 
Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness . 
Seated one day at the organ . : 

See how the twilight slumber falls . 

See the chariot at hand here of love 

See where she flies enraged from me! 
Send back my long stray’d eyes to me 
Shall I come, sweet love, to thee 

Shall I sue, shall I seek for grace! 

Shall I, wasting in despair 

Shall we go dance the Hay : 

She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps 
She is a rich and rare land 

She never told her love 

She sung of love—while o’er her lyre 
She walks i in beauty, like the night 
Shepherds rise and shake off . ‘ 
Shepherds, that wont on pipes of oaten reed 
Shew me no more the Marigold 

Shoot, false love, I care not . 
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Should auld acquaintance be forgot 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more 

Since first I saw your face I resolved 

Since she, even she, for whom I lived 

Sing, fair Clorinda, whilst you move 

Sir Eglamore, that valiant knight 

Sleep, wayward thoughts, and rest you with my love 
So sweet is thy discourse to me : a 

So, we'll go no more a-roving 

Soldier, rest! thy warfare o’er 

Soldier, soldier, take off thy wine 

Some write in the praise of tobacco 

Sorrow, sorrow, stay! . : : ‘ 

Soul Day, Soul Day, Saul 

Sound, fame, thy brazen trumpet, sound 

Spirit of Love! whose tresses shine . 
Spring, the sweet Spring is the year’s pean ing ; 
Star of the morrow gray : 
Stars of the summer night. 

Still to be neat, still to be drest 

Stripped of their greens our groves appear 

Sumer is icumen in : < 

Sweet and low, sweet and low 

Sweet dreams, form a shade . 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen 
Sweet honey-sucking bees ; : 
Sweet is true love though given in vain, in vain 
Swift is thy watery chariot, courteous Thames 
Swiftly walk over the western wave 


Take, O take those lips away 

Tarry woo, tarry woo . : : 
Tears, idle tears, I know not what they n mean . 
Tell me, dearest, what is love 

Tell me no more I am deceived 

Tell me not in mournful numbers . 

Tell me not, Sweet, I am unkind 

Tell me, on "what holy ground 

Tell me, thou star, whose wings of light 

Tell me where is fancy bred . 

The Boar’s Head in hand bear I 

The bread is all baked . : 

The budding floweret blushes at the light 

The cloud doth gather, the green wood roar 
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The cock is crowing 

The cypress curtain of the night i is ispread 

The deil cam’ fiddling thro’ the town 

The dusky night rides down the sky 

The fountains mingle with the river 

The glories of our birth and state . 

The golden gates of sleep unbar_ . 

The harp that once through Tara’s halls. 

The hunt is up, the huntisup . 

The king he reigns on a throne of gold 

The laird 0’ Cockpen he’s proud and he’s great 
The lark now leaves his wat’ry nest 

The little, pretty nightingale : 

The lowest trees have tops, the ant her gall 
The merry cuckoo, messenger of spring . 

The Minstrel Boy to the war has gone . 

The muse and the hero together are fired 

The nightingale as soon as April bringeth 

The Nymph that undoes me is fair and unkind 
The pawky auld carle came o’er the lea . 

The peaceful western wind 

The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree 
The silver swan who living had no note . 

The soote season that bud and bloom forth brace 
The splendour falls on castle walls . 

The star that bids the shepherd fold 

The sun upon the lake is low 

The swallow, the swallow is here 

The sweet and blushing rose . 

The violet in her greenwood bower 

The wakeful nightingale, that takes no rest 
The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing 
The wild winds weep 

The year’s at the spring 

Then sit theedown  . 

There be none of Beauty’s daughters 

There is a bird, who by his coat 

There is a earden in her face 

There is a lady, sweet and kind 

There is none, O none but you 

There was a frog swum in the lake : 
There was a jolly beggar, and a beggin’ he was Soi 
There were three ravens sat on a tree 

There were three sisters fair and bright . 

This sweet and merry month of May 
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Thou are beautiful, queen of the valley . 
Thou art not fair, for all thy red and white 
Thou art so fair, and young withal 
Though I am young, and cannot tell 
Though my torment far exceeds 

Though the day of my destiny’s over 
Though you are young and I am old 
Thoughtful nights, and restless waking 
Three fishers went sailing out in the West 
Thrice toss these oaken ashes in the air 
Thursday in the morn, the ides of May . 
Thus all our life long we are frolic and gay 
Thy genius, lo, from his sweet bed of rest 
Tiger, Tiger, burning bright 

Till I beheld fair Celia’s face 

Till now I never did believe . 

Time stands still with gazing on her face 
Time’s eldest son, old age, the heir of ease 
> Tis late and cold, stir up the fire . 

’Tis the last rose of summer . 
*Tis true, fair Celia, that by thee T live . 
Tis Wine that inspires : 

To all you ladies now at land 

To arms! to arms! the heroes cry 

To be, or not to be: that is the question 
To sea! to sea! the calm is o’er 
Tobacco’s but an Indian weed 

Toll for the brave 5 

Toss not, my soul, O love, ’ ewixt hope dad fea ar 
Tread lightly here. for here ’tis said 

Turn all thy thoughts to eyes 

Turn, Amaryllis, to thy swain 

Turn back, you wanton flier . 

Turn I my looks unto the skies 

?Twas on a lofty vase’s side 


Under the greenwood tree 
Up the airy mountain . 


Verse-making was least of my virtues 


Vital spark of heay’nly flame! 


Water, parted from the sea 
Water, water, wall-flower 
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We all to conquering beauty bow . 

We be soldiers three 

We be three poor Mariners . : 

Weep you no more, sad fountains . 

Welcome be thou, Heaven-King 

Western wind, when wilt thou blow? 

What a dainty life the milkmaid leads 

What birds so sings, yet so does wail? 

What dreaming drone was ever blest 

What fury does disturb my rest? 

What harvest half so sweet is 

What if I never speed . : : 

What is a day, and what is a year . 

What is hope? A smiling rainbow 

What notes are those without the wall 

What poor astronomers are they. 

What shall he have that killed the deer? : 
What shall I do to show how much I love her? 
When Arthur first in court began . 

When daffodils begin to peer : 

When daisies pied, and violets blue 

When blushes dyed the cheek of Morn 

When Britain first, at Heaven’s command 
When early morn walks forth in sober grey 
When I am dead, my dearest 

When I drain the rosy bowl . 

When I survey the world around 

When I was bound apprentice 

When I was single I rid a fine nag . 

When icicles hang by the wall 

When in diverace with Fortune and men’s eves 
When in the down I sink my head 

When lovely woman stoops to folly 

When marshalled on the nightly plain 

When on Ramillies’ bloody field 

When on the altar of my hand 

When Orpheus went down to the secon alow 
When others sing Venite exultemus 

When the bright god of day . 

When the chill Charokee blows 


When the green woods laugh with the voice oi joy 


When the lamps is shattered . 

When the merry lark doth gild : 

When thou must home to shades of padereround 
When thou, poor Excommunicate . 
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When to her lute Corinna sings 

When twilight dews are falling soft 

When / and / together meet 

When we two parted : 
Where are the men who rene Rote in the morning . 
Where be you going, you Devon maid 

Where Claribel low lieth ; 
Where griping griefs the heart would wound 3 
Where the bee sucks, there suck I . 

Wherever I am, and whatever I do . 

Whether men do laugh or weep 

While from the purpling east departs 

While I listen to thy voice 

While that the sun with his beams hot 

White as lilies was her face 

Who comes so gracefully 

Who doth ambition shun. 

Who is Sylvia? What is she . 

Who master is in Music’s art 

Whom the untaught shepherds call 

Why do the roses whisper to the wind 

Why does your brand sae drap wi’ bluid : 
Why should we now boast of Arthur and his knights 
Why so pale and wan, fond lover? : ‘ 
Will he come to us out of the west 

Woeful heart with grief oppressed . 


Ye banks and braes 0’ bonny Doon 

Ye little birds that sit and sing 

Ye mariners of England 

Ye nymphs and sylvan gods . 

Ye twice ten hundred Deities 

You gentlemen of England ; 

You meaner beauties of the night . 

You never longed and loved . 3 

You pretty flowers that smile for summer's sake 
You spotted snakes with double tongue . 

You that wont, to my pipe’s sound 

Young Molly, who lives at the foot of the hill. 
Your beauty, lady fair . : 


Zephyrus brings the time that sweetly scenteth : 
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